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IV. THE ADVANCE. 


“SILENT SUSAN.” 


We have burrowed like a rabbit, we have dug for all we’re worth, 
We live in caves like prehistoric men : 

Our faces and our clothing are all clogged up with earth, 
For Silent Susan’s calling down the glen.! 

Every time she sends a message, every time we hear her voice, 
We scrape a little deeper in the mud, 

But we can’t help smiling sometimes, and our weary hearts rejoice 
When Silent Susan sends us down a dud ! ? 

We dare not make a fire, and we dare not show a light, 
We cannot dry our clothes or cook a meal ; 

We shiver in the trenches when the rain pours down at night, 
Awaiting Silent Susan’s morning peal. 

How they keep her fed with missiles is a mystery to us, 

. For she calls us quite a hundred times a day ; 

But whatever is in store for us it surely can’t be “ wuss” 

Than sitting right in Silent Susan’s way. 


On Sunday, September 6, 
after a good night’s rest, we 
had breakfast at 6 AM. and 
marched off at 7 4.M. To our 
surprise and great joy we found 
we were moving in a northerly 
direction instead of the usual 
southerly trek. 

What a difference it made: 
it was clear to every one that 


we were advancing at last, 
and a cloud, both mental and 
physical, seemed to be lifted 
from us. Yesterday we had 
plodded along in silence, like 
men who had an unpleasant 
job to do, which had to be 
done, and yet not quite know- 
ing why. To-day we seemed 
to swing along: there was 





1 German big gun, so called from the noise its shell makes on bursting. 
2 Shell which does not explode. 
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laughter and talking in the 
ranks: we knew what we were 
after and meant to get some 
of our own baek. 

However we did not get 
very far, as we were halted 
in an orchard near Chaubuis- 
sons Ferme, at a cross-roads 
about three and a half miles 
north-east of Chaumes. Here 
we learnt that we were Corps 
Reserve, and, as we could hear 
the battle going on in front, it 
seemed probable that we should 
remain where we were all day: 
which, as a matter of fact, we 
did. During the course of the 
day a good many of our aero- 
planes came down in a field 
next to us: they all reported 
that the enemy’s transport was 
running away as fast as it 
could. I remember, too, that 
it was here we saw the first 
casualty list, somebody hav- 
ing got hold of a ‘Daily 
Mirror.’ 

About six o'clock we moved 
on a little way to Le Plessis, 
where we bivouacked outside 
the Chateau de la Fortelle. 
Next day we were up and 
ready to move by 6 A.M., but 
nothing occurred till 11.45 a.m. 
We then started off and 
marched straight to Mondollot, 
a small place close to St 
Simeon. The only items of 
interest on this march were 
the signs of the hurried Ger- 
man retreat all along the road. 
The roadside and ditches were 
covered with empty bottles, 
picture post-cards, papers, tins, 
and rubbish of every descrip- 
tion. I remember picking up 
@ scrap of newspaper, and 
asking some one who knew 
German what it meant: there 


was a paragraph containing 
the following example of Ger- 
man wit: ‘‘We hear that the 
Prince of Wales will join his 
regiment as soon as his uniform 
is ready. Our own princes 
would not wait for their uni- 
forms to be ready at a time 
like this, before joining their 
regiments.” 

We had breakfast at 5.30 
A.M., and moved out of Mon- 
dollot about half-past six. We 
could hear the guns booming 
as soon as it was light, but 
they were still a long way in 
front. We halted in Rebais: 
here there were one or two 
houses burnt down, but whether 
deliberately so, or whether it 
was the result of shell fire, I 
do not know. I went into a 
school which appeared to have 
been a sort of headquarters, as 
in one room, into which a lot 
of telephone wires had been 
led, there were a quantity of 
German forms and papers, and 
on the table a big map of the 
Franco-German frontier, with 
a bottle of red ink spilt over 
it, as if the owners had left in 
rather a hurry. We did not 
stay long in the town, but 
moved on about half a mile, 
where we halted for some time. 
Our guns were keeping up a 
tremendous cannonade in front. 
About a quarter to five we 
moved on through La Trétoire. 
Here there was a deep ravine, 
at the bottom of which runs a 
small stream, I believe Le Petit 
Morin. On the far side of this 
there was an awful mess: our 
guns had apparently got the 
range of the road perfectly and 
given them the devil of a time. 
On arrival at the top on the 
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other side we passed a machine 
gun which had been captured. 

Passing on through the 4th 
and 5th Brigades we took our 
turn as advance-guard. We 
arrived at La Noue about 8 
P.M., and two companies went 
on in front as outposts. The 
rest of us settled down in a 
farmyard for the night. In 
the farmhouse we found the 
inhabitants, consisting entirely 
of women, who very kindly 
gave us some milk with which 
we made bread and milk. It 
was all they had to give us, 
as the Germans had taken 
everything else. They said 
that they had behaved very 
well towards them, but had 
taken all their food, wine, 
horses, carts, and fruit, The 
cattle had been left. We gave 


them some bully beef and bis- 
cuits in return for their hospi- 


tality. 

After a quiet night we left 
the farm about 4.15 A.M., and 
coming through a gap in the 
trees got our first view of the 
valley of the Marne. At this 
point the valley was nearly a 
mile broad, and the river ran 
back in a loop close to the 
other side. Down in the bot- 
tom of the valley lay the town 
of Charly, approached by a 
bridge. This was our objec- 
tive. On our side the slopes 
were thickly wooded, and we 
hid in these woods about half- 
way down and awaited events. 
It was a perfect morning, and 
there was not a sign of any 
living person. Everything 
seemed to be at peace, and it 
was very hard to realise that 
we were at war. Looking 
across the valley with glasses 
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one could see that there was 
a barricade on the bridge, 
and that the houses on each 
side were heavily loopholed. 
Straight behind the town rose 
@ natural amphitheatre, where 
there might have been several 
tiers of trenches all covering 
the bridge. In fact it looked 
as though we were going to 
have a job to get across. 

Then in the fields below ap- 
peared a string of dots, slowly 
advancing towards the bridge. 
They were a platoon sent for- 
ward to find out what there 
was in front of us. Every 
moment we expected to hear 
the stillness of the morning 
broken by the crackle of ma- 
chine guns and rifle fire. 
They reached the bank and 
lay down: nothing happened. 
Then a figure got up and 
started across the bridge: we 
waited for the explosion : surely 
it was mined. No: one by one 
they followed their leader and 
started to throw the carts 
which formed the barricade 
into the river. 

And so we crossed absolutely 
unopposed : we learnt from the 
inhabitants that the enemy had 
got everything ready for de- 
fending the bridge, and had 
then got hopelessly drunk. 

In the town itself the: walls 
of the houses were covered with 
absurd drawings in chalk, and 
the following proclamation in 
German: “Invitation to a 
Tango Dance in Paris on Sep- 
tember 13th, 1914.” Another 
example of the way they 
amused themselves was a statue 
in the market-place, to which 
was attached a very roughly 
made arrow of straw intended 
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to be piercing the heart. We 
halted just through Charly at 
11 A.M, and remained there till 
3.30 P.M. While there I went 
into one of the houses to see 
what damage they had done. 
Nothing was actually de- 
stroyed, but the contents of 
every drawer, wardrobe, and 
box had been turned out and 
thrown all over the place. We 
noticed this in nearly every 
house that the Germans had 
been in. Moving on again 
about 3.30, we proceeded with- 
out any further adventures to 
Coupru, where we bivouacked 
for the night. In pouring rain 
we left Coupru at 3.50 aM, 
and passing through Marigny 
en Orxois and Bussiares, ar- 
rived on the hill-top by Haut- 
vesnes at about nine o’clock. 

A column had been noticed 
travelling along a road parallel 
to us, and had been taken for 
one of our own. Suddenly we 
discovered that it was Ger- 
man. The guns were hurriedly 
brought up and got the range 
at once. I don’t quite know 
what happened during the first 
couple of hours, as we were kept 
behind the crest line in reserve. 
All the time there was a very 
heavy rifle fire, and our guns 
were banging away as hard as 
they could. 

About eleven o’clock we were 
called up, and coming over 
the hill-top saw the Germans 
were in a cutting about 1200 
yards to our front. The 
whole brigade started advanc- 
ing across the open towards 
them. At the bottom of the 


hill we got into dead ground, 
and forming up there, we fixed 
bayonets and then proceeded 


to advance up the forward 
slope. When we came over 
the top, however, we found 
that they had had enough, 
and the remnants, to the 
number of about 200, were 
all standing with their hands 
up and waving white flags. 
They seemed to be absolutely 
broken, and only too glad to 
be taken prisoners, and after 
some of the things I saw in 
the cutting I don’t wonder at 
it. Our guns had just smashed 
the place to bits. 

After collecting our prison- 
ers we returned to Hautvesnes 
for a rest. The 4th Brigade 
passed through us and took 
on advanee-guard. Later on 
in the afternoon we moved 
on to Chevillon, where we 
bivouacked. 

At 6 AM. we moved off 
again, and marched to Oulchy 
le Chateau. It was a very 
dull march, and the only item 
of interest was the cavalcade 
of African mounted troops 
which passed us in Beury. 
They looked very picturesque 
in their red cloaks, From 
Oulchy we moved on to 
Cugny les Crouttes. We ran 
into a very heavy rainstorm 
and got soaked through, so 
instead of bivouacking as usual 
we billeted in the village. 

The morning was marked by 
a tragedy. We all overslept, 
and thereby lost our break- 
fasts, and had to content 
ourselves with biscuits and 
jam by the roadside later on. 
After marching all day we 
arrived about half-past three 
at Braisne. Here we had to 
break down several barricades. 
I was sent with my platoon 
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to search the church for some 
Germans who had been re- 
ported by the inhabitants as 
hiding in the belfry. After 
drawing blank in the church 
and in a brewery next door, 
we managed to rout out four 
tired - looking warriors from 
the bushes in the garden. We 
then proceeded on through the 
town up a very steep hill, and 
eventually arrived in the dark 
and torrents of rain at a big 
farm, where we billeted for the 
night. 

We were up at 5 A.M. next 
morning, and amidst great ex- 
citement hailed the arrival of 
the first mail we had had for 
days. I was particularly for- 
tunate in finding a parcel con- 
taining two shirts and two 
pairs of socks. As my clothes 
were still wet, and I had no 
other means of carrying them, 


I put them all on. We only 
went on about half a mile, and 
then sat down in a field for 
the rest of the day. The sun 
came out, and we just lay and 


dried in it. In front there 
were the sounds of battle: it 
was the advanee-guard cross- 
ing the Aisne. About 5 P.M. 
we moved on to the village of 
Dhuizel, where we billeted for 
the night. 

We had very comfortable 
billets, and had had a very 
comfortable day, and I re- 
member remarking that night 
that there must be something 
particularly unpleasant in store 
for us. And there was. 

Starting off at 4.20 a.M., we 
proceeded in a drizzling rain 
towards the Aisne. The road 
crosses a canal before it gets 
to the river, and the bridge 
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over this had been damaged, 
but not sufficiently to prevent 
the engineers from repairing it. 
The bridge over the river had, 
however, been damaged to such 
an extent that it was not pos- 
sible for it to be repaired 
sufficiently quickly. It was all- 
important to get the remainder 
of the troops and the guns 
over as soon as possible to 
support the brigade which had 
eressed the previous evening. 
So we went by a pontoon 
bridge which had been thrown 
across by the engineers about 
100 yards above the old one. 
It had now come on to rain 
pretty hard and we got very 
wet. However, we started up 
the hill on the other side, and 
going through the village of 
—— arrived at about 
8 A.M. is a small village 
on the side of a hill, sheltered 
from view by the crest which 
is about 400 yards above it. 
Stretching up from the N.E. 
corner of it lies the valley of 
, which terminates about 
two miles to the north in the 
high ground along which runs 
east and west the Chemin des 
Dames. About half-way up, 
the valley is split in two by 
@ spur which runs down from 
the Chemin des Dames. A 
canal runs up the middle of 
the valley for some way; and 
then branches off up the left 
fork and finally enters a tunnel. 
The left-hand side of the valley 
is thickly wooded, whilst the 
centre on the left-hand side 
of the canal is fairly clear; on 
the right-hand side there are 
clear spaces and small spinneys, 
whilst the slopes of the right- 
hand spur are again thickly 
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wooded, The top of this ridge 
is open. Such, roughly, was 
the country over which we 
had to make our attack that 
morning. 

Whilst waiting in ——, be- 
fore beginning the attack, we 
could hear shrapnel bursting 
just round the corner, and 
occasionally saw the character- 
istic puffs of white smoke over 
the edge of the hill, It had 
cleared up by now, and the 
sun was coming out as we 
extended by platoons and 
started off. Our objective was 
the Chemin des Dames, Our 
line of advance was roughly 
from the canal to the top of 
the right-hand spur. 

Mine was the leading platoon 
in my company, and I started 
off, keeping as far as possible 
under cover in the wood and 
spinneys, at the same time 
clearing all the ground. After 
about 500 yards, during our 
advance over which we were 
not fired upon at all, we came 
to an open space about 500 
yards across, practically sur- 
rounded by woods. As I had 
to keep touch on my right and 
left I had to go straight across 
this, and for the first 200 or 
300 yards plenty of bullets 
came our way from the high 
ground in front, at too long 
a range, however, to do much 
damage; I think only one man 
was hit. About half-way across 
we got into “dead ground,” 
and here we rested a minute 
to recover our breath. 

I then got orders to close in 
the wood on my right, which I 
did, and we proceeded in Indian 
file through the wood, which 
was very thick in parts. For 


the next few hours I had only 
a very hazy idea of what 
happened. 

As we went on the woods 
got thicker, and it became 
more and more difficult to keep 
in touch with one another. 
Then bullets began to come 
whistling down from the hill- 
top above and behind us, and 
we got orders to retire, so back 
we went to the “dead ground ” 
from which we started; here 
some of us re-formed and 
started to advance up the hill 
on our right to clear the crest. 
Some of us got over the crest, 
but before I could get out of 
the wood with my little lot, 
the enemy began to sweep the 
whole of the open ground with 
a terrific shell fire. Seeing 
that it was madness to go out 
into this, I lay still for a bit 
where I was. Soon, however, 
they began to drop “high ex- 
plosives” into the wood where 
we were, and we had to shift. 

We went down the hill 
again, and toek up a position 
where we could cover any one 
who might have to retreat. 
We were soon shelled out of 
this position, and had to move 
on once more. I had about 
forty men with me, and one 
prisoner, at this time, and we 
went wandering on, always 
pursued by those beastly shells. 
However, down by the canal 
bank we came on a big mound, 
behind which we managed to 
take cover. Here we sat till 
dark, the shells whistling over 
our heads, but bursting 200 or 
300 yards beyond. 

As soon as it got dark we 
got into touch with the rest of 
the battalion, who were in the 
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wood on the side of the hill 
about 600 yards away. We 
then learnt that our orders for 
the present were to hold on 
where we were, so we started 
to dig ourselves in. It was a 
very wet night, and pretty 
cold, and I had left my bur- 
berry and waterproof sheet 
behind with the transport 
when we had started with 
the attack in the morning. 
But we had plenty to do, and 
kept fairly warm. 

When it was light the shells 
started coming over again, 
and the German big gun, 
commonly known as “Silent 
Susan,” began to get very 
busy on the village behind us. 
It was rather weird at first: 
of course one heard no report 
from the gun, it was too far 
away, but one heard a sort of 
shrieking whistle -in the dis- 
tance, growing louder and 
louder, until one thought the 
shell was bound to drop just 
where one was, and then it 
would pass over the hill-top 
behind us: there was an awful 
silence for a few seconds, and 
then a dull roar as it burst 
in the village behind. 

I do not know what the 
radius of action of these big 
shells is, but it must be pretty 
big, for nearly every time that 
one burst, either just over the 
hill-top or on it, after about 
thirty seconds the air was full 
of humming noises, rather like 
@ gigantic bumble-bee, and then 
pht-pht in the mud. These 
were fragments of the shell: 
they always came down at a 
very nearly vertical angle, and 
were usually about an inch 
square, sometimes larger, and 
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very jagged. I have got 
several pieces which I picked 
up as they dropped: they 
only sank about two inches 
into the mud, and if one dug 
them out at once they were 
much too hot to touch. I do 
not suppose they had sufficient 
velocity to do any really serious 
damage, but they would have 
made a very nasty wound, so 
we.started to build for our- 
selves dug-outs. A dug-out 
is merely a hole in_ the 
ground, with a roof made of 
logs of wood laid across, and 
covered with sods and mud 
laid on the top. The thick- 
ness of the roof depends on 
the energy of the builder. I 
shared one with another fellow, 
and we had about nine inches 
to a foot of earth on top: we 
agreed that this ought to keep 
out shrapnel or splinters; but 
if a shell was going to drop 
on top of it, it did not matter 
much how thick it was. The 
furnishing of the interior de- 
pends on time and circum- 
stances, and on the ingenuity 
of the occupant. Our own 
particular residence was not 
@ very grand one: there was 
only just room for us to lie 
down in it, and it was not 
high enough te sit up in. 
However, it was somewhere 
to hide one’s head, and it had 
been made in a great hurry. 
Later on the roof gave way, 
and making use of our ex- 
perience we constructed a new 
one on a& more magnificent 
scale. We took care to make 
it deep enough to allow of 
sitting up in comfort. 

We had been expecting 
orders to advance in the 
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morning, but as the day wore 
on and nothing happened, we 
began to improve our “ forti- 
fications.” 

During the afternoon there 
were sounds of heavy gun fire 
away on our left: this was 
very cheering, as we thought 
it meant that the position was 
being turned. 

As soon as darkness fell 
we began to dig a line of 
trenches outside the wood: 
these were only to be occupied 
at night, and we had to with- 
draw from them just before 
daylight, as it was most im- 
portant that our presence 
in the wood should not be 
discovered. 

We soon got into a regular 
routine: in the daytime the 
trenches in the wood were 


lightly held, with groups and 
patrols out in front. 


As soon 
as it was dark enough these 
trenches were filled with men, 
and also the ones outside the 
wood, Just before daylight 
the outside trenches were 
covered over with grass, so 
as not to give our position 
away, and the men withdrawn. 
In this way a regular system 
of relief was carried out: most 
of us were in the trenches at 
night, but in the daytime at 
least half of us were able to 
get a rest in the dug-outs 
which were in the wood about 
400 yards behind the trenches. 
One calls it a rest, but it was 
not very comfortable or peace- 
ful, as the shells were whistling 
over us all day, and every now 
and then one would burst un- 
pleasantly close to us: also our 
own batteries were firing most 
of the time, and their reports 
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used to go right through one’s 
head. 

There were only two com- 
panies at this particular point 
of the line; the other two were 
prolonging it down to the 
canal, but I never went down 
te see what their trenches were 
like. 

On the morning of Septem- 
ber 16 I was sent out on a 
patrol: it was one of those 
really wet mornings when the 
rain seems to cover everything 
up, and one could not see 
more than fifty yards in front, 
However, I got my orders to 
go and find out how many 
of the enemy there were in 
front of us, and where they 
were. If necessary, I was to 
go right up to the Chemin des 
Dames. Taking with me my 
sergeant and two good men, 
I set forth. We got through 
the first part of the wood all 
right, and then entered an 
overgrown track: the woods 
on each side were very thick, 
and one could not see more 
than a few yards on either 
side. We wandered along here 
for some way, finding many 
traces of Monday’s fight—two 
or three dead Germans, rifles, 
puttees, equipment, &c. Every 
now and then we came to 
tracks which crossed ours at 
right angles: down each of 
these I sent a man, but he 
could see nothing. At last we 
came to a clearer space, where 
there was one track leading 
to the left into the wood and 
another leading up to the open 
hill-top. The mud here was 
churned up with footmarks, 
as though a big body of men 
had passed by lately. How- 
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ever, the man who had gone 
down to the left had nothing 
to report, so on we went. 

About 150 yards farther on 
there was a footpath leading 
down to the left, and as the 
man who went down it seemed 
to be rather a long time, I 
began to get a bit anxious. 
However, just as I was going 
to look for him he came crawl- 
ing back, and said that there 
was @ company in bivouac 
only about 200 yards away. 
This appeared to be good 
enough information, so I 
turned for home. Hardly had 
we started, however, when we 
discovered an officer’s patrol 
of the enemy with eight men 
right across our path, I think 
they were just as surprised to 
see uS a8 We were to see them: 
for a second or two we stared 
at each other, and then I gave 
the word to scatter in the 
wood and get home as best 
we could. I hoped one of us 
might get back all right with 
the information. We dived 
into the wood, and started 
running up the hillside, dodg- 
ing from tree to tree. For 
some reason or other they 
never fired on us, or we 
should probably have been 
done, as they would have 
roused the company behind. 
As it was, they merely pur- 
sued us: we had a atart, and 
we could hear them panting 
up after us. 

At the top of the hill we 
did not dare come out into 
the open, as we were behind 
the German trenches, so we 
crept along in the edge of the 
wood. Fortunately we found 
these trenches were not occu- 
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pied—later we found that they 
were only occupied at night— 
and so, having thrown off our 
pursuers, we slowed down a 
bit. A little farther along 
we came across two German 
wounded, who, as I advanced 
with my revolver, shouted 
“Don’t shoot, don’t shoot!” 
We had no time to question 
them, as we were still in the 
wrong half of “No Man’s 
Land,” and so we went on. 

A little farther on, in a 
clearing at the edge of the 
wood, we came across one 
of our men who had been 
wounded on Monday. He was 
very glad to see us, and I 
promised to send out a 
stretcher party that night to 
fetch him in. I put his 
rations and water-bottle be- 
side him and made him com- 
fortable, and thence we got 
back without further incident. 
I reported what I had seen, 
and then retired to my dug- 
out for breakfast. 

The shelling was pretty hot 
all the morning, but in the 
afternoon I took some of my 
men out with a stretcher to 
try and get the wounded man 
in. We could not get out far 
enough, however, owing to the 
shell fire, but found a wounded 
German officer in the wood, 
whom we brought in. I made 
another effort later on, but 
without any success. However, 
I got leave to go out at mid- 
night and have another try. 
It was rather a ticklish job, 
as the place was only about 
150 to 200 yards from the 
German trenches, and we could 
hear them talking all the time 
we were getting him on the 
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stretcher. We got him away 
at last, and safely into our 
own lines: this, by the way, 
is not the least dangerous part 
of night patrol work: as, how- 
ever much you warn the groups 
and men in the trenches before 
you go out, there is a very 
sporting chance, and particu- 
larly in a wood, of somebody 
with a fit of the jumps loosing 
off his rifle, and when once 
rifle fire starts at night it runs 
down the line, and goodness 
knows where it will stop. 

The next day was fairly un- 
eventful: the only entry in my 
diary being “Much quieter this 
morning (6 A.M.): shelling be- 
gins about 9 A.M., later on very 
hot, 12 P.m., till dark.” This 
shows that it is better not to 
put down any remarks until 
the day is finished. 

It was another very wet 
night and also exceedingly 
cold in the early morning; 
also the mud was getting very 
bad, in most places it came 
well over the ankles, and as 
our home had not got a scraper, 
I am afraid the floor got very 
dirty, and as we sat on the 
floor our clothes got very caked. 
In fact everything got plastered 
with mud, even our food. We 
managed to keep our dug-out 
a bit cleaner by putting down 
fir-branches as a carpet, and 
changing these fairly often. 

Early this morning I was 
sent out to try and capture a 
German patrol which had been 
seen in the wood. We searched 
about for an hour or two, but, 
beyond discovering the tracks 
by which they came up, we 
found nothing, and so came 


back. 
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In the afternoon there was 
a heavy attack on the other 
side of the valley. We had a 
very good view of this, and 
could see the enemy coming 
over the top of the hill in 
thick lines, only to be cut down 
by our shell-fire. Line after 
line seemed to go down like 
ninepins, and yet they came 
on. We had all left our dug- 
outs and were watching through 
the edge of the wood, when 
suddenly “Silent Susan” sent 
down a very short one, which 
only just went over our heads 
and burst about fifteen yards 
behind us: none of us were hit, 
but it fell right in the middle 
of some dug-outs farther up 
the hill, completely burying ten 
men. This brought us back to 
earth again, and reminded us 
that we were also taking part 
in the show, and not only on- 
lookers, and so we returned to 
our funk-holes. 

We had now been here for 
six days. 

At about five o’cloek in the 
morning we would come in 
from the trenches, and draw 
rations, which had been brought 
up from the village under cover 
of darkness, Sometimes a mail 
would arrive too. Then if the 
shelling was not too bad we 
would sit outside our dug- 
outs and have breakfast — 
biscuits and jam, or “bully 
beef” washed down by very 
muddy water. Of course we 
could not light a fire, and so 
could not cook anything or get 
a hot drink: we tried having 
hot stuff brought up from the 
village, but it was generally 
cold by the time it arrived. 
After breakfast we would re- 
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tire to our dug-outs and sleep. 
We had an observation pit at 
the edge of the wood, and we 
used to take it in turns to sit 
in this, and watch through 
glasses the movements of the 
enemy. If we saw them leav- 
ing their trenches in the even- 
ing, and coming down into the 
valley, we knew that in all 
probability there was going to 
be a night attack. The day 
was thus spent in sleeping, 
eating, watching, and some- 
times reading the paper, which 
was of course some weeks old. 
In the evening, just before dark, 
we would sneak out to the 
trenches for the night. 

So far, beyond a few snipers 
and patrols, we had not been 
troubled at all, except by the 
incessant shell fire. Next morn- 
ing, however, the enemy having 
failed in their attack of yester- 
day on the other side of the 
valley, elected to have a try 
at us. We had just come in 
from the trenches, and were 
about to serve out rations, 
when we heard the sound of 
a@ machine gun and rifle fire 
from in front. Leaving the 
rations in the mud we hurried 
back to the trenches. The 
enemy had brought up two 
machine guns to the edge of 
the wood, about five hundred 
yards in front of us, but these 
we put out of action almost 
immediately. For a time there 
was a period of comparative 
calm to our immediate front, 
and we were only worried by 
a few snipers. There were one 
or two spots where any one 
who appeared there was cer- 


tain to be picked off. 
The beginning of the attack 
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was directed against the left 
of our line down by the canal 
bank, and for a bit it looked 
critical there: gradually, how- 
ever, the enemy were beaten 
back into the wood, and event- 
ually withdrew. Not alto- 
gether, however, for later on 
we could see them moving 
about in the woods in front 
of us, and apparently collect- 
ing for an attack on the open 
ground above us. Between 
12 and 2 P.M. things looked 
very bad, as the Germans had 
apparently succeeded in driv- 
ing back the people on our 
right, and were now on the 
hill-top above us, and enfilad- 
ing us from above. However, 
by making a strong demonstra- 
tion with rapid fire in the wood 
below, we frightened them into 
believing that it was a counter- 
attack, and they gradually 
withdrew. 

By about 3 P.M. matters had 
more or less regained their 
normal state, and we were 
able to have breakfast. We 
had lost no point in our line, 
and had completely driven 
back the foe, and though our 
losses were fairly heavy, I 
think we gave as much as we 
took, 

That night was the same as 
any other night, except that 
our nerves were a bit more 
jumpy than usual: however, 
nothing occurred. 

Next morning was brighter, 
and the sun came out for the 
first time since we had arrived 
in that horrible wood. Also 
we had an absolutely quiet 
morning, free from shell fire. 
I remember sitting on the roof 
of my dug-out and hanging my 
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puttees in festoons on the trees 
to try and get them a little bit 
dry. Just as I was going out 
to the trenches at night there 
came a rumour that we were 
to be relieved. It sounded too 
good to be true! Still, about 
11 P.M. the word came along 
to form up outside the trench, 
and we handed over the 
trenches by platoons. 

It is no easy job handing 
over trenches in the middle 
of the night, and the mud 
made it even more difficult 
in this case. Fortunately the 
enemy were not on the move, 
and it was all carried out 
safely, and we got back to the 
village at about 2 A.M. Here 
we halted for some time, and 
finally marched to another 
village behind the firing line, 
about five miles away. We 
arrived here about 6 A.M. and 
went into billets. 

We all lay down and slept. 
About 10 o’clock we had break- 
fast—bacon and fried bread and 
tea, all hot; you can have no 
idea how good hot tea really is 
until you have been for eight 
days without hot food or drink 
of any kind. After this repast 
we started to dry our clothes 
and get clean: shaving after 
eight days is a somewhat 
painful process. Our clothes 
were of course caked with mud, 
which had to be scraped off 
with a knife when dry before 
one could think of using a 
brush. The day was spent 
entirely in cleaning up, and 
sleeping. 

In the afternoon some “ Black 
Marias”’ started falling on the 
top of the hill behind which 
the village is situated: this 
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was rather disconcerting, as 
we thought that we had really 
got away from them for a bit: 
however, we were assured that 
they never shelled this village, 
and after all we were so used 
to them by now we could afford 
to ignore them. 

The next four days we spent 
in billets cleaning up every- 
thing, rifles, equipment, &c., 
and making up deficiencies. 
Nothing much of interest oc- 
curred while we were here: 
the time was taken up in eat- 
ing and sleeping, with a few 
parades, and a certain amount 
of interior economy work. One 
evening an aeroplane came over 
and dropped three bombs: they 
all fell on the outskirts of the 
village and did no harm, though 
one came pretty close to me. 
A bomb is a much more un- 
pleasant thing than a shell, as 
one cannot judge it in the same 
way: it makes a tremendous 
noise swishing through the air, 
and it is impossible to say in 
the least where it is going to 
fall. 

As soon as it was dark on 
Saturday, September 26, we 
fell in and started marching 
back to our old trenches. My 
company was left behind at the 
next village, where Brigade 
Headquarters were, while the 
rest of the battalion went on 
to the old village. 

We spent the night in dug- 
outs and went back to the 
village for the day, which we 
spent in cellars. That evening, 
about 7.30 P.M., there was- an 
alarm, and we fell in with 
bayonets fixed: there had been 
a certain amount of firing at 
dusk, and a report had come 
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in that some of the enemy had 
broken through the line and 
were firing on our gunners. 
We were sent up to clear them 
out. We advanced up the hill 
towards the place where our 
battery was: as we approached 
we heard talking and laughter, 
and in the moonlight saw a 
white object moving about 
under the hedge: this turned 
out to be a gunner having a 
bath! They were very amused, 
and told us they had not seen 
any Germans. However, I was 
sent on with my platoon to go 
right up to the trenches and 
clear out anything I might 
find, and if necessary fill up 
any gap there might be in the 
line. After some wanderings 
we arrived at the trenches, and 
finding there was a small gap, 
proceeded to occupy it. We 
had encountered nothing on 
the way up, and on asking the 
occupants of the trench what 
it was all about, they said they 
did not know. Later on I got 
orders to leave one section 
where I was, and with the re- 
mainder of my platoon to with- 
draw to the village, where our 
battalion headquarters were. 
On arrival I found the rest of 
my company already settled in 
billets (cellars), and we turned 
in immediately. 

We had breakfast about 
8 A.M. and then went down 
to our cellar for the day. 
We (the officers of the com- 
pany) had a small room in a 
house in which we slept, and 
a cellar in front of the house 
for day occupation. There was 
& passage outside the room, 
and outside this was a small 
courtyard, seross which lay 
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the kitchen, in which our ser- 
vants cooked the meals, We 
had not been in the cellar 
long when there was a tre- 
mendous bang above our heads, 
and the servants came running 
down to our cellar: a shell 
had burst in the courtyard. 
Fortunately no one was hurt, 
although the cooking had been 
somewhat upset, but on going 
up later on to view the damage 
we discovered that two large 
bits of the shell had gone right 
through both the passage walls 
on to the bed, on which one of 
us had been sleeping such a 
short time before. The shell- 
ing was, of course, worse in 
the village than up in the 
trenches, but one had cellars 
to get into, and they gave one 
a sense of security, though I 
doubt if they would have been 
much protection if “ Black 
Maria” had landed right on 
the top. We found that we 
were holding the same line of 
trenches as before, but this 
time with only three com- 
panies instead of four, so that 
each company got one day’s 
rest in four. That night we 
went up to the trenches and 
found them much improved, 
in that the mud had dried up 
completely and was nice and 
hard. 

In the morning the shelling 
started again just as hard as 
when we were there last. There 
was also a fair amount of 
sniping during the day, and 
a man was hit in the observa- 
tion post. In the evening I 
was sent down to the canal 
to take over command of an- 
other company, whose com- 
mander had gone sick with 
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dysentery. We had a peace- 
fal night, and nothing much 
happened during the morn- 
ing: after lunch the enemy’s 
howitzers, for some reason or 
other, suddenly sent down 
twenty-four high explosives 
one after the other into the 
dug-outs by the canal. For- 
tunately the dug-outs there 
had been made for two com- 
panies, and there. was only 
one company there at the time. 
Half of the dug-outs were 
blown to bits, but happily 
they were unoecupied, the men 
having moved round the other 
side of the mound. 

Later on in the afternoon we 
had a new arrival in front of 
us in the form of a pom-pom 
or mountain battery. This 
“Little Demon,” as we called 
it, seemed to have got up 
extremely close to our trenches, 
although we could not spot it. 
It was rather a nuisance, as it 
gave one no warning at all: 
the report and the explosion 
appeared to be practically 
simultaneous, That evening I 
went back to tlie village with 
my new company for our day’s 
rest. The next day was quiet, 
and we spent it resting in the 
cellars: the “Little Demon,” 
about 4 P.M., started bombard- 
ing the village and lower 
road, but without doing any 
damage. 

In the evening back to the 
trenches again: it was a very 
cold night with a thick fog, 
followed by a quiet day. The 
next night, or early next morn- 
ing, to be exact, about 2 A.M., 
word came in that the enemy 
could be heard digging trenches 
about 300 yards in front of us. 
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This was unheard-of cheek, so 
we gave them a couple of 
minutes’ rapid fire with two 
machine guns and one section. 
The patrol that was sent out 
afterwards came back with the 
report that there were no signs 
of the enemy, so, though we 
had apparently done no damage, 
we had frightened them off, as 
they did not worry us again. 
The day was spent, so far as 
I was concerned, in sleep, as 
much as the shells would per- 
mit. In the evening, soon after 
dusk, there was an attack on 
our right, accompanied by 
heavy shelling: it fizzled out, 
however, and all was quiet 
again by 8 P.M. 

Next morning I was re- 
lieved of my command, some 
one senior having come up 
from the base. The only in- 
cident of the day was a shell 
which fell through the roof 
of a dug-out, passed right 
between the heads of two men 
sitting in it, and then never 
exploded. We dug them out, 
uninjured, but naturally very 
shaken. It was the nearest 
escape from death they will 
ever have. About this time 
we had a let of shells over, 
which did not explode: I 
counted seven in succession 
that morning. In the evening 
I went back to the village 
for the “rest,” and as my old 
company, to which I was to 
return, came in the next day, 
I got two days running in 
billets. 

Then on the evening of the 
6th, when we were about to 
go up to the trenches, we were 
relieved by another regiment. 
We went along to another 
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village about a mile and a 
half away, where we got into 
very comfortable billets, and 
we were at peace once more. 
The next seven days we spent 
fairly quietly out of the firing 
line. The billets we were in 
were good, and we had really 
quite a pleasant time. There 
were three shot-guns in the 
village and a certain amount 
of cartridges, and some of us 
used to go out shooting in 
the fields beside the Aisne. 
There was quite a fair number 
of partridges and hares about. 
I spent one or two mornings 
“ aeroplane shooting,” but with- 
out any success. I used to 


take a party of about forty 
picked shots, and we lay down 
in straw round about some 
hayricks down by the river. 
I used to divide them up into 
four parties, all of which fired 


with different elevation and 
aiming different lengths ahead. 
But somehow or other we never 
managed to wing one, although 
I think we went pretty close 
sometimes, as we seemed to 
drive them off. The last three 
or four days we did two short 
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route marches a-day, one be- 
fore breakfast in the dark, and 
one in the evening after dark. 
We found that we had got 
out of training for marching 
after a month of sitting in 
trenches, but we gathered that 
we were soon going to do some 
more marching, although we did 
not know where. The next 
evening, October 13, we 
were relieved by the French, 
and marched to the village 
that we were in before, arriv- 
ing there just after midnight, 
We spent the next day there, 
and early the following morn- 
ing marched right back over 
the Aisne to a place called 
——: we arrived here about 
6.30 A.M., and spent the day 
there: later in the evening we 
marched down to Fismes, where 
we entrained. At 9.30 P.M. the 
train started, and we left the 
Aisne and all its “rabbit- 
warrens,” I hope for ever. 

We did not know our desti- 
nation, but thought that we 
could not be going to any- 
thing worse than what we 
had gone through. But we 
were wrong. 








THE OLD JUNKER: A SOUVENIR. 


BY CHARLES OLIVER. 


As my train moved out of 
the station, the old Junker 
lifted his hat six inches in the 
direct vertical, very much as 
one might raise the lid of a 
saucepan, It was the distant 
salute he reserved for those 
outside the pale of his caste. 
A moment he stood there, 
dignified, rigid, impassive. 
Then he turned away—in the 
direction of the first-class 
buffet. 

That was five years ago. 
Our correspondence dwindled 
from long, familiar epistles to 
skimpy letters, to closely-written 
cards, to the illustrated article 
with five words of greeting on 
them. At that point it ceased 
altogether. Now Louvain and 
Rheims have widened the rift 
of silence between us to an 
unbridgeable chasm. 

And if the old Junker and 
I ever meet again in the re- 
moulded world, our hats will 
remain on our heads. 


The old Junker began his 
career as a man of considerable 
property and an officer in an 
imperial cavalry regiment. He 
ran through his money, one 
of his chief merits as a captain 
of horse, with great spirit and 
rapidity. Then, for he was a 
man of initiative, he resigned 
his commission and turned his 
mind to heaven, while the 
Frau Baron started a Pension 
de Famille. 

For a good reason, which 


will appear hereafter, the 
Pension was never a success, 
despite the undoubted capacity 
of the Frau Baron. At the 
time when I was under the 
old Junker’s roof, I was his 
only pensionnaire. I had no 
reason to complain of the 
situation, which was most 
favourable for the study of a 
limited seetion of Junkerdom. 

The domestic staff was com- 
posed of two handmaidens, 
who represented respectively 
the great cosmic principles of 
stability and fluctuation. The 
permanent element was called 
Liesel Hundertmark: the fiuc- 
tuating had a hundred names 
and a perplexing variety of 
face. Liesel was reported of 
the old Junker to be efficient 
but incorrigibly insolent. Once 
a fortnight at least he would 
come to table in a fine frenzy 
of rage. 

“ Ausgeschmissen—die Hun- 
dertmark!” he would ory. 
Which is to be interpreted: 
‘‘The Hundertmark is cast out, 
root and branch!” 

But I was always sure that 
I should find Liesel going 
about the house as if nothing 
had happened, while a new 
secondary star had risen above 
the domestic horizon. For the 
under-girl paid the price of the 
Hundertmark’s tantrums, and 
the old Junker’s anger was 
mainly a theatrical demonstra- 
tion. 

It was impressive, however, 
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in its way. The old Junker 
was tall, slim, upright: he 
carried his sixty years with an 
elegant uprightliness and culti- 
vated a waist. He had bushy 
white whiskers brushed out 
fiercely from his ruddy cheeks: 
bushy white brows, under which 
his eyes gould gleam right 
martial fires. The dare-devil 
cavalry officer lingered in his 
heavy white moustache. His 
splendid teeth were spears and 
arrows. But the pity of it was 
that the splendour of those 
teeth was too palpably bor- 
rowed, and that he had a 
lamentably weak mouth and 
chin. It was easy to com- 


prehend why he could not 
stand up to the Hundertmark. 

The old Junker was a more 
convincing figure when, seated 
quietly in his study at his desk, 


he made up his accounts and 
worked off his correspondence. 
He was constantly balancing 
the former to pfennigs and 
fractions of pfennigs, for he 
was the most honest of men, 
and no tradesman ever lost a 
mark over the old Junker. The 
foundation of this honesty was 
probably caste pride: the high 
duty of keeping the reputation 
of Junkerdom pure and spot- 
less before the base Philistia 
of petty commerce. But it 
salted the old Junker’s deal- 
ings with his neighbours in 
general, and he was in a way 
respected. 

The old Junker worked his 
correspondence with a type- 
writer, chiefly because he was 
an inveterate waster of time, 
and this process, which he 
never more than approximately 
mastered, gave his pottering 
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tendencies ample scope. He 
typed everything, down to the 
“mit herzlichstem Gruss” on an 
illustrated post-card. Natur- 
ally he typed the innumerable 
letters he sent out for the Navy 
League and the Anti-Duelling 
Association, of which he was 
the district representative: of 
the former, because he had 
once worn the sword; of the 
latter, because he had hung up 
his sword. 

God—the God of Germany 
—loomed large in the old 
Junker’s house and life. He 
had not then taken the Moloch 
form that he wears to-day: 
the Moloch who suggests the 
bombardment of his own most 
beautiful temples, and inspires 
the massacre of women, chil- 
dren, and unarmed men, and 
the employment of dum-dum 
bullets and jig-saw bayonets. 
He was a domestic, comfort- 
able, vaguely commercial deity 
at that time. His ambition 
for Prussia had not quite 
grasped the idea of a world- 
empire: and the Pan-Germanic 
notion was not very distinct in 
his projects. ‘“ Deutschland 
iiber alles” did not mean as 
now, “Germany first and the 
rest nowhere,” but “ For a Ger- 
man, Germany is the best 
country on earth.” Of course, 
however, the Germans, more 
especially the Prussians, more 
especially still the Prussian 
Junkers, were his Chosen 
People: he made their virtues 
his own, and on their vices he 
smiled indulgently as on the 
peceadilloes of dear, spoilt chil- 
dren. 

This was the God to whom 
the old Junker had turned 
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with an active and proselytis- 
ing ardour. But, mercifully 
for those who had other ideas, 
there were bounds to his en- 
thusiasm. The old Junker was 
splendidly courteous in his 
dealings with heaven as with 
men. He did not disturb God 
after eight on week-days and 
twelve on Sundays. It seemed 
to me that, when those hours 
struck, some heavy, depressing, 
decidedly vulgar factor of exist- 
ence had been eliminated from 
daily life. 

At eight o’clock the old 
Junker read family prayers. 
A huge calendar with detach- 
able leaves gave the date in red 
and the appropriate prayer for 
the day in black. The prayers 
were always very long and of 
the kind which, as has been 
said, offer a deal of informa- 
tion to the Deity. They were 
silent, however, as to the way 
in which the old Junker had 
spent the past night and early 
morning; compilers of devout 
calendars cannot deal with 
special cases. The old Junker 
read with much fervour and 
reverence, and wound up with 
an extempore effort of his 
own, in which again he made 
no step towards filling in 
the hiatus referred to. One 
must not worry heaven with 
trifles. 

The behaviour of the old 
Junker at church was very 
correct. You felt that in him 
Junkerdom was on divine par- 
ade. He was quite natural: 
there was no touch of Pharisee 
in him. He shut his hymn- 
book when he had had his suf- 
ficiency—three verses—of the 
slow, interminable chorales. 
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He made no attempt to trick 
his neighbours into the belief 
that the nickel of his alms was 
silver. He was as honest in 
church as out of it. 

But when the clock struck 
eight or eleven, as the case 
might be, the old Junker con- 
siderately left God to himself 
for the rest of the day and 
transferred his devotion to the 
Naval League, the Kaiser, the 
old Kaiser, Bismarck, Zeppelin, 
Krupp, the German army, the 
German soldier, or any other 
of the patriotic ideals that 
Junkerdom approved. The 
Anti-Duelling Association was 
a rather delicate subject, being 
one which the military caste 
censured as an effeminate and 
Philistine movement. The old 


Junker, however, stuck to the 
guns of his convictions in the 
matter of duelling with firm 


but unostentatious courage. 
In those days the respect for 
the imperial principle was of 
three degrees: that of the 
Junkers, whole - hearted and 
fervent; that of officialdom, 
conventional; and that of the 
masses, considerably diluted 
with irony and _ scepticism. 
The second category sneered 
privately at the pompousness 
of the Kaiser and his theat- 
rical quick-changing mania ; 
the third indulged in more 
open sarcasm. The position 
has much changed, now that 
the Kaiser has gone into 
business. It is a disfavoured 
Junkerdom that pouts, and 
the people that, regarding the 
Emperor as Leading Trades- 
man, shout “Der Kaiser soll 
leben!” But the old Junker 
was of his day; the imperial 
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for him was second to the 
divine—and a remarkably good 
second. 

The Parademarsch — that 
noble Grand-Electoral institu- 
tion—moved him to bursts of 
rapture. He almost wept to 
see a regiment of thinking 
men move like a regiment of 
mechanical tin soldiers, and 
he was less amused than 
scandalised when I suggested 
that it would be a more ad- 
mirable achievement to train 
a goose to walk like a man 
than to train a man to walk 
like a goose. Neither he nor 
I foresaw then that to-day 
Prussia would be attempting 
to force her preposterous goose- 
step on the world, for the 
whole present situation may 
be so summed up, and that 
the matter was by no means 
one for jesting. 

Most of the old Junker’s 
ideas marched at the goose- 
step. Some small summer 
manceuvres were going on in 
the neighbourhood at that 
time, and one day when the 
troops were out a_ terrific 
thunderstorm came on. It 
was suggested to the officer 
in command that the men 
should take off their helmets, 
which with their metal spikes 
formed veritable lightning- 
conductors. The idea was 
repulsed as wanting in dig- 
nity, and # captain and two 
privates were struck dead. 
The old Junker was louder 
in his enthusiasm than the 
families of the vietims. He 
talked of duty. He quoted 
the “dulce et decorum” of 
Horace most inappropriately. 
The captain and his men had 
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not died for the Fatherland 
but for the goose-step. 

On another occasion I was 
led to ask the old Junker 
why his Government treated 
the Prussian Poles so atroci- 
ously. 

“ Because they belong to us, 
lieber Herr,” he replied with 
dignity. 

And this, again, was rank 
goose-step, in the form in 
which it is now being inecul- 
cated at Louvain and Rheims. 

The sense of humour may 
perhaps be defined as the sense 
of proportion, and it was sub- 
stantially lacking in the old 
Junker. He brought his re- 
ligion into play too heavily or 
left it out too completely. He 
was foolishly exclusive. A 
strict Lutheran, he firmly be- 
lieved that men of other sects 
were neither honest nor gentle- 
men. He was devoid of tact, 
which again is a sense of pro- 
portion and not merely the 
ceremoniousness which he al- 
ways observed and always 
overdid. Thus the old Junker 
was much of a bore, and I 
should not have remained his 
guest as long as I did had it 
not been for the Frau Baron. 

The Frau Baron saved the 
situation, as far as it could be 
saved. She dressed very badly, 
and her “salonng” was as 
much lacking in style as her 
gowns. But she was a kind 
and good woman: sentimental, 
of course, or she would not 
have been a German, but not 
distressingly so. Having only 
married into Junkerdom, she 
had one foot, and the firmest, 
in that unparticled Philistia 
where I have both. Thus we 
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had a strong bond of sym- 
pathy. She led a hard and 
anxious life of it, but was not 
in the least soured by her 
trials. The Hundertmark loved 
her and reserved her insolence 
for the old’ Junker, whom she 
despised, for she could fill up 
that hiatus in the calendar 
prayer. The Frau Baron had 
countless little attentions for 
me, and the score of kindnesses 
would have been very one-sided 
had I not frequently been able 
to do her the important service 
of leading the old Junker home 
when he was drunk. 

For that was the reason why 
the Pension did not succeed, 
and why Liesel Hundertmark 
felt herself under no obligation 
to be respectful to her master. 
The old sunker was an aristo- 
cratic, pious inebriate, 

It is difficult to analyse to 
one’s complete satisfaction the 
mentality of a man who de- 
voutly worships God in the 
morning and deliberately sets 
to intoxicating himself in the 
evening. But that mentality 
was not at all uncommon in 
our little German town, and 
those who had a higher one con- 
doned and excused the lower. 
You can only suppose that 
Prussia makes its God some- 
what in the image of a Vi- 
king, rejoicing greatly in wine 
always and greatly in carnage 
when he sees his occasion. 
Added to this is the Junker- 
dom tenet that the Junker is 
a kind of superman, whose 
very failings would make quite 
respectable virtues for the ruck 
of the human race. 

Be this as it may, the old 
Junker fuddled himself every 
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evening of his life, and got 
extravagantly drunk on many. 
There was hard by a discreet 
little “Restauronng” that 
opened on to a discreet little 
side-street, and had respect- 
ably curtained windows and a 
most demure, unostentatious 
entrance. It was here that 
the old Junker and his friends 
—impeeunious Barons, Grafs, 
Freiherrs— met to celebrate 
their own birthdays and those 
of the Kaiser, the Kaiserin, 
the Princes and Princesses of 
the Blood, Bismarck, Moltke, 
and all the rest of the unha- 
loed saints of the lay calendar. 
They drank, and deeply, of a 
wine called “Sekt,” by which, 
but for its exceeding sweetness, 
I should have understood dry 
champagne to be indicated. 
They were the most foolish 
company of elderly gentlemen 
imaginable, They sang senti- 
mental songs—“Sillertal, du 
bist mein’ Freud’,” “ Madel mit 
dem gold’nen Haar’ ”—in their 
old quavering voices, with ruins 
of trills and wrecks of twirls. 
They called up reminiscences 
of ancient revels: “Fritz, old 
comrade, dost remember?” As 
the evening progressed, the 
songs and stories went on 
concurrently. The old Junkers 
laughed and wept, swore or 
were intensely uprighteous, 
quarrelled and made it up; all 
this amid thick eigar-smoke 
and heady fumes of that 
strange wine called “Sekt.” 

I am one of those curious 
people who drink when- they 
are thirsty, and such carousings 
appeal but faintly tome, After 
one full evening of it I resigned 
my honorary membership of 
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the informal club. Afterwards 
I used to waylay the old 
Junker as he stumbled forth, 
or go in boldly and hale him 
out by the collar, and this to 
the great gratitude of the 
Frau Baron, For the old 
Junker, after his excursions, 
had the way of jamming his 
latch-key into the door of the 
wrong house ; and then, planted 
unsteadily in the middle of the 
road, he would wake the night 
- echoes with bursts of strong 
language and fragments of 
song. 

His neighbours did not re- 
commend the Pension of the 
old Junker. 

Junkerdom is an enormous 
caste, for once a Junker you 
are always a Junker, in your- 
self and your descendants, male 
and female, till the end of time. 


There are good, bad, and in- 
different Junkers. It is only 
by the study of a great variety 
of individuals that you could 
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arrive at something like a 
general type. 

The old Junker of this 
souvenir presents a certain 
amount of characteristics that 
seem te be fairly widely dis- 
tributed among the clan: pride 
of caste; a kind of commercial 
honesty based on that pride; 
a blind and childish conserva- 
tism; the “Chosen People” 
proposition with its corollary 
of a special privilege of drunk- 
enness for the select among 
that people; and the concep- 
tion of God as an indulgent 
Odin. 

It is perhaps the religious 
error that is principally re- 
sponsible for the decadence of 
Junkerdom. So when the 
armies of the Cross have 
vanquished the armies of the 
Hammer, and Junkerdom has 
learnt that there is no such 
thing as divine favouritism, it 
may find some nobler mission 
for its preponderating social 
influence. 
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No one who delights to go 
on foot, and have the unknown 
and its adventures before him, 
can see the white main roads 
ef Asia Minor winding down 
the mountains to the ports 
without longing to get upon 
them. By some curious trick 
of the eye and imagination it 
is at first more as roads of com- 
ing than of going that they 
captivate the fancy. They 
seem to leave instead of enter 
the unknown, mysterious land 
beyond the mountains. But 
when the ear hears of the 
cities and countries to which 
the roads proceed, names that 
by themselves sometimes con- 
vey half the glamour of the 
East, the direction of interest 
is reversed at once. 
One of these white roads 
crosses the Amanus Mountains 
by the Beilan Pass, and descends 
into the port of Alexandretta, 
on the Mediterranean. It is 
visible from the steamer; and 
you hear that it is the high- 
way to Aleppo and Mesopo- 
tamia. If your’ steamer 
anchors in just the right spot 
you may see another road com- 
ing down through the forest 
behind Ineboli, on the Black 
Sea. It is from Kastamouni, 
a place of no particular in- 
terest or importance, but seen 
hiding and then revealing it- 
self among the trees, the road 
has a charm and suggestion all 
its ewn. Into old Trebizond, 
too, a city that saw the Ten 
Thousand, comes one of these 
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roads—one by which yeu may 
go to Persia. 

Yet another is that which 
winds down to the port of 
Samsoun, on the Black Sea, 
three hundred miles east of 
Constantinople. You catch 
sight of it first as it crosses 
the pass at least a dozen miles 
away and some 3000 feet above 
the town. It curves in and out 
round the spurs, disappearing 
and reappearing, between fields 
of maize and tobacco. At-last 
it enters the olive groves, and 
when you see it again it is 
descending steeply into the hot, 
cobbled, tree-lined main street 
of Samsoun, and bringing in 
the strangest medley of Eastern 
traffic. Perhaps it is the busiest 
highway in Asia Minor; it is 
certainly the one with the most 
alluring name. It is the Bagdad 
Road, by which, through Sivas 
and Malatia and Mosul, you 
may go to Bagdad, of old a city 
of gardens, where Haroun el 
Rashid was Khalif, and Sinbad 
the Sailor one of the citizens. 

To me, when proposing to 
walk from the Black Sea to 
the Mediterranean and con- 
sidering my route, this road 
made an irresistible appeal. 
At various times I had trav- 
elled some fifty miles along its 
northern end, and seen the 
caravans break camp at early 
dawn, and heard the camel 
bells across the valleys. All 
that I had seen and heard only 
made me long to go farther, 
and to go afoot. 
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August was to have been 
the month for setting out, so 
that I might travel without 
fear of snow, but during spring 
and summer cholera was ravag- 
ing Northern Anatolia. Inland 
towns established quarantine 
against each other, and villages 
off the main roads turned trav- 
ellers back by force. The dis- 
ease abated with the coming of 
cooler weather, but it was mid- 
October before I could land in 
Samsoun with any good pros- 
pect of making the journey. 
And then winter seemed to 
have begun. Five days of 
north-easterly gale had brought 
snow, and the coast ranges 
were covered. I paced the 
streets of the town in a sleety 
rain, and felt that my chances 
of walking to the Mediterranean 
this year were growing small. 

I had meant to travel with 


my baggage on a pack-horse 


led by a Turkish servant. But 
now with winter upon me, and 
stores and equipment weighing 
over two hundredweight and a 
half, a pack-horse seemed out 
of the question. Carrying this 
load it would not average more 
than twenty miles a day, where- 
as I could do thirty without un- 
due effort. My only hope was 
to get out of the region liable to 
be closed by impassable snow 
before snow of that kind should 
come. So to carry my lug- 
gage for the present I decided 
on an araba, a light spring 
waggon drawn by two horses, 
a vehicle whose pace could 
exceed my own. 

As I was going to a khan 
to find an araba, the driver 
of one accosted me on the 
steps of the hotel. He was 
a tall, strongly made man, a 
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Moslem —I would have no 
Greek or Armenian on a trip of 
this kind—and took my fancy. 
He said he was a Bulgarian 
mohajit (an emigrant for the 
faith), brought by his parents 
from Varna, after the Russo- 
Turkish War. His name he 
gave as Achmet. With his 
honest Slav face and strong 
figure he was exactly the sort 
of man I wanted; and I en- 
gaged him on the spot to go 
with me to Marsovan. If he 
pleased me during this stage 
he was to go farther. When 
I suggested that we might 
have snow, he answered, “ Let 
us see it,” in a spirit of “Let 
’em all come,” that was entirely 
satisfactory. 

The following morning Ach- 
met called for me, his araba 
drawn by two cream-coloured 
ponies; and at seven we were 
on the road. The rain had 
ceased; but the weather was 
cold and gloomy, and clouds 
were flying low. In half an 
hour we had reached the olive 
groves, whose trees, gnarled 
and twisted and huge, might 
have been growing there when 
Samsoun, as Amisos, was be- 
sieged by the Romans under 
Lucullus, Thence the climb- 
ing road passed eut on to the 
open, grassy mountain-side, and 
the journey was fairly begun. 

As it happened, I did not 
set out alone. <A party of 
Americans going to join the 
Mission at Marsovan had come 
with me on the steamer 
from Constantinople, and we 
left Samsoun together. On 
foot one could go faster 
than the arabas, and so now 
and then I walked beside 
a pleasant and entertaining 
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American girl. She was not 
long from college (Wellesley, 
I think), had rowed in the 
college “eight,” and tramped 
and camped throughout the 
summer in New England 
pine woods. Straight from 
this life she found herself 
on the Bagdad Road, and 
could hardly believe that she 
was not dreaming. She had 
thrills at every turn. Now 
the long strings of sneering, 
betasselled camels, with bells 
the size of buckets. Now a 
party of fierce-looking, gaily- 
dressed men on foot, their faces 
burnt almost to blackness by 
the sun. Now two men at the 
roadside, their arms soaked in 
blood to the elbows, absorbed 
in the work of flaying a dead 
camel. And then a little 
group coming down the slope 
caught her eye. She looked 
at it with extreme curiosity, 
that presently passed into 
something else, and led me 
to look more closely myself. 
I saw a portly, able-bodied 
Turk riding comfortably on 
a donkey and smoking, with 
his wife trudging heavily in 
the mud behind, and carrying 
two young children. Now and 
then the woman managed to 
get in a blow at the donkey 
by way of driving it. As an 
American girl, my companion 
thought she was unlikely to 
see a more astonishing sight 
anywhere. 

From the summit of the 
pass I took my last look at 
the Black Sea, and the air 
was clear enough for a wide 
view of mountains and salt 
water. It went over a stretch 
of country, the rich tobacco 
lands of Baffra and Samsoun 


and the delta of the Yeshil 
Irmak, whose people long have 
felt themselves to be in the 
shadow of Russia, Some, in- 
deed, count upon being Russian 
subjects before they die; and, 
except by Moslems, a change 
in sovereignty would be wel- 
comed by most. 

Looking inland from the 
pass I could see no snow ex- 
cept upon the higher ridges. 
The mountains along the sea- 
board had intercepted the fall, 
and before me, under the 
clouds, was a sun-baked country 
hardly touched even by rain. 

Twenty miles from Sam- 
soun the village of Chakallu 
—‘ Place of Jackals ”—lies in 
the deep valley behind the 
coast range. Here I halted 
for the night; but the Ameri- 
cans went on, to make a long 
stage and reach Marsovan the 
next afternoon, What with 
pleasant company and a pros- 
pect of dry travelling ahead, 
even of a “Little Summer ” yet 
to come, my first day on the 
road seemed to have gone un- 
commonly well. 

A khan on the great high- 
ways bears some slight re- 
semblance in arrangement to 
an old English coaching inn. 
The building lies against the 
road, with an archway through 
it large enough for covered 
vehicles to reach the yard and 
stabling behind. From the 
yard a rough staircase leads 
up to a balcony off which the 
rooms open. Such a khan was 
the one I entered at Chakallu. 

A man-servant unlocked the 
door of a room for me with a 
flourish, for it was “the best 
room in theinn.” Floors, walls, 
and ceiling were of unpainted 
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wood. For blinds the windows 
were screened by lengths of 
dirty white cotton nailed along 
the top. Dust lay thick on the 
floor and rickety table, the 
only article in the room except 
a red earthenware pitcher. On 
the walls were smears of blood, 
where gorged and lethargic 
tahkta bitis—horrifying insect 
to British housewives — had 
perished under the hands of 
enraged owners of the blood. 
But there were also projecting 
nails, upon which things might 
be hung; and that is not a bad 
test of a khan. With lamp 
alight, my bed set up, and food 
cooking upon the stove, the 
room appeared quite snug. 
When I woke the next morn- 
ing and looked out the road 
was filled with fog. The morn- 
ing routine of shaving, dress- 
ing, cooking, breakfasting, 


washing-up, and packing took 
two hours, and soon after eight 


I left the khan. For the 
night’s accommodation I paid 
10 piastres (less than two shil- 
lings). The road began to 
climb at once, and as it rose 
the fog thinned, blue sky ap- 
peared in the rifts, and soon 
the sun was shining. To reach 
the pass the road went in long 
loops with hairpin bends; but 
there was a direct track through 
the scrub up the face of the 
mountain. Up this I went in 
sheer lightness of heart, and 
could hear the jingling of the 
araba, and Achmet singing to 
himself, and the clanking of 
camel bells as a caravan slowly 
wended its way down from the 
pass. 

I reached the summit long 
before the araba. There was 
& little kKahveh here, a place of 
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welcome refreshment for man 
and beast. I sat on a bench 
before it, and had coffee with 
the owner while awaiting 
Achmet, and looked over the 
deep valley to the range of 
Kara Dagh that I was to cross 
during the day. Larks were 
singing in a blue sky. The fog 
had melted into thin wisps that 
rolled in the wooded glens be- 
low. The sun was hot, and 
the air clear and fresh as 
spring. Winter seemed far 
off—and so it proved to be. 
This glorious weather of the 
“Little Summer” into which 
I had come was to go with me, 
almost without break, for more 
than six hundred miles. 

As we rose out of the next 
valley a donkey and a figure 
beside it on the ground at- 
tracted my notice. They were 
in the shadow of a solitary 
wild pear-tree growing at the 
road’s edge. The donkey 
stood with drooping head, the 
picture of patience; but the 
figure moved in a ocurious 
fashion, and I went up to look 
more closely. I had fallen into 
the trap of a beggar, one of 
those mendicants who infest 
the road. He asked for alms, 
and when I did not give at 
ence he sprang up and ran 
about on all-fours like a dog. 
Then I saw that he was with- 
out thighs; that the knee-joint 
was at the hip, and his legs 
only half the usuallength. He 
showed a number of antics, 
imitating a goat and other 
animals to admiration. With 
his grim bearded face thrust 
upwards, and the odd move- 
ment of his little legs, he 
lacked only a stump of tail to 
make me think I had come 
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upon a satyr in life. At last I 
photographed him, and gave 
him three piastres for doing so. 
Achmet protested against the 
amount; the beggar was rich, 
he said, and then explained, 
with a touch of admiration, 
that the fellow had two, or 
perhaps three, wives. 

From the pass of Kara Dagh 
a long, dusty road descended 
gently into the little town of 
Khavsa, that faced me from 
its sunburnt hillside almost 
the whole way. It has medi- 
cinal baths that from Roman 
times to the present have 
drawn many visitors. Through 
half-open doors at my khan I 
could see families who had 
come for their health living 
in a single room. Bedding and 
cooking utensils lumbered the 
floor, there seemed to be hard- 
ly space to turn, but three 
or four people managed to live 
together thus with apparent 
satisfaction. 

A khan provides nothing but 
shelter, light, and water, with 
fire as an extra; everything 
else the traveller brings him- 
self. For this reason a good 
deal of baggage is necessary 
when journeying in Asia Minor, 
even for natives. As for me, 
though visibly a pedestrian, 
and therefore one who might 
be supposed to go light, I was 
accompanied by gear that, when 
spread out, looked enough for a 
harem. Nor could I reduce it, 
though I often tried. My trav- 
elling bed, mattress that rolled 
up, blankets, sleeping-bag, and 
pillow certainly did not amount 
to much, and packed into a 
single canvas bag. It was a 
sort of kitchen accompanying 
me that made the bewildering 





display in the khans at night. 
Cholera had just taken off 
50,000 people, and as it had 
not yet disappeared precau- 
tions against it were necessary, 
even by a pedestrian. There- 
fore I cooked for myself, drank 
nothing without first boiling 
it, or seeing it boiled, scorched 
each slice of bread I ate, and 
did my own washing-up. For 
these purposes I had two small 
stoves, one burning kerosene 
vapour, the other methylated 
spirit. And to carry food and 
stores in daily use there was a 
whole battery of aluminium, 
screw -topped canisters and 
boxes of various sizes, besides 
cooking utensils, plates, cups, 
and the like. They made a 
brave show of polished metal, 
and were generally supposed to 
be silver. 

Even with all these do- 
mestic appliances the prob- 
lem of food was not alto- 
gether simple. For bread, eggs, 
poultry, potatees, fruit, and 
yoghourt, I looked to the 
country; the remainder I 
carried, and that was a good 
deal. Some like to travel and 
eat native foods; I intended to 
have honest English breakfasts 
the whole way. There was to 
be no beginning the day stayed 
only on coffee and bread; so 
I had a supply of bacon, Cam- 
bridge sausages, beef, soups, 
jam, butter, milk, and cheese, 
all in tin, also cocoa and tea. 
Of English tobacco, an article 
forbidden in the country, I 
had three pounds. A powerful 
Browning with 200 rounds, and 
a heavy steel-pointed stick for 
use against dogs, were my arms. 
I also carried two cameras, one 
taking quarter-plate views, the 
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other post-card size. So fitted 
out I thought myself competent 
to go anywhere, 

Through a bare, rocky gorge, 
with a river flowing in the 
bottom, I travelled the next 
morning to the plain of Mar- 
sovan. At the edge of the 
plain the road turned east- 
ward for Amasia, and I left it 
at this point to visit Marsovan 
town. Soon after midday I 
entered the dense belt of vine- 
yards, orchards, and gardens 
that surround the place wher- 
ever water for irrigation can 
be brought. The road became 
a narrow lane going between 
rough hedges of hawthorn 
tangled with wild clematis, 
and overhung by walnut-trees, 
the tree of the district. Then 
after passing the burying- 


grounds, containing many fresh 
cholera-graves, and the great 


mound of loose stones above 
the Armenian victims of a 
massacre, I reached the town. 

Marsovan is of small interest 
either in itself or its past. It 
has, however, one link connect- 
ing it with European history 
that it does not readily forget. 
Here was born Kara Mustapha 
Pasha—“ Black Mustapha” in 
English—who commanded the 
Turkish Army at the siege of 
Vienna in 1683, and came so 
near to establishing the Cres- 
cent in Central Europe. Doubt- 
less his name, though dreaded 
enough in Christendom once, 
is almost forgotten now; but 
in Marsovan it is still in daily 
speech in shortened form. They 
have the “ Pasha Mosque” and 
“Pasha Baths,” and _ their 
public water supply is the 
“Pasha Water,” gifts of Kara 
Mustapha to his native place. 
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The rents of a large commercial 
building that he also erected 
go to his descendants to the 
present day. 

In curious contrast with the 
aims of the town’s greatest son 
is the fact that here is the 
largest American Mission in 
Asia Minor. The Mission is 
something more than the mind 
usually connects with the word. 
Within the walls of the old 
compound are Anatolia College, 
a large Girls’ School, a hospital, 
schools for the deaf and dumb, 
a flour mill, workshops, and 
the Mission houses, to say 
nothing of college and private 
gardens, and the little bury- 
ing- ground, where for fifty 
years the Mission has laid its 
dead. Some 800 souls in 
all, forty or so of whom are 
Americans, live inside the com- 
pound. The Mission houses 
form what may almost be called 
an American village—township 
will not do, for it has the 
pieturesqueness of a village. 
The houses are red-roofed—the 
older ones grown with lichen— 
no two alike, and none on the 
same frontage ; some were built 
on the slope to get the eastern 
view, others for the western. 
There are narrow cobbled pas- 
sages and alleys passing under 
old quince trees, and cherry, 
and white mulberry, and wal- 
nut, and each house has its 
garden. And in the sense that 
it is enclosed by high walls, 
and has a North Gate, Town 
Gate, and West Gate, it is 
a walled village. You pass 
at a step from the dirt and 
squalor of the native streets 
into the cleanliness and bright- 
ness and flowers of the com- 
pound. But there is no im- 
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pression of village calm in this 
American settlement. They 
breakfast at seven, or earlier, 
and at eight o'clock the long 
day’s duties begin. They are 
always short-handed, and in 
the hospital work literally at 
the run. I was the doctor’s 
guest, and the sound and sight 
of running feet upon the long 
hospital balcony after eight 
o’clock became familiar to me. 

Peculiarities of Anatolian life 
are reflected sharply in the hos- 
pital records. Gunshot wounds 
are numerous; but there is also 
a clearly defined “shooting 
season.” The season is in 
spring, when water is most 
valuable for the growing crops, 
and cultivators in the irrigated 
orchards and vineyards fall out 
over the distribution. It was 
after an affair of this sort that 
two men came running to the 


hospital, each with a hand 
clapped over the hole in his 
abdomen made by the bullet of 


the other. One was found to 
have five perforations of the 
intestines; the other seven. 
But they were hardy folk, and 
in three weeks’ time were about 
again, in a condition to renew 
the quarrel if desired. 

Under pressure of necessity 
the hospital is glad to make 
use of any help available. In 
me, a8 @ man known to have 
seen blood, and unlikely to 
faint, they recognised one day 
&@ promising emergency anes- 
thetist. Their regular man 
had been called up to the 
army, and the substitute whe 
took the duty wrote that 
he suddenly found himself un- 
able to attend. Operations 
had to be done, so I was to 
be instructed quickly, and fill 
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his place. Fortunately, how- 
ever, he came after all, and the 
value of my newly-discovered 
usefulness was never tested. 

When I came to set out 
again Achmet limited the dis- 
tance he was te go. He would 
go to Sivas, but no farther, 
fearing that if he did snow 
would prevent his return to 
Marsovan before the spring. 
Earlier in the year, he said, 
he would have been willing to 
accompany me anywhere. 

On a fresh morning, as 
bright and sunny as any, I 
left the Mission compound, 
and at the edge of the town 
entered the Amasia road beside 
the ruined tomb of some long- 
forgotten holy man. A thou- 
sand miles—perhaps more, I 
hoped—of Asia Minor lay be- 
fore me, and I would have 
changed places with no one. 
The road wound over the open 
plain, with the precipices of 
Amasia, thirty miles away, 
showing my evening destina- 
tion. Farmers were clearing 
up their threshing-floors after 
the threshing, and loading the 
straw into great wicker baskets 
placed on carts drawn by black 
oxen. Filocks of goats and 
sheep were scattered about, a 
man and dog to every flock, 
and droves of horses roamed at 
large. Here and there the plain 
was dotted with clumps of 
trees, from each of which rose 
a white minaret, Village spires 
seen rising over a wide English 
countryside give the impression 
of native piety, and here the 
minarets produced the same 
effect, undiminished even by 
the flashing crescents that 
surmounted them. 

About two o’clock I reached 
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the entrance to the ravine, 
seven miles long, by which my 
road found its way into the 
great Amasia Gorge. On the 
opposite side of this ravine, 
across & river, lay the Bagdad 
Road, smoking with the dust 
of crowded traffic drawing into 
Amasia for the night. Pres- 
ently a dull, rumbling sound 
began, and grew louder and 
louder as I advanced, till it 
became almost a roar. Between 
the cliffs of the quarter-mile- 
wide gorge it filled the air. It 
seemed to be coming towards 
me, and for my life I could 
think of no explanation. And 
then round a bend of the Bag- 
dad Road appeared a long 
column of ammunition wag- 
gons, jolting heavily at a trot, 
on their way to Samsoun, It 
was the time of the Italian war, 
and ammunition being none 
too plentiful at Constantinople, 
some was being transferred 
from the Russian frontier. A 
little farther on my road and 
the Bagdad Road united, and I 
entered the Amasia Gorge with 
a dusty procession of animals 
and bullock carts. The sun 
was still high, but already the 
shadow of the western preci- 
pices lay on the town. 

When better conditions are 
established in Asia Minor, and 
railways make travelling easy, 
people will go to Amasia and 
say that they have never seen 
anything to equalit. It hasa 
slight resemblance to Dinant, 
but with the physical features 
of that town magnified out of 
comparison, 

With a population of 60,000, 
this old city, once the capital 
of Pontus, stretches for more 
than a mile along both. banks 
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of the Yeshil Irmak, called in 
old times the Iris river. The 
gorge is perhaps a mile in 
width, enclosed by precipices 
that on the east are said to 
rise over 3000 feet, and on the 
west to about a third that 
height. Small lateral ravines 
run out of the gorge into the 
heart of the rocks. On the 
western side is a fine old castle, 
crowning a crag 1000 feet 
above the town. More than 
twenty bridges span the river, 
which runs between gardens, 
and trees, and quaint old over- 
hanging houses, and mosques, 
and thronged EHastern streets. 
There are scores of great 
water-wheels raising water 
for irrigation, and their slowly- 
tipped buckets make a pervad- 
ing sound like the ticking of 
gigantic clocks. 

Between the cliffs the gorge 
is packed with houses and 
gardens terraced on the slopes 
and- ravines. There are old 
Seljukian mosques, colleges, 
and monuments. There is 
Roman work and Mithridatio 
work, And looking down on 
all from the western precipice 
are the five great rock-hewn 
“Tombs of the Kings.” They 
were old in the time of Strabo, 
who was born here, and they 
remain now as unchanged as 
when they were cut. I had 
heard much about Amasia, 
but no one had overstated 
its charms; all, in fact, had 
quite understated them. 

I should have liked to 
a week in the place, but could 
only give it two days. On 
reaching my khan on the main 
street I told Achmet to be 


ready to go out with me at 
eight the next morning. 
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I wandered in the streets 
and hung over the bridges 
till darkness came on, the trans- 
parent darkness of shadow, for 
the hour was early, and the 
sky above still held light. On 
returning to the khan I went 
through my domestic labours, 
and after a meal strolled out 
on the balcony behind. The 
yard was filled with waggons 
and arabas. Now and then 
came the stamping and 
whinnying of stabled horses. 
Groups of men were smoking, 
and I could hear the low tones 
of their voices, The great 
eastern precipice stood black 
and overpowering above me, 
with a ragged edge against a 
sky I thought still strangely 
light. I looked at the min- 
arets below, watched the 
waxing and waning of the 
smokers’ cigarettes, sniffed the 
indescribable smell of a Turkish 
city —nowhere stronger than 
here—and then I paused.. A 
curious light seemed to be 
spreading around me, and 
looking up there was the 
moon pushing its upper half 
above the edge of the pre- 
cipice. It looked exactly like 
an inquisitive face peeping 
over a wall. I could almost 
see it move. It came up, 
a hunter’s moon, round - and 
brilliant, and shone on the 
city with a flood of light that 
made the mosques, and min- 
arets, and domes, and gardens 
visible as by day. In a little 
while distant singing began, a 
voice here, a voice there, wail- 
ing melancholy Turkish songs 
to the twanging of a mando- 
line. And then a little drum 
began to beat, the saz, with 


its skin stretched hard as a 
board, and the most defiant 
note of any instrument I have 
ever heard. I did not go to 
bed till every sound had ceased. 

At eight the next morning 
there was no Achmet. I looked 
for him, but they said he had 
gone down the street and would 
come back presently. I waited, 
and he did not come, and leav- 
ing a message that he was to 
wait for me here, I went out 
with two cameras to make the 
most of a bright morning. 

I had not been out long when 
two zaptiehs stopped me. They 
asked civilly enough where I 
came from and where I was 
going. I told them, but they 
said I must now go with them 
to the Chief of Police. We 
walked down the busy main 
street, and an interested crowd 
began to gather. Boys ran 
behind me, and people lined 
the side of the road. Presently 
a voice called out in English— 

“What is it you do?” and 
@ young man, evidently an 
Armenian, came up to me. 
He introduced himself as a 
graduate of Sivas American 
College, and a printer in busi- 
ness in Amasia. 

“The Governor is my friend,” 
he said, when I had given him 
a few particulars of myself. 
“Let us go to the Governor 
when he comes to the Konak.” 
I thought a Turkish governor 
unlikely to acknowledge the 
friendship, but was grateful 
to my new-found Armenian 
supporter. 

Presently the zaptiehe led 
into the shop of a Turkish 
chemist, who, it was said, 
would be able to examine my 
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passport as a sort of pre- 
liminary investigation, The 
chemist looked at the docu- 
ment gravely, but did not 
venture at first to read it 
aloud. Evidently he made 
something of it, but what, I 
could hardly guess. 

The stately phrasing of the 
British passport must often 
have given rise to such a 
scene as followed here. The 
chemist had trouble with the 
opening words. “We, Sir 
Edward Grey,” eventually de- 
tained him so long that we got 
no further, and he found that 
I was a person to go before 
the higher authorities. Mean- 
while coffee and cigarettes 
were brought in, for there 
was no lack of politeness. 
At length it was decided 


that the Governor might be 
seen, and we went on to the 


Konak. 

We found him, and the pass- 
port was carefully examined 
again, but without removing 
the suspicion that I was an 
enemy of the State. In my 
pocket was an old teskere, a 
permit that had authorised me 
to travel in the interior eighteen 
months before. Teskeres had 
since been abolished, and I re- 
garded this one more as a 
curiosity than anything else. 
But it had not lost its im- 
portance here. The Governor 
looked at it and his manner 
changed. 

“Stature high ” he read, and, 
asking me to stand, went on 
with the description that a 
somewhat exaggerative Turk- 
ish official had drawn up. 
Eyes were described as red 
and grey, but he took that 
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as near enough. He now was 
satisfied, and apologised for my 
detention. The country was at 
war; agents of the enemy were 
known to be going about; and 
care had to be taken. It gave 
him much pleasure to meet an 
Englishman, and to do any- 
thing for one, for England had 
always been the friend of 
Turkey. He would give me a 
letter to the Chief of Police 
securing me from further 
trouble, and allowing me to 
take photographs wherever I 
might go, even in Syria. 

I never saw the letter, for it 
was entrusted to the soldier 
who accompanied us to the 
Police quarters. But—whether 
due to the Governor’s promise 
or not—wherever I went after- 
wards, even into districts under 
martial law, I was always free 
to photograph, and never 
was troubled again by the 
authorities. 

This business occupied five 
hours; and when I got back 
to the khan Achmet was in 
doubt as to what had happened 
to me. During the afternoon 
we climbed to the castle by a 
steep slope at the rear. In 
his cumbersome garments and 
heavy shoes, which continually 
came off owing to being open 
at the heel, Achmet had trouble 
the whole way. But he kept 
at it, and at the top clambered 
about on the broken walls, 
going wherever I went, 

Even Timur, great in sieges, 
found this castle beyond his 
power to take. Most of it is in 
ruins, and what remains intact 
is chiefly blank masonry, inter- 
esting only for its careful work. 
Looking over a wall was a 
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field-gun with a thousand-feet 
drep under its muzzle. During 
the thirty days of Ramazan it 
would nightly give the time of 
sunset, important moment to a 
population waiting at tables 
below to break the day’s fast. 
When I left this rock the 
city was growing dark, and 
lights began to shine though 
the sun was only just setting. 

The next morning I gave to 
the town ; but a month would 
not exhaust the interest of its 
old mosques with cloistered 
courtyards, its Seljuk colleges 
and monuments, the bridges, 
old houses, and Tombs of the 
Kings. These last are similar 
to the Mirror Tomb, in visiting 
which I spent the afternoon. 
It lies in the gorge, about two 
miles below the town, and is 
cut in a face of rock looking 
east over the river. Outwardly 
it is a semicircular arch, about 
thirty feet in span and some- 
what more in height, sunk in 
the cliff to a depth of ten feet. 
A flight of eight steps leads 
up to a narrow platform from 
which the jambs of the arch 
rise, and twelve or fifteen feet 
above the platform is a rect- 
angular doorway to the tomb. 
The tomb is polished within, 
and from this fact comes the 
popular name. The front was 
shaded by walnut trees that 
made a grateful shelter as I 
sat on the steps this hot, 
windless afternoon, and looked 
across the river and gardens 
to the opposite rocks. The 
only sound was the ticking of 
a water-wheel; and the spot 
was so pleasant that I might 
have lingered an hour if bare- 
footed Turkish children had 
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not come with a rush demand- 
ing baksheesh. 

Above and below Amasia the 
gorge is filled with gardens, 
and they also extend the whole 
length of the ravine from 
Marsovan plain. In all Asia 
Minor there are no such gar- 
dens and orchards. Abund- 
ance of water, strong sunlight 
reflected by the precipitous 
rocks, and a rich soil, make 
the gorges a gigantic hot- 
house. The best apples known 
in Constantinople come from 
Amasia. In Amasia some call 
them “English apples,’ the 
original stock having come 
from England nearly a cen- 
tury ago. They are of no sort 
known to me; but conditions 
may have changed the char- 
acteristics. Whatever the 
original, however, it has not 
degenerated, for better apples 
I have never eaten anywhere. 

I left Amasia on a morning 
when country-folk were coming 
into market, and for miles I 
travelled against a stream of 
animals and peasants. The 
gorge soon began to open, but 
it still showed bold precipitous 
sides, and in this valley bottom 
the river still wound among 
gardens, orchards, and vine- 
yards that filled the whole 
space. Presently I came to a 
rocky knoll from which, seem- 
ingly from the earth, smoke 
was rising in various places. 
I thought of lime-kilns and tile- 
burners, but was altogether 
astray. When I got abreast 
of it I found that here was a 
colony of cave-dwellers, with 

ple running in and out of 

urrows like rabbits in a 
warren. 











Presently the road left the 
valley of the Yeshil Irmak, and 
climbed over a neck between 
hills dotted with beech scrub 
and Christ’s thorn. Their 
autumn foliage was so brilliant 
that in the distance the slopes 
seemed to be splashed with 
scarlet poppies. 

Yeni Bazaar was my stopping- 
place for the night, a little khan 
in an open valley with bold 
scrub-covered mountains in the 
south. Fifteen miles across the 
same mountains, as the crow 
flies, is the little town of Zilleh, 
with its lasting name, Zilleh 
was the scene of the battle that 
produced Ceesar’s vent, vidi, vici, 
and I almost went two days’ 
journey off my road to see the 
place. 

Soon after leaving Yeni 
Bazaar, I discovered one 
of the few drawbacks of 
going on foot on this road. 
As a pedestrian I could 
not keep the araba stages 
between the large towns and 
so missed the good khans. It 
was at Chengel, a dozen miles 
beyond Yeni Bazaar, that this 
fact dawned on me. The road 
went down into a little wooded 
valley, and there at the bottom 
were two excellent khans that 
araba passengers, into and out 
of Amasia, make a point of 
reaching. My stages were those 
of donkey-men and carters, and 
I had to use their khans. 

In this way I found myself 
limited to Turkhal after pass- 
ing Chengel, and Turkhal had 
a very bad name, 

“Don’t stop at Turkhal,” 
was advice that had been given 
me half a dozen times, some- 
times with the explanation 
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that the place was Turkish, 
filthy, and fanatical. At a 
pinch I thought I could stop 
anywhere, and so was not 
much troubled on finding that 
my quarters for the night must 
be in Turkhal, unless I was 
willing to go some distance 
farther. 

The town lies in a little 
plain. The road by which I 
entered had water on either 
side, and beyond the water 
rich green meadows, in vivid 
contrast to the brown country- 
side through which I had 
passed. A bold island rock, 
crowned by a castle, rose over 
the houses. I thought that 
Turkhal had been strangely 
slandered. But any favour- 
able impression due to distance 
fell away immediately I entered 
the main street. I had seen 
dirty Turkish towns before— 
Vizier Keupru, for instance, 
that has a typhoid of its own— 
but none so bad as this. To pass 
dry-footed I sometimes had to 
go sideways between the little, 
one - storied, fly - blown shops, 
and the fetid blue liquid, a foot 
deep, that the araba was churn- 
ing. I mounted the araba at 
last, and driving to the only 
khan, looked into the building. 
There were flies like the fourth 
plague of Egypt, and their buz- 
zing made a level, unvarying 
sound that filled the air. Not 
only were there ordinary house- 
flies, large and small, but also 
those flat, quick- flying ones 
that in Asia Minor accompany 
animals. They settle on the 
human neck sometimes, and 
as they refuse to be brushed 
away, have to be scraped off. 
I thought I would rather walk 
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ten miles farther than spend 
the night in this hive. 

Achmet said there was a 
little khan an hour beyond, 
and we left to go there; 
but his hour turned out to 
be nearly three. At sunset 
the wide undulating country, 
ringed by mountains, was 
bathed in violet. It was no 
mere suggestion of colour, but 
so vivid as to cause wonder- 
ment. The black tents of 
Yuruk nomads near the road 
became deep purple, under a 
lemon - coloured western sky, 
and with the dancing camp- 
fires, and dim moving figures, 
made a scene that I set against 
the unpleasantness of Turkhal. 

A bright moon lighted us 
into the Circassian village of 
Jelat, a mile or two off the 
main road, and though the 
khan was crowded I managed 
to get a room. It was in the 
roof, and had a ceiling of fresh 
pine twigs, and a hole in the 
wall for window. Pigeons used 
the room as loft, and I had 
trouble in driving them out; 
and when I was shaving before 
the opening in the morning 
one of these birds entered it 
in flight and cannoned against 
my head. I have doubt whether 
man or bird was the more 
startled. 

When I left Jelat at eight 
the sun had grown so warm 
that I was glad the month was 
November and not August. It 
proved to be the hottest day of 
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the journey ; and when I saw a 
shaded thermometer about four 
o’clock it showed a temperature 
nearly equalling 80° Fahr. 

The road wound along a 
wide, treeless valley towards 
Tokat. Many robberies had 
happened here in the past, and 
victims had told me of their 
experiences. The robbers had 
ridden up from behind, as 
if passing, and then suddenly 
covered driver and occupants 
of the araba with revolvers. 
Highway robbery on Turkish 
roads is usually due as much 
to the victims’ carelessness as 
any special daring by the 
robbers. Make the opportunity 
difficult for them, and they 
may think it no opportunity 
at all, and go by with saluta- 
tions to rob some one less 
prepared. So now when I saw 
two Circassian horsemen over- 
taking us, one some little dis- 
tance behind the other, and 
that Achmet was a similar 
distance behind me, I became 
suspicious. I slipped the 
Browning into my _ jacket 
pocket, and with it in hand 
drew to the side of the road 
and waited. As the leading 
rider came towards me after 
passing the araba I watched 
his free hand and was ready 
to cover him if necessary. He 
looked at me furtively as he 
rode by, and so did the other 
man, and I had a feeling that 
my caution had not been alto- 
gether unwarranted. 


(To be continued.) 





THE LAW OF THE MEDES. 


BY “BARTIMEUS,” AUTHOR OF ‘NAVAL OCCASIONS.’ 


I, COMPULSORY BATHING. 


In moments of crisis the dis- 
ciplined human mind works as 
a thing detached, refusing to 
be hurried or flustered by out- 
ward circumstance. Time and 
its artificial divisions it ac- 
knowledges not. It is con- 
cerned with preposterous de- 
tails: with the ludicrous, and 
is acutely solicitous of other 
people’s welfare, whilst work- 
ing at a speed mere electricity 
could never attain. 

Thus with James Thorogood, 
Lieutenant, Royal Navy, when 
he, together with his bath, 
bedding, clothes, and scanty 
cabin furniture, revolver, first- 
aid outfit, and all the things 
that were his, were precipitated 
through his cabin door across 
the aft-deck. The ship heeled 
violently, and the stunning 
sound of the explosion died 
away amid the uproar of men’s 
voices along the mess-deck and 
the tinkle and clatter of broken 
crockery in the ward-room 
pantry. 

“Torpedoed!” said James, 
and was in his conjecture en- 
tirely correct. He emerged 
from beneath the débris of his 
possessions shaken and bruised, 
and was aware that the aft- 
deck (that spacious vestibule 
giving admittance on either 
side to efficers’ cabins and 
normally occupied by a solitary 
Marine sentry) was filled with 
figures rushing past him to- 


wards the hatchway. It was 
half-past seven in the morning ; 
the morning watch had been 
relieved, and were dressing. 
The middle watch, of which he 
had been one, were turning out 
after a brief three hours’ spell 
of sleep. Officers from the 
bath - room, girt in towels, 
wardroom servants who had 
been laying the table for break- 
fast, one or two warrant offi- 
cers in sea-boots and monkey 
jackets, the watch below, in 
short, appeared and vanished 
from his field of vision like 
figures on a screen. In no 
sense of the word, however, did 
the rush resemble a panic, 
The aft-deck had seen greater 
haste on all sides in a scramble 
on deck to cheer a troopship 
passing the cruiser’s escort. 
But the variety of dress and 
undress, the expressions of 
grim anticipation in each 
man’s face as they stumbled 
ever the uneven deck, set 
Thorogood’s reeling mind, as 
it were, upon its feet. 

The Surgeon, pyjama-clad, 
a@ crimson streak running 
diagonally aeross the lather 
on his cheek, suddenly ap- 
peared crawling on all-fours 
through the deorway of his 
shattered cabin. “I always 
said those safety razors were 
rotten things,” he observed 
ruefully. “I’ve just carved 
my initials on my face. And 
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my ankle’s broken. Have we 
been torpedoed, or what, at 
all? An’ what game is it 
you're playing under that bath, 
James? Are you pretending 
to be an oyster?” 

Thorogood pulled himself 
together and stood up. “I 
think one of their submarines 
must have bagged us.” He 
nodded across the flat to 
where, beyond the wrecked 
débris of three cabins, the 
cruiser’s side gaped open to a 
clear sky and a line of splash- 
ing waves. Overhead on deck 
the 12-pounders were bark- 
ing out a series of ear-splitting 
reports, — much as a terrier 
might yap defiance at a cobra, 
over the stricken body of its 
master. 

“JT think our number’s up, 
old thing.” Thorogood bent 
and slipped his arms under 
the Surgeon’s body. “Shove 


your arms round my neck... . 


Steady !—hurt you? Heave! 
Up we go!” A _ midship- 
man ascending the hatchway 
paused and turned back. 
Then he ran towards them, 
spattering through the water 
that had already invaded the 
flat. 

“Still!” sang a bugle on 
deck. There was an instant’s 
lull in the stampede of feet 
overhead. The voices of the 
officers calling orders were 
silent. The only sounds were 
the lapping of the waves along 
the riven hull and the inter- 
mittent reports of the quick- 
firers. Then came the shrill 
squeal of the pipes. 

‘‘Fall-in!” roared a voice 
down the hatchway. “Clear 
lower deck! Every soul on 
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again. 

Thorogood staggered with 
his burden across the buckled 
plating of the flat and reached 
the hatchway. The midship- 
man who had turned back 
passed him, his face white and 
set. “Here!” called the Lieu- 
tenant from the bottom of the 
ladder. “This way, my son!. 
Fall-in’s the order!” For a 
moment the boy glanced back 
irresolute across the flat, now 
ankle-deep in water. The 
electric light had been extin- 
guished, and in the greenish 
gloom between decks he looked 
a small and very forlorn figure. 
He pointed towards the wreck- 
age of the after-cabin, called 
something inaudible, and, turn- 
ing, was lost to view aft. 

“That’s the Pay’s cabin,” 
said the Doctor between his 
teeth. ‘“ He was a good friend 
to that little lad. I suppose 
the boy’s gone to look for him, 
and the Pay as dead as a 
haddock, likely as not.” 

Thorogood deposited the Sur- 
geon on the upper deck, fetched 
a life-buoy, and rammed it over 
the injured man’s shoulders. 
“God forgive me for taking it,” 
said the latter gratefully, “but 
my fibula’s cracked to blazes, 
an’ I love my wife... .” 

All round them men were 
working furiously with knives 
and crowbars, casting off lash- 
ings from boats and baulks of 
timber on the booms, wrenching 
doors and woodwork from their 
fastenings, anything capable 
of floating and supporting a 
swimmer. The officers were 
encouraging the men with 
words and example, steadying 
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them with cheery catch-words 
of their Service, ever with an 
eye on the fore-bridge, at the 
extreme end of which the Cap- 
tain was standing. 

On the after shelter-deck the 
Gunner, bare-headed and clad 
only in a shirt and trousers, 
was single-handed loading and 
firing a twelve-pounder as fast 
as he could snap the breech to 
and lay the gun. His face was 
distorted with rage, and his 
black brows met across his nose 
in a@ scowl that at any other 
time would have suggested 
acute melodrama. 

The figure on the fore-bridge 
made a gesture with his arm. 
“Fall-in!” shouted the Com- 
mander, “Fall-in facing out- 
board and strip! Stand by to 
swim for it!” Seven hundred 
men, bluejackets, stokers, and 
marines, hurriedly formed up 
and began to divest themselves 
of their clothes. They were 
drawn up regardless of class 
or rating, and a burly marine 
artilleryman, wriggling out of 
his cholera-belt, laughed in the 
blackened face of a stoker fresh 
from the furnacedoor. ‘Cheer 
up, mate!” he said encourag- 
ingly, “you'll soon ‘ave a 
chance to wash your bloomin’ 
face!” 

The ship gave a sudden lurch, 
settled deeper in the water, and 
began to heel slowly over. The 
Captain, clinging to the bridge- 
rail to maintain his balance, 
raised the megaphene to his 
mouth— 

“Carry on!” he shouted. 
“Every man for himself!” 
He lowered the megaphone and 
added between his teeth, “And 
God for us all!” 
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The ship was lying over at 
an angle of 60°, and the men 
were clustered along the bul- 
warks and nettings, as if loath 
to leave their stricken home 
even at the eleventh hour. A 
muscular leading seaman was 
the first to go—a nude, pink 
figure, wading reluctantly down 
the sloping side of the cruiser, 
for all the world like a child 
paddling. He stopped when 
waist-deep and looked back. 
“’Ere!” he shouted, *’ow far 
is it toYarmouth? Not more’n 
a ’undred an’ fifty miles, is it? 
I gotter aunt livin’ there. . . .” 

Then came the rush, together 
with a roar of voices, shouts 
and cheers, cries for help, 
valiant, quickly-stifled snatches 
of “Tipperary,” and, over all, 
the hiss of eseaping steam. 

‘She wouldn’t be ’arf pleased 
to see yer, nobby!” shouted a 
voice above the hubbub. “Not 
’arf she wouldn’t! Nah then, 
’oo’s for compulsory bathin’?... 
Gawd! Ain’t it cold....!” 





How he found himself in the 
water Thorogood had ne very 
clear recollection, but instinc- 
tively he struck out through 
the welter of gasping, bobbing 
heads till he was olear of the 
clutching menace of the drown- 
ing. The Commander, clad 
simply in his wrist-watch and 
uniform cap, was standing on 
the balsa raft with scores of 
men hanging to its support. 
“Get away from the ship!” 
he was bawling at the full 
strength of his lungs. “Get 
clear before she goes——!” 

The stern of the cruiser rose 
high in the air, and she dived 
with sickening suddenness into 
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the grey vortex of waters, Piti- 
ful cries for help sounded on all 
sides. Two cutters and a few 
hastily constructed rafts were 
piled with survivors: others 
swam to and fro looking for 
floating débris, or floated, re- 
serving their strength. The 
cries and shouts grew fewer. 

Thorogood had long parted 
with his support, the broken 
loom of an oar, and was float- 
ing on his back, when he found 
himself in close proximity to 
two figures clinging to an 
empty breaker. One he re- 
cognised as a Midshipman, the 
other was a bearded Chief 
Stoker. The boy’s teeth were 
chattering and his face was 
blue with cold. 

“W-w-what were you g-g-g- 
oing to have fer b-b-b-breakfast 
in your m-m-mess?” he was 
asking his companion in mis- 
fortune. Hang it all, a fel- 
low of fifteen had to show 
somehow he wasn’t afraid -of 
dying. 

“Kippers,” replied the Chief 
Stoker, recognising his part, 
and playing up to it manfully. 
“T’m partial to a kipper, me- 
self. An’ fat ’am.” 

The Midshipman caught 
sight of Thorogood, and raised 
an arm in greeting. As he did 
so, @ sudden spasm of cramp 
twisted his face like a mask. 
He relaxed his grasp of the 
breaker and sank instantly. 

The two men reappeared half 
a minute later empty-handed, 
and clung to the barrel ex- 
hausted. 

“It’s all chalked up some- 
where, I suppose!” splut- 
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tered James, gasping for his 
breath. 

‘‘Child-murder, sir, I reckon 
that is,” was the tense reply. 
“‘That’s on their slop-ticket * all 
right. . . . ‘ Kippers,’ I sez, sky- 
larkin’ like . . . an’ ’e sinks 
like a stone... .” 

Among the wave-tops six 
hundred yards away a slender 
upright object turned in a wide 
circle and moved slowly north- 
ward. To the south a cluster 
of smoke- spirals appeared 
above the horizon, growing 
gradually more distinct. The 


party in one of the cutters 
raised a wavering cheer. 

“Cheer up for Chatham!” 
shouted a clear voice across 
the grey waste of water. “ Here 
come the Destroyers! ... Stick 
it, my hearties!” 


After a month’s leave James 
consulted a specialist. He was 
@ very wise man, and his jerky 
discourse concerned shocked 
nerve-centres and reflex ac- 
tions. “That’s all right,” 
interrupted the thoroughly 
startled James (sometime wing 
three-quarter for the United 
Services XV). “But what de- 
feats me is not being able to 
cross a London street without 
‘coming over all of a tremble’! 
An’ when I try to light «a 
cigarette” —he extended an 
unsteady hand— “Look! ... 
I’m as fit as a fiddle really. 
Only the Medical Department 
won’t pass me for service afloat. 
An’ I want to get back, d’you 
see? There’s a Super-Dread- 
nought commissioning seon 
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The specialist wrote cabal- 
istic signs on a piece of paper. 
“Bracing climate—East Coast 
for preference. ... Plenty of 
exercise. Walk. Fresh air. 
Early hours, Come and see 
me again in a fortnight, and 
get this made up—that’s all 
right ” he waved aside 
James’s proffered guineas. 
“Don’t accept fees from Naval 
or Military. . . . "Least we can 
do is to mend you quickly. 
"Morning. .. .” 

James descended the stair- 


II. THE 


A ramshackle covered cart, 
laden with an assortment of 
tinware, had stopped on the 
outskirts of the village. The 
owner, a bent scarecrow of a 
fellow, was effecting repairs to 
his nag’s harness with a piece 
of string. Evening was setting 
in, and the south-east wind 
swept a grey haze across the 
coast road and sombre marshes. 
The tinker completed first-aid 
to the harness, and stood at 
the front of the cart to light 
his lamps. The first match 
blew out, and he came closer 
to the body of the vehicle for 
shelter from the wind. 

At that moment a pedestrian 
passed, humming a little tune 
to himself, striding along 
through the November mirk 
with swinging gait. It may 
have been that his voice, coming 
suddenly within range of the 
mare’s ears, conveyed a sound 
of enceuragement. Perhaps 
the lights of the village twink- 
ling out one by one along the 
village street suggested stables 
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case and passed a tall, lean 
figure in soiled khaki ascend- 
ing, whom the Public (to- 
gether with his wife and 
family) had every reason to 
suppose was at that moment 
in the neighbourhood of 
Ypres. 

“If it weren't for those 
fellows I couldn’t be here,” 
was his greeting to the special- 
ist. He jerked his grey, close- 


cropped head towards the door 
through which Thorogood had 
just passed. 


TINKER, 


and a nose-bag. Anyhow, the 
tinker’s nag threw her weight 
suddenly into the collar, the 
wheel of the cart passed over 
the tinker’s toe, and the tinker 
uttered a sudden exclamation. 
Under the circumstances it was 
a pardonable enough ebullition 
of feeling, and ought not to 
have caused the passing pedes- 
trian to spin round on his heel, 
astonishment on every line of 
his face. The next moment, 
however, he recovered himself. 
“Did you call out to me?” 
he shouted. The tinker was 
nursing his toe, apparently 
unconscious of having given 
any one more food . for 
thought than usual. “No,” 
he replied gruffly; “I ’urt 
myself.” The passer-by turned 
and pursued his way to the 
village. 

The tinker lit his lamps and 
followed. He was a retiring 
sort of tinker, and employed 
no flamboyant methods to ad- 
vertise his wares. He jingled 
through the village without 
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attracting any oustomers, or 
apparently desiring to attract 
any, and followed the sandy 
coast road for some miles. At 
length he pulled up, and from 
his seat on the off-shaft sat 
motionless for a minute, listen- 
ing. The horse, as if realising 
that its dreams of a warm 
stable were dreams indeed, 
hung its head dejectedly, and 
in the faint gleam of the lamp 
its breath rose in thin vapour. 
The man descended from his 
perch on the shaft, and, going 
to his nag’s head, turned the 
cart off the road. For some 
minutes the man and horse 
stumbled through the dark- 
ness; the cart jolted, and the 
tin merchandise rattled dole- 
fully. The tinker, true to the 
traditions of his calling, swore 
again. Then he found what 
he had been looking for, an 
uneven track that wound 
among the sand-dunes towards 
the shore; the murmur of the 
sea became suddenly loud and 
distinct, and with a jerk the 
horse and cart came to a 
standstill. In a leisurely 
fashion the tinker unharnessed 
his mare, tied a nose-bag on 
her, and tethered her to the 
tail of the cart. “In the same 
deliberate manner he rum- 
maged about among his wares 
till he produced a bundle of 
sticks and some pieces of turf, 
and, with these under his arm, 
scrambled off across the sand- 
hills to the sea. 

Ths incoming tide sobbed 
and gurgled along miniature 
headlands of rock that stretehed 
out on either side of a little 
bay. The sand-hills straggled 
dewn almost to high-water 
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mark, where the winter storms 
had piled a barrier of kelp and 
débris. At one place a rough 
track down to the shingle had 
been worn in the sand by the 
feet of fishermen using the 
cove in fine weather during the 
summer. 

The tinker selected a site for 
his fire in a hollow that opened 
to the sea. He built a hearth 
with flat stones, fetched a kettle 
from the cart, kindled the fire, 
and busied himself with prep- 
arations for his evening meal, 
This concluded, he laid a fresh 
turf of peat upon the embers, 
banked the sand up all round 
till the faint glow was invisible 
a few yards distant, and lit a 
pipe. 

The night wore on. Every 
now and again the man rose, 
climbed a sand-hill and stood 
listening, returning each time 
to his vigil by the fire. At 
length he leaned forward and 
held the face of his watch near 
the fire-glow. Apparently the 
time had come for action of 
some sort, for he rose and 
made off into the darkness. 
When he reappeared he carried 
a tin pannikin in his hand, and 
stood motionless by the fire, 
staring out tosea. Ten minutes 
he waited, and suddenly made 
an inaudible observation. A 
light appeared out of the dark- 
ness beyond the headland, 
winked twice, and vanished. 
The tinker approached his fire 
and swilled something from his 
pannikin on to the glowing 
embers. A flame shot up about 
three feet and died down, 
flickering. The tin contained 
paraffin, and three times the 
tinker repeated the strange 
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rite. Then he sat down and 
waited. 

A quarter of an hour passed 
before something grated on the 
shingle of the beach, scarcely 
perceptible above the lap of the 
waves. The tinker rese to his 
feet, shovelled the sand over 
the embers of his fire, and 
descended the little path to 
the shore. The night was inky 
dark, and for a moment he 
paused irresolute. Then a dark 
form appeared against the 
faintly luminous foam, wading 
knee-deep, and dragging the 
bows of a small skiff towards 
the shore. The tinker gave a 
low whistle, and the wader 
paused. 

“ Fritz!” he said guardedly. 

“Jal Hier!” replied the 
tinker, advancing. 

“Gott set dank!” said the 
other. He left the beat and 
waded ashore; the two men 
shook hands. ‘ Where’s the 
cart?” asked the low voice, in 
German. 

‘“‘ Among the sand-hills. You 
will want assistance, Have you 
more than one with you in the 
boat?” 

“Yes.” The newcomer turned 
and gave a brusque order. An- 
other figure waded ashore and 
joined the two men, a tall 
bearded fellow in duffle over- 
alls, As his feet reached the 
sand, he spat. The tinker led 
the way to the cart. 

“Tt is dark,” said the first 
man from the sea. “ How many 
cans have you got?” 

“Forty-eight; I could get 
no more without exciting sus- 
picion. They have requisitioned 
one of my cars as it is.” 

The other gave a low laugh. 
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“What irony! Well, that will 
last till Friday. But you must 
try and get more then. I will 
be here at the same time—no, 
the tide will not suit—at 3 A.M. 
We can anchor insidethen. Did 
you remember the cigarettes?” 
“Yes.” The tinker climbed 
into the cart and handed a 
petrol tin down to the speaker. 
“ Hin!” he said, “ Count them,” 
and lifted out another. “Zwei!” 
The third man, who had not 
hitherto spoken, received them 
with a grunt and set off down 
to the boat with his burden. 
Eight times the trio made the 
journey to and from the beach. 
Three times they waited while 
the tiny collapsible boat ferried 
its cargo out to where, in the 


darkness, a long black shadow 


lay with the water lapping 
round it like a partly sub- 
merged whale. The last time 
the tinker remained alone on 
the beach. 

He stood awhile staring out 
into the darkness, and at 
length turned to retrace his 
steps; as he reached the 
shelter of the sand - dunes, 
however, a tall shadow rose 
out of the ground at his feet, 
and the next instant he was 
writhing on his face in the 
grip of an exceedingly effective 
neck-and-arm lock. 

“If you try to kick, my 
pippin,” said the excited voice 
of James Thorogood, “I shall 
simply break your arm—so!” 
The face in the sand emitted 
a muffied squark. “Keep still, 
then.” The two men breathed 
heavily for a minute. ‘ Don’t 
swear, either. That's what 
got you into this trouble, that 
deplorable habit of swearing 
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aloud—in German. But I will 


say, for a tinker, you put a 
very neat west-country whip- 
ping on that bit of broken 
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harness. I’ve been admiring 
it. ’Didn’t know they taught 
you that in the German navy 
—don’t wriggle... .” 


III, UNCLE BILL, 


James Thorogood, retaining 
@ firm hold on his companion’s 
arm, bent down and gathered 
a handful of loose earth from 
a flower-bed at his feet. The 
moonlight, shining  fitfully 
through flying clouds, illumin- 
ated the face of the old house 
and the two road -stained 
figures standing under its 
walls. It was a_ lonely, 
rambling building, partly shel- 
tered from the prevailing wind 
by a clump of poplars, and 
looking out down an avenue 
bordered by untidy rhodo- 
dendrons. 

“Won't Uncle Bill be 
pleased!” said James, and 
flung his handful of earth 
with relish against one of the 
window-panes on the first 
floor. They waited in silence 
for some minutes, and he re- 
peated the assault. This time 
a light wavered behind the 
curtains; the sash lifted, and 
a head and shoulders appeared. 

“Hullo!” said a man’s 
voice. 

“Uncle Bill!” called James. 
There was a moment’s silence. 

“Well?” said the voice 
again, patiently. 

“Uncle Bill! It’s me—Jim. 
Will you come down and open 
the door? And don’t wake 
Margaret whatever you do,” 
Margaret was the housekeeper, 
stone-deaf these fifteen years. 

The head and shoulders dis- 


appeared. Again the light 
flickered, grew dim, and van- 
ished, “This way,” said 
James, and led his companion 
round an angle of the house 
into the shadows of the square 
Georgian porch. The bolts 
were being withdrawn as they 
reached the steps, and a tall, 
grey-haired man in a dressing- 
gown opened the door ; he held 
a candle above his head and 
surveyed the wayfarers through 
a rimless monocle, 

“Didn’t expect you till to- 
morrow,” was his laconic 
greeting. “Brought a friend?” 

“ He’s not a friend, exactly,” 
said James, pushing his com- 
panion in through the door, 
and examining him curiously 
by the light of the candle. 
“But I'll tell you all about him 
later on. His name’s Fritz— 
d’you mind if I lock him in the 
cellar ?” 

“Do,” replied Uncle Bill 
dryly. He produced a bunch 
of keys from the pocket of his 
dressing-gown. “It’s the thin 
brass key. There’s some quite 
decent brandy in the furthest 
bin on the right-hand side, if 
you’re thinking of making a 
night of it down there. Take 
the candle, I’m going back to 
bed.” ° 

“Don’t go to bed,” called 
James from the head of the 
stairs. “I want to have a 
yarn with you in a minute. 
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Light the gas in the dining- 


room.” 

Five minutes later he re- 
appeared, carrying a tray with 
cold beef, bread, and a jug of 
beer upon it, Uncle Bill steod 
in front of the cold ashes of his 
hearth, considering his nephew 
threugh his eyeglass. “I hope 
you made—er, Fritz, comfort- 
able? You look as if you had 
been doing a forced march. 
Nerves better?” 

James set down his empty 
glass with a sigh and wiped 
his mouth. “As comfortable 
as he deserves to be. He’s a 
spy, Uncle Bill. I caught him 
supplying petrol to a German 
submarine.” 

“Really?” said Uncle Bill 
without enthusiasm. “That 
brandy cost me 180/- a dozen ; 
wouldn’t he be better in a 
police station? Have you in- 
formed the Admiralty?” 

“T venerate the police,” re- 
plied James flippantly. “And 
the Admiralty are as a father 
and mother to me. But I want 
to keep this absolutely quiet 
for a few days—at all events, 
till after Friday. I couldn’t 
turn Fritz over to a policeman 
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without attracting a certain 
amount of attention. Anyhow, 
it would leak out if I did. I’ve 
walked eighteen miles already 
since midnight, and it’s another 
fifty - nine to the Admiralty 
from here. Besides, unless I 
disguise Fritz as a performing 
bear, people would want to 
know why I was leading him 
about on a rope’s end ‘ 

“Start at the beginning,” 
interrupted Uncle Bill wearily, 
“and explain, avoiding all un- 
necessary detail.” 

So James, between mouth- 
fuls, gave a brief résumé of the 
night’s adventure, while Sir 
William Thorogood, Professor 
of Chemistry and Adviser to 
the Admiralty on Submarine 
Explosives, stood and shivered 
on the hearthrug. 

“And it just shows,” con- 
cluded his nephew, “what a 
three-hours’ swim in the North 
Sea does for a chap’s morals.” 
He eyed his Uncle Bill solemn- 
ly. ‘I even chucked the fel- 
low’s Seamanship in his teeth!” 

Sir William polished bis eye- 
glass with a silk handkerchief, 
and replaced it with care. 

“ Did you!” he said. 


IV. CRAB-POTS. 


A squat tub of a boat, her 
stern piled high with wicker 
crab - pots, came round the 
northern headland and entered 
the little bay. The elderly 
fisherman who was rowing, 
rested on his oars, and sat 
contemplating the crab - pots 
in the stern. A younger man, 
clad in a jersey and sea-boots, 
was busy coiling down some- 





thing in the bows. “How 
about this spot,” he said . 
presently, looking up over his 
shoulder, ‘‘for the first one?” 
The rower fumbled about in- 
side his tattered jacket, pro- 
duced something that glistened 
in the sunlight, and screwed it 
into his eye. 

“Uncle Bill,” protested the 
younger fisherman, ‘do unship 
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that thing. If there is any 
one watching us it will give 
the whole show away.” 

Sir William Thorogood sur- 
veyed the harbour with an ex- 
pressionless countenance. ‘I 
consider that having donned 
these unsavoury garments— 
did Margaret bake them thor- 
oughly, by the way?—I have 
already forfeited my self-re- 
spect quite sufficiently. How 
much of the circuit have you 
got off the drum?” 

‘‘ Six fathoms.” 

“That’s enough for the first, 
then.” The speaker rose, lifted 
a crab-pot with an effort, and 
tipped it over the side of the 
boat. The cable whizzed out 
over the gunwale for a few 
seconds, and stopped. Uncle 
Bill resumed paddling for a 
little distance, and repeated 
the manceuvre eight times in 
a@ semicircle round the inside 
of the bay, across the entrance. 
“That’s enough,” he observed 
at length, as the last crab-pot 
sank with a splash. “Don’t 
want to break all their win- 
dows ashore.- These will do 
all they’re intended to.” He 
propelled the boat towards the 
shore, while James paid out 
the weighted cable. The bows 
of the beat grated on the 
shingle, and the elder man 
climbed out. ‘Hand me the 
battery and the firing-key—in 
that box under the thwart 
there. Now bring the end of 
the cable along.” 

As they toiled up the shift- 
ing flank of a sand-dune James 
indicated a charred spot in 
the sand. ‘“That’s where he 
showed the flare, Uncle 
Bill.” 
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Uncle Bill nodded disinter- 
estedly: side by side they 


topped the tufted orest of a 
dune and vanished among the 
sand-hills, 


Somewhere across’. the 
marshes a church clock was 
striking midnight when a big 
covered car pulled up at the 
roadside in the spot where, a 
few nights before, the tinker’s 
cart had turned off among 
the sand-hills. The driver 
twitched the engine off and 
extinguished the lights. Two 
men emerged from the body 
of the car: one, a short thick- 
set figure muffled in a naval 
overcoat, stamped up and dewn 
to restore his circulation. “Is 
this the place?” he asked. 

“Part of it,” replied the 
voice of Uncle Bill from the 
driving seat. “My nephew 
will show you the rest. I 
shall stay here, if Jim doesn’t 
mind handing me the Thermos 
flask and my cigar - case— 
thanks.” 

James walked round the rear 
of the car, and began groping 
about in the dry ditch at the 
roadside. 

“Don’t say you can’t find it, 
Jim,” said Sir William. He 
bent forward to light his cigar, 
and the flare of the match 
shone on his dress shirt-front 
and immaculate white tie. He 
refastened his motoring coat 
and leaned back, puffing 
serenely. 

“Got it!” said a voice from 
the ditch, and James reap- 
peared, carrying a small box, 
and trailing something behind 
him. He held it out to the 
short man with gold oak-leaves 
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reund his cap-peak. His hand 
trembled slightly. 

“Here’s the 
sir!” 

“Oh, thanks—let’s put it in 
the stern-sheets of the car till 
I come back. I'd like te have 
a look at the spet——” 

“You'll get your boots full 
of sand,” said Uncle Bill’s voice 
under the hood. James lifted 
a small sack and an oil-can 
out of the car, and the twe 
figures vanished side by side 
into the night. 


firing - key, 


Half an hour later the elder’ 


man reappeared. “He’s going 
to blow a whistle,” he observed, 
and climbed into the body of 
the car, where Sir William was 
now sitting under a pile of 
rugs. He made room for the 
newcomer. 

“Have some rug, ... and 
here’s the foot-warmer, .. . I 
see. And then, you—er—do 
the rest? The box is on the 
seat beside you.” 

The other settled down into 
his seat and tucked the rug 
round himself, “Thanks,” was 
the grim reply. “Yes, I'll do 
the rest!” He lit a pipe and 
smoked in silence, as if follow- 
ing a train of thought. “ My 
boy would have been sixteen 
to-morrow: ” 

“Ah!” said Uncle Bill. 

An hour passed. The naval 
man refilled and lit another 
pipe. By the light of the 
match he examined his watch. 
“I suppose you tested the 
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contacts?” he asked at length 
in a low voice. 

“Yes,” was the reply, and 
they lapsed into silence again. 
The other shifted his position 
slightly, and raised his head, 
staring into the darkness be- 
yond the road, whence came 
the faint continuous murmur 
of the sea. 

Somewhere near the beach 
a faint gleam of light threw 
into relief for an instant the 
dark outline of a sand-dune, 
and sank into obscurity again. 

Uncle Bill’s eyeglass dropped 
against the buttons of his coat 
with a tinkle. The grim, silent 
man beside him lifted some- 
thing on to his knees, and 
there was a faint click, like 
the safety-catch of a gun being 
released. 

A frog in the ditch near by 
set up a low, meditative croak- 
ing. Uncle Bill raised his head 
abruptly. Their straining ears 
caught the sound of some one 
running, stumbling along the 
uneven track that wound in 
from the shore. A whistle cut 
the stillness like a knife. 

There was a hoarse rumble 
seaward that broke into a 
deafening roar, and was suc- 
ceeded by a sound like the 
bursting of a dam. The car 
rocked with the conoussion, 
and the fragments of the 
shattered wind-screen tinkled 
down over the bonnet and 
footboard. 

Then utter, absolute silence. 














CIVILIAN CONTROL IN 


THERE are many things 
about the present war which 
are new; one fact about it is 
unique, remarkable, and per- 
haps bewildering in its novelty : 
it is that, for the first time in 
the history of this country’s 
wars, the War Office is in the 
hands of an eminent soldier. 
For this amazing piece of what 
is sardonically called common- 
sense among her politicians, 
England may well be grateful 
—if indeed it was the poli- 
ticians who made the brilliant 
discovery that a man who has 
given his life to the business of 
war is the right man to have 
the managing of it. But so it 
is. Never before has a great 
soldier held the post; presum- 
ably at last sound military con- 
siderations get the first hearing 
in the Cabinet, wiseacres in 
amateur strategy remain more 
or less mum, and civilian con- 
trol will be deprived of the 
chance of those master-strokes 
of muddle which it has dis- 
played in all countries and at 
all times when it has under- 
taken to teach the ignorant 
soldier his own trade. 

Into the reasons why heads 
of the War Office have been 
civilians, and into all the rami- 
fications of divided authority 
between the Commander-in- 
Chief at the Horse Guards and 
the Master of the Ordnance, 
whom he could not control, 
while neither could control 
the Secretary of State at 
War, who had huge powers 
in military matters as holding 
the purse, but in his turn 
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had no authority over the 
other two functionaries, it were 
long to go, The Secretary at 
War in the eighteenth century 
was commonly a political place- 
man, but distinguished men 
sometimes held the place. For 
example, among the six Secre- 
taries at War who ruled during 
the war of the Spanish Suc- 
cession were St John—better 
known as Bolingbroke — and 
Robert Walpole. Henry Fox ° 
held the office in 1746, Charles 
Townshend in 1761, Jenkinson 
(Liverpool) in1778, and William 
Windham in 1794. But out of 
the whole fifteen who held office 
in the war years of the bellicose 
eighteenth century, not one was 
a soldier. A vague recollection 
comes to the mind that a cer- 
tain Lord George Germaine 
indeed had control of the 
American war—if any one 
issuing orders from five weeks’ 
to two months’ distance can be 
said to control anything—and 
that he had had some military 
experience. This is true, but 
not accurate. It was not a 
war, but a rebellion of the 
American colonists, and there- 
fore the Secretary of State jor 
the Colonies had the conduct of 
it. So we must in this respect 
regard Lord George Germaine 
as a Civilian—and his colleagues 
had the best of reasons for doing 
the same, since in the court- 
martial on him after the battle 
of Minden, he was declared 
“unfit to serve His Majesty in 
any military capacity whatso- 
ever.” This he demonstrated 
again as Secretary for the 
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Colonies, for when Burgoyne 
and Howe were to co-operate, 
Burgoyne got his orders but 
Howe did not, because “they 
were not fair copied, and upon 
Germaine’s growing impatient 
at it, the office, which was a 
very idle one, promised to send 
it to the country after him” 
for signature. The “idle office,” 
however, failed, and se Howe 
had no orders and Burgoyne 
no support. Temple Luttrell, 
speaking in Parliament upon 
Burgoyne’s surrender at Sara- 
toga, said “flight was the only 
safety that remained for the 
Royal army, and he saw one 
who had set the example in 
Germany and was fit to lead 
them on such an occasion.” 
In 1794, however, the existing 
confusion in military matters 
was modified by adding a new 
official, the Secretary of State 
for War,—a more permanent 
luminary, for ‘At War’ was 
only intermittent,—but ‘For 
War’ also almost invariably 
brought to his military duties 


that same untrammelled fresh- 


ness and width of mind which 
is held in our political system 
to accompany innocence of 
all technical knowledge. No 
eminent soldier found himself 
at the War Office during the 
Napoleonic war,—our eminent 
soldier was well employed 
elsewhere,—nor again during 
the Crimean war. Still, in 
1806 and 1807 there were a 
couple of Generals employed as 
Secretaries of State at War 
(Richard Fitzpatrick and Sir 
J. M. Pulteney), but this did 
not commend itself, and in 1809 
‘At War’ went back to its 
civilian ways. Eventually, of 
course, the Master of ‘the 
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Ordnance decayed, ‘At War’ 
was absorbed in his younger 
brother, the Commander - in - 
Chief transformed himself into 
a board, and thus ‘For War’ 
was left in his civilian sim- 
plicity—as England has known 
him—till a few months ago. 
Some examples of civilian 
control and its fruits may be 
gathered from English history, 
although, as will be seen later, 
our soil has not hitherto been 
very favourable to its growth. 
Stair, in command of the army 
in Germany in 1742, suffered a 
good deal from what he calls 
the “men of skill in England ” 
who opposed all his plans. 
His worst bugbear was King 
George II, who, as a soldier, 
was great on “belts, buttons, 
trimmings, lacings, disciplines, 
and parades.” His Majesty’s 
orders—from England—were 
most minute and peremptory, 
directing what units were to 
garrison particular towns, and 
bidding Stair alter the disposi- 
tion of the cavalry, and locate 
the artillery at Dusseldorf in- 
stead of Mihlheim. Carteret, 
writing at the royal command 
pages of royal wisdom to the 
commander in the field about 
the duties of grenadiers and 
how they were to perform them, 
thought it well to apologise 
that he “was ignorant of 
all military matters, and only 
wrote in obedience to the 
King.” Again on a reminder 
from home that “entrench- 
ments were not honourable in 
war,” Stair replied that in 
order “not to offend the deli- 
cacy of some generals who had 
spoke against entrenching, I 
never once proposed to en- 
trench.” Finally, when, after 
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approval from home, the army 
was in the act of crossing the 
Main, another despatch bade 
them re-cross! Stair read 
the despatch, said nothing, 
courageously put it in his 
pocket, and went on with the 
crossing. 

Cumberland also got a series 
of contradictory orders when 
he marched north after the 
Young Pretender in 1745. He 
went in pursuit with cavalry 
and a thousand infantry, mostly 
mounted, reached Lichfield on 
December 9th, and Macclesfield 
on the 10th, having made 50 
miles over snow and ice. At 
Macclesfield he got a minute 
from the Cabinet, dated Dec- 
ember 8th, bidding him halt 
at Coventry. He suggested 
that he would garrison Man- 
chester till there was no danger 
of a rebel return. On December 
12th he was ordered to “come 
back to London,” as_ there 
was danger frem France. He 
started back, but had another 
order two days later to “go on 
as he saw fit.” To which he 
replied—with perhaps a touch 
of sarcasm—‘“I will attempt, 
if possible, to make up for the 
delay caused by yours of the 
12th.” 

Mr Fortescue? details some 
amazing vagaries of the Coun- 
cil of Madras at the expense 
of their commander, Colonel 
Joseph Smith, in 1768. In- 
stead of letting him strike 
at Bangalore, they began by 
making him waste two months 
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in blockading Kistnagerry. 
Then, as they did not trust him, 
they appointed two of their 
members “to be field-deputies 
after the Dutch manner”—that 
is, to accompany and hamper 
Smith in the field. One of 
these persons held the contract 
for transport and victualling— 
a venture, by the way, in which 
all the Council except the Gov- 
ernor had a pecuniary interest 
—and the same man was also 
Commissary -General. Rela- 
tions between him and Smith 
must have been a little com- 
plicated, for (1) as member of 
Council he was Smith’s su- 
perior, (2) as Field-Deputy he 
was his colleague, (3) as Com- 
missary-General he was Smith's 
subordinate. It must have 
been quite confusing for Smith 
when he met him of a morn- 
ing to know whom he had to 
deal with. Mr Fortescue adds, 
“that no source of distraction, 
inefficiency, or encumbrance 
might be wanting, the Nabob 
Mohamed Ali accompanied the 
deputies to assume the fiscal 
management of the conquered 
territory. Finally, the deputies 
carried in their train a French- 
man calling himself the Chev- 
alier de St Lutin, who was 
certainly an impostor and prob- 
ably a spy,” thus completing 
“a staff of rogues and vaga- 
bonds appointed to assist one 
of the ablest of living com- 
manders.” However, things 
did not stop there. Smith 
knew that Nizam Ali was in- 





1 The fondness for this kind of mancwuvre must have been hereditary among 
the Hanoverian royalties : compare the Duke of York who ‘‘ marched them up 


hill and marched them down again.” 


2 History of the British Army. By Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
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tending to go over to the 
enemy, Hyder Ali, and duly 
warned the Council to with- 
draw their troops which 
they lent Nizam Ali. The 
Council replied with an order 
making all movements of 
troops dependent on _ the 
consent of the civil com- 
missioner. Smith, paying no 
heed, withdrew his force to his 
own frontier, but the Council 
then instructed him to leave 
three battalions with six bat- 
talion guns as a guard of 
honour for the Nizam—which 
Smith reluctantly did, and the 
Nizam, to his credit as a gentle- 
man, let them go again. Safely 
out of that trouble, the Council, 
“with the delightful confidence 
of irresponsible strategists de- 
signing a campaign with unfit 
maps of unexplored country,” 
assured Smith that there was 


only one way through the 


Ghauts from Mysore. This 
Smith proceeded to block, but 
the enemy descending through 
another pass destroyed a third 


of his mounted troops and all 


his transport bullocks. Presum- 
ably the Member of Council— 
Field - Deputy — Transport -Con- 
tractor had to supply more; 
it’s an ill wind that blows into 
nobody’s mouth. 

These are examples of civ- 
ilian control on a small scale, 
and nothing disastrous resulted. 
We encounter the same thing 
on a larger scale when we come 
to the campaigns of Marl- 
borough and Wellington. Here 
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the control was mainly of a 
different nature. Each general 
had Allies to deal with—Marl- 
borough Austrians and Dutch, 
Wellington Portuguese and 
Spaniards. They were little 
hampered from home; and 
Wellington made short work 
of the meddling of the Portu- 
guese Regency. In 1810, when 
Almeida fell, the Regency, 
voiced by the Principal de 
Souza and the Patriarch, ad- 
vised the reduction of the 
Portuguese military establish- 
ment, the disbanding of the 
corps at Lisbon, the dismissal 
of Beresford’s chief staff officers, 
and the removal of the British 
Fleet and transports from the 
Tagus: they added the recom- 
mendation that as they would 
do less Wellington should do 
more—namely, (1) garrison 
Oporto, (2) take the offensive 
and maintain the war on the 
frontier (this in face of Mas- 
séna’s great Army of Portugal), 
and finally (3) consult the Re- 
gency as to the disposition of his 
troops. Wellington retorted 
by saying that if the Regency 
carried out any of their in- 
tentions he should advise the 
British Government to with- 
draw the troops from Portugal. 
This reduced the Great Twin 
Brethren—Principal and Patri- 
arch —to their lowest terms. 
“The Principal de Souza,” 
wrote Wellington, “is a mounte- 
notwith- 
standing every attempt, I find 
it impossible to converse reason- 





1 Wellington was certainly pestered by suggestions to divert a force to Sicily, 
or Calabria, or the East of Spain, or somewhere where the Cabinet ‘had intelli- 
gence’ that the country was ready to revolt against the French. But he paid 
little attention to the ‘ intelligence’ which they had—or had not, ' 
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ably. I have therefore been 
compelled to frighten him— 
which is not very difficult.” 
Marlborough, however, found 
the dealing with his civilian 
controllers difficult enough—in 
spite of his well-known tact 
and good temper. Their ‘High 
Mightinesses’ the States Gen- 
eral burdened him with field 
deputies who, though civilians, 
had entire charge of the Dutch 
troops: they were jealous of 
Marlborough, suspicious that 
he might give them the slip 
again as he had done in his 
march to Blenheim, and they 
made the Dutch generals ob- 
structive and fractious. Marl- 
borough did his best te “cheat 
them into victory” by getting 
their consent to what they did 
not understand. Though the 
things they did not understand 
were plentiful, consent was 
quite another matter. They 
had been appointed to prevent 
Marlborough doing anything 
rash: and this part of their 
orders they would carry out. 
Thus in 1705, when Marl- 
borough prepared to cross the 
Dyle, hoping that the Dutch 
troops would follow, the dep- 
uties sent information of his 
movement to the enemy— 


which effectually stoppered 
him. Again on August 18th, 
when, having turned the 


Fre ach, he wished to attack 
at once, he was disgusted to 
find that the Dutch General 
Slangenberg, who was hand-in- 
glove with the deputies, either 
by neglect or malice had let his 
baggage get in front of his 
guns. Marlborough still urged 
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an attack, arguing that to wait 
till to-morrow would give the 
French time to fortify. Slan- 
genberg cried that an attack 
would be “murder or mas- 
sacre!” Marlborough offered 
to send in two English regi- 
ments for every Dutch one, but 
then Slangenberg complained 
that he did not understand 
English. Marlborough turned 
to the Dutch deputies and 
made a last appeal. “I disdain 
to send troops into dangers 
which I will not myself en- 
counter. I will lead them. ... 
I adjure you, gentlemen, do not 
let us lose so favourable an 
opportunity.” Whereon the 
Dutch Generals and deputies 
withdrew to consider, debated 
till nightfall, and the next day 
the French had made them- 
selves too strong for anything 
to be done. However, this 
emerged. The Dutch Generals 
made formal complaint to the 
States General that Marl- 
borough, “without holding a 
ceuncil of war, made two or 
three marches in the execution 
of some design formed by his 
Grace, and we cannot conceal 
from your High Mightinesses 
that all the Generals of the 
Army think it very strange that 
they should not have the least 
notice of the said marches.” 
When such impediments are 
remembered it is marvellous 
that Marlborough did so much ; 
and perhaps still more marvel- 
lous that as Commander-in- 
Chief he tolerated and even 
winked at civilian meddling 
at home. Yet the historian 
of the War Office! says, “It 





1 The War Office, Past and Present. Capt. O. Wheeler. 
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is @ curious circumstance that 
this great soldier should have 
been the first Commander-in- 
Chief to allow the administra- 
tion of the Army, not only 
to be subordinated to political 
party aims, but to pass almost 
completely into the hands of 
successive civilian Secretaries 
of War.” Marlborough, how- 
ever eminent as a_ soldier, 
was also an unscrupulous poli- 
tician, which probably had 
something to do with his 
action. 


To get the big examples of 
civilian control and what it 
may lead to, one must go to 
countries with democratic gov- 
ernments. One of Bagehot’s 
acute observations is that 
tyrannies are commonly lazy 
because they are nervous, and 
aristocratic governments are 


usually satisfied te leave well 
alone, but democracies are self- 
confident, active, and interfer- 


ing. The ‘elected of the 
People’ have ‘the 
at their back—or think they 
have. They particularly dis- 
like the ‘cold, proud, military 
element’ as ‘a caste’: they 
are put in high place to do 
something, and nothing is be- 
yond their province. Having 
few scruples they are suspicious 
of others; having little know- 
ledge they are cock-sure; hav- 
ing no responsibility they have 
no caution. Hence it has been 
Republics—especially the demo- 
cratic Republics — who have 
astonished their soldiers and 
themselves by strokes of civilian 
strategy. The United States 
and France are, so far, in a 
class by themselves, 
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Some remarkable exploits 
were performed by the Presi- 
dent and Cabinet of the U.S.A, 
in 1813-1814. They made all 
the plans of campaign, or 
rather Mr Armstrong, Seore- 
tary for War, did so, submitted 
them to the President, sent 
them out, and then repaired 
to the field to see to their 
execution. It is not surprising 
that there was some friction 
between him and the Generals. 
Thus on October 4th Armstrong 
ordered an attack on Kingston, 
but General Wilkinson “ remon- 
strated warmly and freely.” A 
fortnight later parts were ex- 
changed ; the General was for 
attack, but Armstrong would 
not hear of it. More curious 
still were the proceedings which 
ended in the battle of Bladens- 
bury and the capture of Wash- 
ington. For some months a 
British fleet with a force of 
3000 men had hovered about the 
Chesapeake, so the American 
Government was certainly not 
without the chance ef prepara- 
tion. In June when their force 
consisted of 2208 men, mostly 
recruits, scattered along the 
Chesapeake, the Cabinet made 
“no comment and showed no 
alarm.” General Winder was 
chesen te command, the reason 
given being that “as a native 
of Maryland and a relative of 
the Governor, Brigadier Winder 
weuld be useful in mitigating 
opposition to the war.” On 
July 1st it was decided to call 
out some more men, and on 
July 4th a circular was sent 
to the Governors of the differ- 
ent States asking for 93,500: 
this was magnificent—on paper 
—but on July 9th Winder, 
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finding that he had only 700, 
asked for 4000. He confessed 
that he “deemed ‘it advisable 
to ask for the largest number 
directed by the President, sup- 
posing that by this means we 
might possibly get the smallest.” 
3000 were authorised, but 1000 
was all he got. On August 
20th President and Cabinet 
suddenly took alarm, and 
ordered a levy en masse, and 
the next day the troops were 
mustered and the articles of 
war duly read to them. They 
were in for a round of 
delirious excitement, for on the 
22nd they were reviewed by 
the President and Cabinet, and 
two days later, ‘‘ without organ- 
isation, discipline, or officers of 
the least knowledge of service,” 
they were, “to the number of 
4501” (civilian acouracy, here), 
formed up in order of battle at 
Bladensburg, where, with Presi- 
dent and Cabinet actually look- 
ing on, they were attacked and 
routed. The losses, however, 
were not serious—“ eight killed 
and eleven wounded.” As the 
army was in (somewhat rapid) 
retreat on the Capitol Hill a 
brief “meeting and consulta- 
tion” took place between the 
Commanding General, the Sec- 
retary of State (Mr Monroe), 
and the Secretary for War (Mr 
Armstrong). This last recem- 
mended a speedy occupation of 
the Capitol, but—in his own 
words — “this proposal was 
promptly and even peremp- 
torily rejected by the General. 
Mr Monroe, having supported 
the opinion of the General, 
finding the majority of the 
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council two to one against 
him, and having that morning 
received the President’s order 
to leave to the military auth- 
orities the discharge of their 
own duties on their own re- 
sponsibility, the Secretary of 
War no longer opposed the 
retreat.” 

These events border on the 
farcical: “eight killed and 
eleven wounded” is not a 
heavy butcher's bill. But the 
civilian follies on the War of 
Secession were tragic. Presi- 
dent Lincoln knew nothing 
of war, and though a hard- 
headed sensible man, held, at 
any rate at first, the belief 
that a brave man in a uniform 
with a musket was a soldier, 
that enough of these made an 
army, and that he and his 
Cabinet could direct them. 
His Secretary for War, 
Stanton, knew less than Lin- 
coln, and thought he knew far 
more. “Nothing,” says Mr 
Ropes,! “could exceed his de- 
termination to push himself 
forward at whatever cost. 
Full of himself he was in- 
tolerant of delay from what- 
ever course. Utterly ignorant 
of military matters, despising 
from the bottom of his soul 
what is known as military 
science, making no secret of 
his general distrust of educated 
officers, rarely if ever lending 
an intelligent support to any 
general in the service, treating 
them all in the same way in 
which the Committee of Public 
Safety treated the generals of 
the First French Republic, 
arrogant, impatient, irascible, 





1 Ropes’ ‘Story of the Civil War.’ 
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Stanton was a terror and a 
marplot in the conduct of the 
war.” 

The task was to subdue 
a rebellion stretching over 
country which measured some 
eight hundred miles from the 
Potomac to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and seventeen hundred miles 
from the Atlantic to the 
western border of Texas. 
Atlanta, the heart of the 
Confederacy, was as far from 
Washington as Vienna is from 
the English Channel. Roads 
were few and bad, towns small 
and scattered, much of the 
country was either mountain- 
ous or swampy, full of huge 
rivers, mostly unbridged. Only 
six continuous lines of railway 
penetrated it. Yet Lincoln and 
Stanton’s first idea was that 
75,000 volunteers would be 
enough ! 

From the beginning the 
Northern armies. were ham- 
pered by civilian interference. 
In the first advance to Bull 
Run the soldiers (Scott and 
M‘Dowell) protested that the 
force was unfit. It had uever 
exercised in mass, never de- 
ployed for battle; many of the 
troops had never fired a rifle. 
However, the Cabinet deeided 
that in the face of public im- 
patience it was impossible to 
postpone, so, accompanied by 
bands and scores of carriages, in 
which were Senators, members 
of Congress, ladies, and news- 
paper reporters, it moved out, 
& well-armed and well-clothed 


army in appearance—in reality 
a@ mob of men who ‘fell out’ 
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by every brook, straggled round 
every blackberry bush, sat 
down in the shade when they 
were so minded, and with 
difficulty marched six miles— 
to be beaten at Bull Run. 
Two days before the battle 
“a regiment and a hattery 
who had enlisted for three 
months, and whose time was. 
up, demanded their discharge, 
and notwithstanding the appeals 
of the Secretary for War, moved 
to the rear to the sound of the 
enemy’s cannon.” ! 

The whole war teems with 
illustrations of the disasters of 
civilian control, but the crucial 
example is afforded by Jack- 
son’s famous battle of Kerns- 
town and its results. 

It is not unlikely that this 
phrase may provoke a mental 
interrogation: “famous battle 
of Kernstown? Chancellors- 
ville, Shiloh, Gettysburg, and 
the Wilderness are famous of 
course. But what is Kerns- 
town?”? And if it be looked 
up it stands thus: that on 
March 23rd, 1862, Stonewall 
Jackson, coming down the 
Shenandoah valley from the 
south with 3000 Confederates, 
attacked Shields’s division (a 
part of Banks’s army); that 
he was mistaken in thinking 
the enemy to be in smaller 
force than he really was— 
Shields had 9000 men; that 
his attack was beaten off with 
a loss of about a quarter of his 
infantry and two guns, but he 
had so roughly handled the 
6000 men brought against him 
that there was no Northern 





1 M‘Dowell’s Report: quoted by Col. 


2 No soldier will ask this question. 


Henderson in his ‘Stonewall Jackson.’ 
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pursuit. Having read so far, 
the phrase “famous battle” 
applied to this little “inde- 
cisive” action becomes still 
more bewildering. 

It is difficult to put the 
whole thing briefly. But im- 
agine the Northern army of 
the Potomac, whom we will 
call the Big Man, standing on 
that river facing south across 
it; his left fist guards his head 
(Washington), his right is a 
little way up-stream to the 
west.1 The year before he had 
“led with his left” and been 
beaten at Bull Run. Now, 
however, he has gathered more 
ferce, and his left fist is ap- 
parently a very formidable 
weapon indeed. Both fists 


wish to strike at the Con- 
federate capital (Richmond on 
the James river), a little more 
than 100 miles away to the 


south: the left has the shorter 
distance to go—a direct line; 
the right hand must go round 
—up the Shenandoah river 
(tributary of the Potomac 
from the south) and “on to 
Richmond” from the west. 
That is one reason why the 
left fist is very big and strong, 
the right fist relatively small ; 
but another is that the Con- 
federate main body is opposite 
to the left fist. Early in March 
this Confederate body fell back 
from the neighbourhood of 
Washington, and the Big 
Man then changed his tactics. 
He decided to extend his left 
arm to its fullest length, keep- 
ing it well to his left, and so 
come round on his enemy’s 
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capital from the south-east— 
hitting his enemy, so to speak, 
behind the ear. Then imagine 
that while he was reaching 
out his left arm, a Southern 
hornet—in the employ of his 
enemy—audaciously attacked 
his right arm. The creature 
was beaten off, but remained 
buzzing round. “One mo- 
ment,” says the Big Man, 
“let’s kill this beast first, 
otherwise while my left hand 
is occupied elsewhere it may 
get to my face.” So right 
hand is strengthened at the 
expense of left. Hernet is 
pursued (cautiously) far up 
the Shenandoah valley —dis- 
appears—reappears with a 
buzz over the mountains — 
stings Man’s elbow and 
threatens right shoulder — 
right hand hastily drawn back 
to protect face, and further 
reinforced —fist again widely 
opened to grab the creature 
— buzz— missed it—up the 
valley again after it— buzz 
—stings his finger — buzz— 
stings his thumb—totally dis- 
appears—and while the right 
hand is cautiously feeling for 
it in every direction but the 
proper one, and the left hand 
is still waiting till the creature 
be caught, it flies away 120 
miles and helps to drive the 
left hand away from Rich- 
mond, 

The left hand is M‘Clellan’s 
big army of 150,000 men based 
on Washington; the right hand 
is Banks’s army of 40,000 
working in the Shenandoah 
valley. The Southern hornet, 





1 Not a skilful boxer, unless we imagine him framing for a right hook, which 
he was not doing. He was, as will be seen, putting his weight on his left. 
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of course, is Stonewall Jackson 
with the ‘Valley’ army. 
Kernstown is the attack on 
the right arm, beaten off on 
March 23rd. At that date the 
greater part of M‘Clellan’s 
army was at sea, being car- 
ried to the peninsula between 
the York and James rivers 
to attack Richmond from the 
south - east. Shields, impu- 
dently assaulted by his little 
foe, jumped to the conclusion 
that Jackson would never have 
ventured to attack 9000 men 
unless he had had reinforce- 
ments near, so he at once 
stopped the nearest division 
that was going off to reinforce 
M‘Clellan. Lincoln shared his 
alarm. His face— Washing- 
ton— must be protected, and 
M‘Clellan was not there to do it, 
so he transferred another divi- 
sion to the right, inquired of the 
generals in Washington if the 
town was adequately pro- 
tected, and on their replying 
no, he proceeded to rob M‘Clel- 
lan of an entire army corps 
(M‘Dowell) in order to cover 
Washington. Meanwhile, for 
the whole of April, May, and 
June, Banks, Frémont, and 
Shields hunted Jackson up the 
Shenandoah (or were hunted 
down it by him), were al- 
ways beaten by him in detail 
—the President and Stanton 
having ingeniously isolated all 
three of them—and M‘Clellan 
was left waiting for M‘Dowell, 
who was waiting for Banks to 
catch Jackson. Colonel Hen- 
derson sums it up in one sen- 
tence—‘‘175,000 men absolutely 
paralysed by 16,000!” 

But the Northern misfortunes 
did not end at that. At the 





end of June Jackson gave his 
pursuers the slip, and swept 


down to Richmond to join: 


Lee’s army. Between them 
they pounced on M‘Clellan, 
who was within four miles of 
Richmond, actually in hearing 
of the Richmond bells—the 


citizens of the town could see: 


the gleam of their enemy’s camp- 
fires every night; they drove 
him back in rout to his trans- 
ports. Lincoln, in terror as to 
what might come next, ordered 
M‘Clellan back to Washington. 
While he was once more at 
sea, Lee and Jackson fell on 
Pope (Banks’ successor), whose 
army was intended to cover 
Washington, surprised and 
wrecked him, and hunted him 
across the Potomac. They fol- 
lowed and met M‘Clellan at 
the Antietam, where, it is true, 
they did not win, but the 
Northerners, although more 
than double Lee’s army, were 
so punished that they dared not 
renew the fight: and for the 
rest of the year the Federals 
were practically out of Virginia. 
In évery battle the Northerners 
were superior in force, and the 
men fought fiercely, but they 
had come to believe that they 
would be beaten—and so they 
were. 

All these disasters, lost bat- 


tles, lost opportunities, and, — 


worse still, lost moral, were 
directly due to civilian control. 
Lincoln was nervous for the 
safety of Washington ; he feared 
that Jackson would cross the 
Potomac at Harper’s Ferry 
and threaten the capital. 
M‘Clellan knew better; he 
saw that a resolute offensive 
against Richmond would com- 
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pel the Confederates to con- 
centrate every man for its 
defence. Jackson’s army was 
too small to be dangerous. 
The one thing needful was to 
be superior at the decisive 
point—namely, Richmond. But 
Lincoln and Stanton would 
not see it: they insisted that 
Jackson must first be de- 
stroyed, and they reinforced 
their right and so split up 
their armies that they gave 
him the chance of striking one 
after another in detail. Hence 
the whole campaign was 
wrecked, and the South was 
so much encouraged that the 
war went on for mere than two 
years. It was not till 1864 


that Lincoln gave up the at- 
tempt to learn the art of war 
by midnight studies of Jomini 
and Clausewitz, and put the 
whole thing. into the soldier 


Grant’s hands. 

As the first step in all this 
Kernstown deserves more fame 
than it has. The night of the 
battle a young trooper in 
Ashby’s Horse came up to 
Jackson at the camp-fire and 
said, ‘‘It was reported that 
the Yankees were retreating, 
General, but I guess they are 
retreating after us.” Jackson’s 
meditative answer was, “I 
think I may say I am satis- 
fied, sir.” He had good reason 
to be. 


Civilian control in the Rev- 
olutionary armies was a mix- 
ture of comedy and tragedy. 
The Representatives of the 
People sent by the Committee 
of Public Safety appeared 
dressed in round hats with 
tricolour plumes, girt with 
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scarves and armed with huge 
swords. They desired to be 
ranked as Generals—or indeed 
‘Super- Generals.’ “For the 
future,” said Fabre, “generals 
shall be simply the lieutenants 
and the delegates of the Conven- 
tion.” Said Gaston, “I know 
neither generals nor privates. 
. .. IT am in command here 
and must be obeyed ;” and his 
colleague Guiter was even 
more contemptuous: ‘“ What 
are generals good for? The 
old women in our faubourgs 
know as much as they do. 
Plans, formal manceuvres, tents, 
camps, redoubts! All this is 
of no use. The only war suit- 
able to Frenchmen is a rush 
with the bayonet.” They did 
amazing things. At Mainz 
Merlin de Thionville wrote to 
a subordinate—without telling 
St Cyr, who was in command,— 
Vous ne ferez pas mal d’attaquer 
avant le jour Vautre rive du 
Rhin. So the obedient officer 
—it was no time to trifle with 
a hint from a Representative ef 
the People—dutifully fired some 
600 shells, which “fell in the 
ditches, fields, and on the noses 
of our own men—childishness 
which made the enemy smile 
a pitying smile.” There is a 
tale, perhaps not well founded, 
that a pair of these worthies 
walking round the French siege- 
works at Toulon stumbled on a 
recently-built masked battery. 
“How long has this been 
ready?” “A few days, 
citizen.” “Let it fire at 
once!” Certainly it -was 
Salicetti, Representative of the 
People, who first gave Napoleon 
his opportunity at Toulon. He 
was well pleased with him, 
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because Napoleon explained 
the simple fact that the bat- 
teries were useless because they 
were out of range. They wrote 
to the Committee of Public 
Safety, “Bonna Parte is the 
only officer of artillery who 
knows his duty, and he has 
too much work.” But Nap- 
oleon did not retain their high 
opinion; he was too indepen- 
dent. “You do your job as 
Commissary and leave me mine 
as Gunner,” said he to one of 
them; and he in turn began 
writing direct to the Com- 
mittee. One remarkable letter 
says that he had had to 
“struggle against ignorance 
and the base passions which 
it engenders,” and goes on with 
sixteen consecutive sentences 
all beginning with I. Eventu- 
ally his friendship with one 
of the Representatives — the 
younger Robespierre — nearly 
cost him his life when the 
‘Incorruptible’s’ party fell. 
He was summoned to appear 


before the Committee, but 
wisely did not go. . 
For combined with the 


laughable ignorance of these 
representatives was the fact 
that they held every general’s 
life in their hands! A suspi- 
cion, a hint to the Committee, 
a summons to Paris—so fell 
the heads of Luckner, de Cus- 
tine, de Biron, Houchard, 
Beauharnais, Chancel. A com- 
mander had to be wary. If 
he were defeated he was incap- 
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able; if he were flushed with 
victory he was dangerous to 
the Republic; if he asked for 
supplies he was discontented ; 
if he did nothing, he was 
in league with the enemy— 
then “l’argument supréme,” 
the guillotine. Commanding 
officers changed incessantly : in 
26 months the Army of the 
North had 13; the Army of 
the Rhine 9 in a year. At 
times no one would take a 
command. Meunier, left as a 
stop-gap, “every hour of the 
day ” demanded to be relieved. 
As the Committee would not 
send a successor, he refused to 
issue any orders; in the end a 
depdt-captain (Carlin) was put 
in his place, as no one else 
would take the post. During 
his mission to the Army of the 
North, Billaud Varennes dis- 
missed and arrested six generals 
in one day: Ronsin denounced, 
on his tour, four generals and 
seventeen superior officers, 
Short shrift was given at 
times—“ arrest at 8, condemned 
at 9, shot at 10,”—Veni, vidi, 
vici. St Just at Strasburg 
ordered a battery to be set up 
in 24 hours: the officer worked 
all night with all the men the 
place would hold, but it was 
not ready, so—the guillotine. 
Strange ups and downs be- 
fell military careers under the 
Republic, Take the case of 
Jourdan, appointed to succeed 
Houchard.2 He was an old 
retired regular who re-enlisted 








All generals did not dislike them. 





Rochambeau asked for them, but 


Lafayette imprisoned his in Sedan—a curious piece of the irony of history. 

* Who, if he had not done all he might have done, had at any rate relieved 
Dunkirk and fought two successful actions. He was guillotined chiefly because 
he took the advice of a friend of Custine’s, ‘‘ whose eyes,” wrote one of the 


Representatives, ‘do not please me at all.” 
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as a volunteer in 1791: his 
eomrades elected him colonel : 
the Representatives took a fancy 
to him and prometed him from 
colonel to general in May 1793, 
and made him general of divi- 
sion in October 1793. He 
commanded the Army of the 
North in that month, wen the 
battle of Wattignies, but soon 
after fell out with the Cem- 
mittee of Public Safety over 
the question of going into 
winter quarters, was dismissed 
the army in January 1794, and 
had a narrow escape from the 
guillotine. He retired to his 
draper’s shop, where he hung 
up his general’s uniform on a 
nail in the door. But his 
soldiering was not over: he 
served under the Directory, 
lost the battle of Stockach 
(through civilian interference), 
and Napoleon gave him the 
baton? of a Marshal of France. 

The latest examplesof civilian 
control are the most disastrous, 
The luckless MaeMahon had 
twe terrible impediments: with 
him an Emperor who no longer 
commanded, but was only an 
embarrassment; at Paris a 
Minister of War who drove 
him to his ruin. On August 27 
came the order to go on, instead 
of turning back to safety—“ If 
you abandon Bazaine, Paris will 
be in revolution.” On the next 
day Palikao telegraphed, “ Au 
nom du conseil des ministres et 
du conseil privé, I order you 
to help Bazaine”; and although 
the Emperor pressed him to 
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retreat, MacMahon went on 
to Sedan. 

Even so nothing was learnt ; 
the Empire vanished, the Re- 
public took its place, but the 
Republican ministers interfered 
far more and quite as fatally 
as their Imperial predecessors. 
The whole record ef the Army 
of the Loire, indeed of the 
whole Guerre en Province which 
went on after the investment 
of Paris, is an amazing story of 
civilian meddling. Gambetta’s 
energy was admirable, if only 
he had kept himself to the 
part of beating the patriotic 
Big Drum, and left the generals 
to use the men whom he 
gathered. Being a lawyer, 
however, he desired help in the 
management of armies, and so 
he called to him de Freycinet, 
who was a mining engineer, 
and (after November 2) de 
Serres, who was a young rail- 
way engineer of Austrian rail- 
ways, Pole by birth, French by 
choice. Of course the collec- 
tive wisdom of these three 
included every branch of mili- 
tary science—as de Freycinet 
proved in his first letter’ to 
General d’Aurelle de Paladines, 
in command of the Army of 
the Loire: he impressed on the 
general that the simple way to 
beat the Prussians was to 
catch them between two fires; 
“tout est 14,” said he; that if 
he wished General Pourcet to 
co-operate with him he must 
let that officer know place and 
time; that if the Prussians 





' Which, by the way, we captured 


at the battle of Vittoria. Napoleon’s 


career was almost as chequered as Jourdan’s ; he was three times cashiered before 
he got command of the Army of Italy (in 1792, 1794, and in 1795). 


2 Quoted in full in La Premiére Armée de la Loire. 


D’Aurelle de Paladines. 
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were near Orleans it was neces- 
sary to consider whether he 
should attack them or not; 
that he must send out lots of 
scouts, use spies, keep in touch 
with his bases, keep up sup- 
plies, and finally write often 
and fully to de Freycinet. 
Advice of this sort is in- 
valuable to generals. 
D’Aurelle’s troubles were end- 
less. When the news of the 
surrender of Metz came, Gam- 
betta put out a proclamation 
that the army was “engloutie, 
malgré Uhéroisme des soldats 
par la trahison des chefs.” The 
officers were naturally furious 
at this suggestion, while the 
non-coms, and soldiers held 
solemn meetings to discuss 
whether they had not better 
refuse all obedience to their 
officers. D’Aurelle did his best 


to soothe both parties—with 


little success, On November 3, 
de Freycinet sent him de Serres 
with a proposal exactly the 
reverse of the plan last settled 
on: d’Aurelle (November 5) 
pointed out that the change 
would take thirteen days in- 
stead of the six required by the 
first plan. On the same day 
(November 5) he received the 
following orders: first, a tele- 
gram, “Carry out your own 
plan, if you don’t receive fur- 
ther orders to the contrary” ; 
secondly, two letters, both 
ordering him to move forward, 
the one ending with some ex- 
alted copy-book sentiments, and 
the other saying “your move- 
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ment may be suspended to-day 
or to-morrow by political con- 
siderations, but for the present 
accept our instructions as irre- 
vocable.” Orders of this kind 
do mueh to illuminate the “fog 
of war.” 

Witness again the marvellous 
council of war held at Ville- 
neuve d’Ingre on November'12, 
D’Aurelle and his staff chief 
officers, his colleague des Pail- 
léres ; to them enter Gambetta, 
de Freycinet (“le Carnot qu'il 
avait improvisé”’), de Serres, 
Spuller (friend to Gambetta), 
Steenackers (director of post 
and telegraph), the préfet du 
Loiret' and his secretary. 
Gambetta soon withdrew to 
indite a flowery proclamation, 
perorating with Vive la Ré- 
publique une et indivisible. The 
other civilians all remained to 
give their opinions, including 
the préfet—and his secretary. 
They all agreed, at the time, 
that the army was to hold its 
position at Orleans, which they 
had just taken; but many of 
them blamed 4@’Aurelle after- 
wards for wishing to do it. 

So things went till at last 
they pushed him to an advance 
for which the troops were not 
fit.2 When they were being 
beaten in detail because the 
civilians had scattered them, 
Gambetta telegraphed :— 


“Tours, 2 Dec. 1870. 
“From to-day, and in conse- 
quence of the operations going 
on, you will give orders to the 





1 The préfet d’Orléans is the préfet du Loiret: official somewhat similar to 
(say) the Mayor of Birmingham in military rank. 

* Des nécessités d’ordre supérieur nous obligent de faire quelque chose. De 
Freycinet to d’Aurelle.—November 23, 1870. 
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15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, and 
20th Army Corps. Till yester- 
day I had myself directed the 
18th and the 20th, and at times 
the 17th. I leave you this task 
henceforward.” 

In other words, “I have 
hitherto taken out of your 
hands more than a half of 
your army, and have now got 
it into a horrid mess. You 
can have it all now.” Two 
days later Orleans had to be 
given up, and the civilians 
then got rid of their ‘unsuc- 
cessful’ general. 

Poor d’Aurelle de Paladines : 
perhaps the bitterest blow was 
the heartfelt gratitude of the 
enemy at his dismissal. Says 
General von Rustow, “In this 
campaign of the Loire, where 
French bravery remained as 
God made it, one man alone 
inspired us with serious alarm 
—General d’Aurelle de Pala- 
dines.. Gambetta, sovereign of 
France at the time, took the 
first opportunity of ridding 
us of him—and as Prussians 
we cannot thank him too 
much,” 

General Chanzy had no 
better treatment: to the end 
the civilians continued to 
meddle and muddle!—and 
even the little local function- 
aries thwarted the soldiers, 
In order to get into touch 
with Chanzy, Trochu (in com- 
mand of beleaguered Paris) 
sent out de Boisdeffre in a 
with ‘six carrier- 
pigeons. De Boisdeffre came 
down in the department 
Maine-et-Loire, and the préfet 


balloon 
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at once impounded the pigeons. 
Chanzy humbly asked for only 
four of them to be restored to 
him; he received in reply a 
long lecture on the difficulties 
of pigeon-post, and on his 
duty of sending all despatches 
through the Ministry at Bor- 
deaux. But he never got any 
of the pigeons. 

Perhaps one may best judge 
the fitness of Gambetta and 
his assistants to control what 
they could net understand by 
seeing what they did in things 
which they might reasonably 
be expected to manage. At 
the end of November Ducrot 
made a sortie from Paris, 
which at first met some suc- 
cess. Gambetta believed that 
d’Aurelle would join him, and 
Paris be relieved. So _ he 
planned a triumphal entry 
of troops, to be followed by 
a horde of bullocks. On Dec- 
ember 2nd, 1175 bullocks were 
entrained at Laval vid Mans 
and Tours, On the 3rd came 
the defeat of Loigny, and the 
bullocks returned to Laval on 
the 7th. However, bullock- 
buying still went on, and by 
the end of December there were 
3550 at Mayenne, Fougéres, 
and Laval, out in deep snow 
in a temperature below zero. 
They were driven off again 
between 12th and 15th Janu- 
ary, but they were so riddled 
with disease that 400 soldiers 
were kept busy night and day 
burying the corpses. Every- 
where this plague-stricken herd 
went it infected the country- 
side. At last two condemned 





1 Gambetta’s last stroke was to send Bourbaki to relieve Belfort in order to 
raise the siege of Paris—then at its agony ! 
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ships, the Pont d’Or and the 
Orénoque, were taken, the 
bullocks hurled into their 
holds, and the ships towed 
out to sea and sunk by cannon 
fire off Ouessant. ‘These bul- 
locks cost,” says Ambert,} “in 
food, freight, tickets aller et 
retour (/), and wages, thirty 
million francs, and not one of 
them fed a soldier or a French- 
man.” 


Such are some of the fruits 
of civilian control and civilian 
meddling in the highly techni- 
cal business of war. When 
once a general is entangled in 
the toils, he seldom has the 
chance of escape. Few have 
either the luck or the resolu- 
tion of Pélissier in the Crimea, 
who often kept the Imperial 
despatches unopened in his 
pocket, and acknowledged re- 
ceipt of them after the action 
they forbade had been carried 
out, explaining that par hasard 
incomprehensible they had ar- 
rived too late. Indeed, he 
boasted that he had himself 
cut the telegraph wire. Most 
generals bear their incubus, 


their Old Man of the Sea, 
with no hope of release, and 
are driven into actions which 
they know to be unwise, hazard- 
ous, and perhaps disastrous, be- 
cause they are under a civilian’s 
orders, and as soldiers they 
have learnt to obey. 

Here are three simple truths 
demonstrated over and over 
again in history—(1) Civilian 
control in war has always been 
injurious and often disastrous, 
and since war becomes increas- 
ingly technical and difficult, 
the harm done by civilian 
meddlers has increased in the 
most recent wars in which 
they have interfered. (2) It is 
democratic states who are par- 
ticularly addicted to attempt- 
ing civilian control in war. 
(3) England is becoming more 
and more a democratio state. 

Grave then the peril in 
which England stood at the 
outbreak of this war; much 
does she owe to the wise head 
that, in defiance of all pre- 
cedent and in consonance with 
common-sense, put her greatest 
soldier at the War Office. 

G. T. W. 





1 Ambert, ‘Guerre de 1870-71.’ 
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THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


BY THE JUNIOR SUB. 


VIII. BILLETS. 


Scene, a village street, deserted. Rain falls. (It has been falling for about 
three weeks.) A tucket sounds. Enter, reluctantly, soldiery. They grouse. 


There appear severally, in doorways, children. They stare. 


And at 


chamber-windows, serving-maids. They make eyes. The soldiery make 


friendly signs. 


Suc8 is the stage setting for 
our daily morning parade. We 
have been here for some weeks 
now, and the populace is get- 
ting used tous. But when we 
first burst upon this peaceful 
township I think we may say, 
without undue egoism, that we 
created a profound sensation. 
In this sleepy corner of Hamp- 
shire His Majesty’s uniform, 
enclosing a casual soldier or 
sailor on furlough, is a common 
enough sight, but a whole regi- 
ment on the march is the rarest 
of spectacles. As for this tat- 
terdemalion northern horde, 
which swept down the street 
a few Sundays ago, with kilts 
swinging, bonnets cocked, and 
pipes skirling, as if they were 
actually returning from a tri- 
umphant campaign instead of 
only rehearsing for one—well, 
as I say, the inhabitants had 
never seen anything like us in 
the world before. We achieved 
a succes fou. In fact, we were 
quite embarrassed by the atten- 
tion bestowed upon us. During 
our first few parades the audi- 
ence could with difficulty be 
kept off the stage. It was im- 
possible to get the children into 
school, or the maids to come 


in and make the beds. When- 
ever a small boy spied an officer, 
he stood in his way and saluted 
him. Dogs enlisted in large 
numbers, sitting down with an 
air of pleased expectancy in 
the supernumerary rank, and 
waiting for this new and de- 
lightful pastime to take a fresh 
turn. When we marched out 
to our training area, later in 
the day, infant schools were 
decanted on to the road under 
a beaming vicar, to utter what 
we took to be patriotic sounds 
and wave handkerchiefs. 

Off duty, we fraternised with 
the inhabitants. The language 
was @ difficulty, of course ; but 
a great deal can be done by 
mutual goodwill and a few 
gestures. It would have 
warmed the heart of a phil- 
ologist to note the success with 
which a couple of kilted heroes 
from the banks of Loch Lomond 
would sidle up to two giggling 
damosels of Hampshire at the 
corner of the High Street, by 
the post office, and invite them 
to come for a walk. Though it 
was obvious that neither party 
could understand a single word 
that the other was saying, they 
never failed to arrive at an un- 
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derstanding ; and the quartette, 
having formed two-deep, would 
disappear into a gloaming as 
black as ink, te inhale the 
evening air and take sweet 
counsel together—at a temper- 
ature of about twenty-five de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

You ought to see us change 
guard. A similar ceremony 
takes place, we believe, out- 
side Buckingham Palace every 
morning, and draws a consider- 
able crowd; but you simply 
cannot compare it with ours. 
How often does the guard at 
Buckingham Palace fix bay- 
onets? Once! and the thing 
is over. It is hardly worth 
while turning out to see. We 
sometimes do it as much as 
seven or eight times before we 
get it right, and even then we 
only stop because the sergeant- 
in-charge is threatened with 
clergyman’s sore throat. The 
morning Private Mucklewame 
fixed his bayonet for the first 
time, two small boys stayed 
away from school all day in 


order to see him unfix it when 


he came off guard in the after- 
noon, Has any one ever done 
that at Buckingham Palace? 
However, as I say, they have 
got used to usnow. We fall in 
for our diurnal labours in com- 
parative solitude, usually in 
heavy rain and without pomp. 
We are fairly into the collar 
by this time. We have been 
worked desperately hard for 
more than four months; we 
are grunting doggedly away at 
our job, not because we like it, 
but because we know it is the 
only thing to do. To march, 
to dig, to extend, to close; to 
practise advance- guards and 


rear - guards, and pickets, in 
fair weather or foul, often with 
empty stomachs—that is our 
daily and sometimes our nightly 
programme, We are growing 
more and more efficient, and 
our powers of endurance are 
increasing. But, as already 
stated, we no longer go about 
our task like singing birds. 

It is a quarter to nine in 
the morning. Al] down the 
street doors are opening, and 
men appear, tugging at their 
equipment. (Yes, we are par- 
tially equipped now.) Most of 
B Company live in this street. 
They are fortunate, for only 
two or three are billeted in 
each little house, where they 
are quite domestic pets by this 
time. Their billeting includes 
“subsistence,” which means 
that they are catered for by 
an experienced female instead 
of a male cooking-class still in 
the elementary stages of its 
art. 

“A” are not so fortunate. 
They are living in barns or 
hay-lofts, sleeping on the floor, 
eating on the floor, existing on 
the floor generally. Their food 
is cooked (by the earnest band 
of students aforementioned) in 
open-air camp-kitchens ; and in 
this weather it is sometimes 
difficult to keep the fires 
alight, and not always pos- 
sible to kindle them. 

“D” are a shade better off. 
They occupy a large empty 
mansion at the end of the 
street. It does not contain a 
stick of furniture; but there 
are fireplaces (with Adam 
mantelpieces), and the one 
thing of whieh the War Office 
never seems to stint us is coal. 
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So “D” are warm, anyhow. 
Thirty men live in the draw- 
ing-room. Its late tenant 
would probably be impressed 
with its new scheme of up- 
holstery. On the floor, straw 
palliasses and gravy. On the 
walls, “cigarette photties ”— 
by the way, the children down 
here call them “fag picters.” 
Across the room run clothes- 
lines, bearing steaming gar- 
ments and (tell it not in 
Gath!) an occasional hare 
skin. 

“C” are billeted in a village 
two miles away, and we see 
them but rarely. 

The rain has ceased for a 
brief space—it always does 
about parade time—and we 
accordingly fall in. The men 
are carrying picks and shovels, 
and make no attempt to look 
pleased at the circumstance. 
They realise that they are in 
for a morning’s hard digging, 
and very likely for an even- 
ing’s field operations as well. 
When we began company 
training a few weeks ago, 
entrenching was rather popu- 
lar. More than half of us are 
miners or tillers of the soil, 
and the pick and shovel gave 
us a home-like sensation. Here 
was a chance, too, of showing 
regular soldiers how a job 
should be properly accom- 
plished. So we dug with 
great enthusiasm. 

But A Company have got 
over that now. They have de- 
veloped into sufficiently old 
soldiers to have acquired the 
correct military attitude to- 
wards manual labour. Trench- 
digging is a “fatigue,” to 
be classed with coal-carrying, 
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floor - scrubbing, and _ other 
civilian pursuits. The word 


“fatigue” is a shibboleth with 
the British private, Persuade 
him that a task is part of his 
duty as a soldier, and he will 
perform it with tolerable cheer- 
fulness ; but once allow him to 
regard that task as a “fatigue,” 
and he will shirk it whenever 
possible and regard himself as 
a deeply injured individual 
when called upon to undertake 
it. Our battalion has now 
reached a sufficient state of 
maturity to be constantly on 
the qui vive/ for cunningly 
disguised fatigues. The other 
day, when kilts were issued for 
the first time, Private Tosh, 
gloomily surveying his newly 
unveiled extremities, was heard 
to remark with a sigh— 

“Anither fatigue! Knees 
tae wash noo!” 


Presently Captain Blaikie 
arrives upon the scene; the 
senior subaltern reports all 
present, and we tramp off 
through the mud to our train- 
ing area. 

We are more or less in pos- 
session of our proper equip- 
ment now. That is to say, our 
wearing apparel and the ap- 
purtenances thereof are no 
longer held in position with 
string. The men have belts, 
pouches, and slings in which to 
carry their greatcoats. The 
greatcoats were the last to 
materialise. Since their ar- 
rival we have lost in deco- 
rative effect what we. have 
gained in martial appearance. 
For a month or two each man 
wore over his uniform during 
wet weather—in other words, 
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all day—a garment which the 
Army Ordnance Department 
described as—‘ Greatcoat, Civ- 
ilian, one.” An Old Testament 
writer would have termed it “a 
coat of many colours.” A tailor 
would have said that it was a 
“superb vicuna raglan sack.” 


You and I would have called. 


it, quite simply, a reach-me- 
down. Anyhow, the combined 
effect was unique, As we 
plodded patiently along the 
road in our tarnished finery, 
with our eye-arresting checks 
and imitation velvet collars, 
caked with mud and wrinkled 
with rain, we looked like no- 
thing so much on earth as a 
gang of welshers returning 
from an unsuecessful day at a 
suburban race-meeting, 

But now the khaki- mills 
have ground out another 


million yards or so, and we 


have regulation greatcoats. 
Water - bottles, haversacks, 
mess-tins, and waterproof 
sheets have been slowly filter- 


ing into our possession; and 


whenever we “ mobilise,” which 
we do as a rule about once a 
fortnight — owing to invasion 
scares or as a test of efficiency 
we do not know—we fall in on 
our alarm-posts in something 
distinctly resembling the full 
“Christmas-tree” rig. Sam 
Browne belts have been wisely 
discarded by the officers in 
favour of web-equipment ; and 
although Bobby Little’s shoul- 
ders ache with the weight of his 
pack, he is comfortably consci- 
ous of two things—firstly, that 
even when separated from his 
baggage he can still subsist in 
fair comfort on what he carries 
upon his person ; and secondly, 
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that his “expectation of life,” 
as the insurance offices say, has 
increased about a hundred per 
cent, now that the German 
sharpshooters will no longer 
be able to pick him out from 
his men. 

Presently we approach the 
scene of our day’s work, Area 
Number Fourteen. We are 
now far advanced in company 
training. The barrack-square 
is a thing of the past. Com- 
mands are no longer preceded 
by cautions and explanations. 
A note on a whistle, followed 
by a brusque word or gesture, 
is sufficient to set us smartly 
on the move. 

Suddenly we are called upon 
to give a test of our quality. 
A rotund figure upon _horse- 
back appears at a bend in the 
road. Captain Blaikie recog- 
nises General Freeman. 

(We may note that the 
General’s name is not really 
Freeman. We are much har- 
ried by generals at present. 
They roam about the country 
on horseback, and ask company 
commanders what they are 
doing; and no company com- 
mander has ever yet succeeded 
in framing an answer which 
sounds in the least degree 
credible. There are three 
generals: we call them Free- 
man, Hardy, and Willis, be- 
cause we suspect that they are 
all—to judge from their fond- 
ness for keeping us on the run 
—financially interested in the 
consumption of shoe - leather. 
In other respects they differ, 
and a wise company com- 
mander will carefully bear their 
idiosyncrasies in mind and act 
accordingly, if he wishes to 

P 
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be regarded as an intelligent 
officer. ) 

Freeman is a man of action, 
He likes to see people running 
about. When he appears upon 
the horizon whole battalions 
break into a double. 

Hardy is one of the old 
school: he likes things done 
decently and in order. He 
worships bright buttons, and 
exact words of command, and 
a perfectly wheeling line. He 
mistrusts unconventional move- 
ments and individual tactics. 
“No use trying to run,” he 
says, “before you can walk.” 
When we see him, we dress 
the company and advance in 
review order. 

Willis gives little trouble. 
He seldom criticises, but when 
he does his criticism is always 
of a valuable nature; and he 
is particularly courteous and 
helpful to young officers. But, 
like lesser men, he has his 
fads. These are two—feet and 
cookery. He has been known 
to call a private out of the 
ranks on a route-march and 
request him to take his boots 
off for purposes of public dis- 
play. ‘A soldier marches on 
two things,” he announces— 
“his feet and his stomach.” 
Then he calls up another man 
and asks him if he knows how 
to make a sea-pie. The man 
never does know, which is for- 
tunate, for otherwise General 
Willis would not be able to tell 
him. After that he trots happily 
away, to ask some one else. 

However, here we are face to 
face with General Freeman. 
Immediate action is called for. 
Captain Blaikie flings an order 
over his shoulder to the sub- 
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altern in command of the 
leading platoon— 

“Pass back word that this 
road is under shell fire. 
Move!” 

—and rides forward to meet 
the General. 

In ten seconds the road be- 
hind him is absolutely clear, 
and the men are streaming out 
to right and left in _half- 
platoons. Waddell’s platoon 
has the hardest time, for they 
were passing a quickset hedge 
when the order came. How- 
ever, they hurled themselves 


blasphemously through, and 
doubled on, scratched and 
panting. 


“Good morning, sir!” says 
Captain Blaikie, saluting. 

“Good morning!” says Gen- 
eral Freeman, ‘‘ What was 
that last movement?” 

“The men are taking ‘artil- 
lery’ formation, sir, I have just 
passed the word down that the 
road is under shell fire.” 

“Quite so. But don’t you 
think you ought to keep some 
of your company in rear, a8 a 
supporting line? I see you 
have got them all up on one 
front.” 

By this time A Company is 
advancing in its original direc- 
tion, but split up into eight 
half-platoons in single file— 
four on each side of the road, 
at intervals of thirty yards. 
The movement has been quite 
smartly carried out. Still, a 
critic must criticise or go out 
of business. However, Captain 
Blaikie is an old hand. — 

“T was assuming that my 
company formed part of a 
battalion, sir,” he explained. 
“There are supposed to be 
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three other companies in rear 
of mine.” 

“T see, Still, tell two of 
your sections to fall back and 
form a supporting line.” 

Captain Blaikie, remember- 
ing that generals have little 
time for study of such works 
as the new drill book, and that 
when General Freeman says 
“section” he probably means 
“platoon,” orders Numbers 
Two and Four to fall back. 
This mancuvre is safely 
accomplished. 

“Now, let me see them close 
on the road.” 

Captain Blaikie blows a 
whistle, and slaps himself on 
the top of the head. In three 
minutes the long - suffering 
platoons are back on the road, 


The Great War has been 
terribly hard on the text- 
books. 


When we began to dig - 


trenches, many weeks ago, we 
always selected a site with a 
good field of fire. 

“No good putting your 
trenches,” said the text-book, 
“where you can’t see the 
enemy.” 

This seemed only common- 
sense; so we dug our trenches 
in open plains, or on the 
forward slope of a hill, where 
we could command the enemy’s 
movements up to two thousand 
yards. 

Another maxim which we 
were urged to take to heart 
was :—When not entrenched, 
always take advantage of 
natural cover of any kind; 
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extracting thorns from their 
flesh and assuaging the agony 
of their abrasions by celan- 
destine massage. 

General Freeman rides away, 
and the column moves on. 
Two minutes later Captain 
Wagstaffe doubles up from the 
rear to announce that General 
Hardy is only two hundred 
yards behind. 

“Pass back word to the 
men,” groans Captain Blaikie, 
“to march at attention, put 
their caps straight, and slope 
their shovels properly. And 
send an orderly to that hill- 
top to look out for General 
Willis. Tell him to unlace his 
boots when he gets there, and 
on no account to admit that he 
knows how to make a sea-pie!” 


such as farm-buildings, plan- 
tations, and railway embank- 
ments. 
We. were also given prac- 
tice in describing and recog- 
nising inconspicuous targets 
at long range, in order to be 
able te harass the enemy the 
moment he showed himself. 
Well, recently generals and 
staff officers have been coming 
home from the front and 
giving us lectures. We regard 
most lectures as a “fatigue” 
—but not these. We have 
learned more from these quiet- 
mannered, tired-looking men 
in a brief hour than from all 
the manuals that ever came 
out of Gale and Poldens’. We 
have heard the history of the 
War from the inside. We 
know why our Army retreated 
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from Mons; we know what 
prevented the relief of Ant- 
werp. But above all, we have 
learned to revise some of our 
most cherished theories. 

Briefly, the amended version 
of the law and the prophets 
comes to this :— 

Never, under any circum- 
stances, place your trenches 
where you can see the enemy 
a long way off. If you do, 
he will inevitably see you too, 
and will shell you out of them 
in no time. You need not be 
afraid of being rushed; a field 
of fire of two hundred yards 
or so will be sufficient to wipe 
him off the face of the earth. 

Never, under any circum- 
stances, take cover in farm- 
buildings, or plantations, or 
behind railway embankments, 
or in any place likely to be 
marked on a large scale map. 
Their position and range are 
known to a yard. Your safest 
place is the middle of an open 
plain or ploughed field. There 
it will be more difficult for the 
enemy’s range-takers to gauge 
your exact distance. 

In musketry, coneentrate all 
your energies on taking care 
of your rifle and practising 
“rapid.” You will seldom have 
to fire over a greater distance 
than two hundred yards; and 
at that range British rapid fire 
is the most dreadful medium of 
destruction yet devised in war- 
fare. 

All this scraps a good deal 
of laboriously acquired learn- 
ing, but it rings true. So we 
site our trenches now accord- 
ing to the lessons taught us 
by the bitter experience of 
others. 
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Having arrived at our al- 
lotted area, we get to work, 
The firing-trench proper is out- 
lined on the turf a hundred 
yards or so down the reverse 
slope of a low hill. When it 
is finished it will be a mere 
crack in the ground, with no 
front cover to speak of; for 
that would make it conspicu- 
ous. Number One Platoon 
gets to work on this. To 
Number Two is assigned a 
more subtle task—namely, the 
construction of a dummy trench 
a comfortable distance ahead, 
dug out to the depth of a few 
inches, to delude inquisitive 
aeroplanes, and rendered easily 
visible to the enemy’s observ- 
ing stations by a parapet of 
newly-turned earth. Numbers 
Three and Four concentrate 
their energies upon the support- 
ing trench and its approaches. 

The firing -trench is our 
place of business—our office 
in the city, so to speak. The 
supporting trench is our sub- 
urban residence, whither the 
weary toiler may betake him- 
self periodically (or, more cor- 
rectly, in relays) for purposes 
of refreshment and _ repose. 
The firing-trench, like most 
business premises, is severe in 
design and destitute of orna- 
ment. But the suburban- 
trench lends itself to more 
imaginative treatment. An 
auctioneer’s catalogue would 
describe it as A commodious 
bijou residence, on (or of) 
chalky soil; three feet wide 
and six feet deep; in the style 
of the best troglodyte period. 
Thirty seconds brisk crawl (or 
per stretcher) from the firing- 
line. Gas laid on— 
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But only once, in a field 
near Aldershot, where Private 
Mucklewame first laid bare, 
and then perforated, the town 
main with his pick. 

—With own water supply— 
ankle-deep at times—telephone, 
and the usual offices. 

We may note that the tele- 
phone communicates with the 
observing - station, lying well 
forward, in line with the 
dummy ‘trench. The most im- 
portant of the usual offices is 
the hospital—a cavern ex- 
cavated at the back of the 
trench, and roofed over with 
hurdles, earth, and turf. 

It is hardly necessary to add 
that we do not possess a real 
field-telephone. But when you 


have spent four months in 
firing dummy cartridges, per- 
forming bayonet exercises with- 
out bayonets, 


taking hasty 
cover from non-existent shell 
fire, capturing positions held 
by no enemy, and enacting 
the part of a “casualty” 
without having received a 
scratch, telephoning without a 
telephone is a comparatively 
simple operation. All you re- 
quire is a ball of string and 
no sense of humour. Second 
Lieutenant Waddell manages 
our telephone. 

Meanwhile we possess our 
souls in patience. We know 
that the factories are humming 
night and day on our behalf; 
and that if, upon a certain day 
in a certain month, the con- 
tractors do not deliver our 
equipment down to the last 
water-bottle cork, “K” will 
want to know the reason why ; 
and we cannot imagine any 
contractor being so foolhardy 
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as to provoke that terrible 
man into an inquiring attitude 
of mind. 

Now we are at work. We 
almost wish that Freeman, 
Hardy, and Willis could see 
us. Our buttons may occa- 
sionally lack lustre; we may 
cherish unorthodox notions as 
to the correct method of pre- 
senting arms; we may not 
always present an unbroken 
front on the parade-ground— 
but we can dig! Even the fact 
that we do not want to, cannot 
altogether eradicate a truly 
human desire to “show off.” 
“Kach man to his art,” we say. 
We are quite content to excel 
in ours, the oldest in the world. 
We know enough now about the 
conditions of the present war 
to be aware that when we go 
out on service only three things 


-will really count—to march ; to 


dig; and to fire, upon occasion, 
fifteen rounds a minute. Our 
rapid fire is already fair; we 
can march more than a little; 
and if men who have been ex- 
cavating the bowels of the 
earth for eight hours a-day 
ever since they were old enough 
to swing a pick cannot make 
short work of a Hampshire 
chalk down, they are no true 
members of their Trades Union 
or the First Hundred Thousand. 

We have stuck to the phrase- 
ology of our old calling. 

“ Whaur’s ma drawer?” in- 
quires Private Hogg, a thick- 
set young man with bandy 
legs, wiping his countenance 
with a much-tattooed arm. 
He has just completed five 
strenuous minutes with a piok. 
“Come away, Geordie, wi’ yon 
shovel !” 
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The shovel is preceded by an 
adjective. It is the only ad- 
jective that A Company knows. 
(No, not that one. The second 
on the list !) 

Mr George Ogg steps down 
into the breach, and sets to 
work. He is a small man, 
strongly resembling the Em- 
peror of China in a third-rate 
provincial pantomime. His 
weapon is the spade. In civil 
life he would have shovelled 
the broken coal into a “ hutch,” 
and “hurled” it away to the 
shaft. That was why Private 
Hogg referred to him as a 
“drawer.” In his military 
capacity he now removes the 
chalky soil from the treneh 
with great dexterity, and builds 
it up into a neat parapet be- 
hind, as a precaution against 
the back-blast of a “Black 
Maria.” 

There are not enough picks 
and shovels to go round—cela 
va sans dire. However, Private 
Mucklewame and others, who 
are not of the delving per- 
suasion, exhibit no resentment. 
Digging is not their depart- 
ment, If you hand them a pick 
and shovel and invite them to 
set to work, they lay the pick 
upon the ground beside the 
trench and proceed to shovel 
earth over it until they have 
lost it. At a later stage in 
this great war-game they will 
fight for these picks and shovels 
like wild beasts. Shrapnel is 
a sure solvent of professional 
etiquette. 

However, to-day the pickless 
squad are lined up a short dis- 
tance away by the relentless 
Captain Wagstaffe, and in- 
formed— 
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“You are under fire from 
that wood. Dig yourselves in!” 

Digging oneself in is another 
highly unpopular fatigue. First 
of all you produce your port- 
able entrenching-tool—it looks 
like a combination of a modern 
tack-hammer and a medieval 
back-scratcher—and fit it to 
its haft. Then you lie flat 
upon your face on the wet 
grass, and having scratched 
up some small lumps of turf, 
proceed to build these into a 
parapet. Into the hole formed 
by the excavation of the turf 
you then put your head, and in 
this ostrich-like posture await 
further instructions. Private 
Mucklewame is of opinion that 
it would be equally effective, 
and infinitely less fatiguing, 
simply to lie down prone and 
close the eyes. 

After Captain Wagstaffe has 
criticised the preliminary para- 
pets—most of them are con- 
demned as not being bullet- 
proof—the work is continued. 
It is not easy, and never com- 
fortable, to dig lying down; 
but we must all learn to do 
it; so we proceed painfully to 
construct a shallow trough for 
our bodies and an annexe for 
our boots. Gradually we sink 
out of sight, and Captain Wag- 
staffe, standing fifty yards to 
our front, is able to assure us 
that he can now see nothing— 
except Private Mucklewame’s 
lower dorsal curve. 


By this time the rain has re- 
turned for good, and the short 
winter day is drawing to @ 
gloomy close. It is after three, 
and we have been working, 
with one brief interval, for 
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nearly five hours. The signal 
is given to take shelter. We 
huddle together under the leaf- 
less trees, and get wetter. 

Next comes the order to un- 
roll greatcoats. Five minutes 
later comes another—to fall in. 
Tools are counted ; there is the 
usual maddening wait while 
search is made for a missing 
pick. But at last the final 
word of command rings out, 
and the sodden, leaden-footed 
procession sets out on its four- 
mile tramp home. 

We are not in good spirits. 
One’s frame of mind at all 
times depends largely upon 
what the immediate future has 
to offer; and, frankly, we have 
little to inspire us in that 
direction at present. When 


we joined, four long months 
ago, there loomed largely and 
splendidly before our eyes only 


two alternatives— victory in 
battle or death with honour. 
We might live, or we might 
die; but life, while it lasted, 
would not lack great moments, 
In our haste we had overlooked 
the loag dreary waste which 
lay—which always lies—be- 
tween dream and fulfilment. 
The glorious splash of patriotic 
fervour which launched us on 
our way has subsided ; we have 
reached mid-channel; and the 
haven where we would be is 
still afar off. The brave future 
of which we dreamed in our 
dour and uncommunicative 
souls seems as remote as ever, 
and the present has settled 
down into a permanency. 
To-day, for instance, we have 
tramped a certain number of 
miles; we have worked for a 
certain number of hours; and 
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we have got wet through for 
the hundredth time. We are 
now tramping home to a dinner 
which will probably not be 
ready, because, as yesterday, 
it has been cooked in the open 
air under weeping skies. While 
waiting for it, we shall clean 
the same old rifle. When night 
falls, we shall sleep uneasily 
upon a comfortless floor, in an 
atmosphere of stale food and 
damp humanity. Inthe morn- 
ing we shall rise up reluctantly, 
and go forth, probably in heavy 
rain, to our labour until the 
evening—the same labour and 
the same evening. We admit 
that it can’t be helped: the 
officers and the authorities do 
their best for us under dis- 
couraging circumstances: but 
there it is. Out at the front, 
we hear, men actually get as 
much as three days off at a 
time—three days of hot baths 
and abundant food and dry 
beds. To us, in our present 
frame of mind, that seems 
worth any number of bullets 
and frostbites. 

And — bitterest thought of 
all—New Year's day, with all 
its convivial associations, is 
only a few weeks away. When 
it comes, the folk at home will 
celebrate it, doubtless with 
many a kindly toast to the 
lads “oot there,” and the lads 
“doon there.” But what will 
that profit us? In this bar- 
barous country we understand 
that they take no notice of the 
sacred festival at all, There 
will probably be a route-march, 
to keep us out of the public- 
houses. 

Et patiti, et patita. Are we 
fed up? YEs! 
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As we swing down the village 
street, slightly cheered by a 
faint aroma of Irish stew—the 
cooks have got the fires alight 
after all—the adjutant rides 
up, and reins in his horse 
beside our company ocom- 
mander, 

Battalion orders of some 
kind! Probably a full-dress 
parade, to trace a missing 
bayonet ! 

Presently he rides away; 
and Captain Blaikie, instead 
of halting and dismissing us 
in the street as usual, leads us 
down an alley into the back- 
yard which serves as our 


. apology for a parade-ground. 
We form close column of 
platoons, stand at ease, and 
wait resignedly. 

Then Captain Blaikie’s voice 
falls upon our ears. 

“A Company, I have an 


announcement to make to you. 
His Majesty the King—” 

So that is it. Another 
Royal Review! Well, it will 
be a break in the general 
monotony. 

“—-who has noted your 
hard work, good discipline, and 
steady progress with the keen- 
est satisfaction and pride—” 

Weare not utterly forgotten, 
then. 

“_has commanded that 
every man in the battalion is 
to have seven days’ full leave 
of absence.” 

“ A-a-ah!” 
tingling ears. 

“We are to go by companies, 


We strain our 
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a week at a time. ‘C’ will go 
first.” 

“C” indeed! Who are “C,” 
to——? 

“A Company’s leave—our 
leave — will begin on the 
twenty -eighth of December, 
and extend to the third of 
January.” 

The staccato words sink 
slowly in, and then thoughts 
come tumbling. 

“Free—free on New Year’s 
Day! Almichty! Free to 
gang hame! Free tae——” 

Then comes an icy chill upon 
our hearts. How are we to 
get home? Scotland is hun- 
dreds of miles away. The fare, 
even on a “soldier’s” ticket— 

But the Captain has not 
quite finished. 

“Every man will receive a 
week’s pay in advance; and 
his fare, home and back, will 
be paid by Government. That 
is all.” 

And quite enough too! We 
rock upon our squelching feet. 
But the Captain adds, without 
any suspicion of his parade- 
ground manner— 

“Tf I may say so, I think 
that if ever men deserved a 
good holiday, you do, Com- 
pany, slope arms! Dis— 
miss!” 


We do not cheer: we are 
not built that way. But as 
we stream off to our Irish stew, 
the dourest of us says in his 
heart— 

“God Save the King!” 


(To be continued.) 





THE NEW EGYPT. 


BY ARTHUR E. P. B. WEIGALL, 


AT such a time as this it is 
very necessary for us to have 
in mind a general outline of 
the events which have brought 
about the present changes in 
Egypt, for there can be no 
doubt that a great many of 
our actions during the last few 
months are open to criticism 
on the grounds of irregular 
procedure. Since, however, our 
moral right has been so over- 
whelmingly great, we must be 
prepared to bear any such 
criticism undismayed, and must 
be fortified against the attacks 
on England’s honour which are 
certain to be made, with ap- 
parent justification, by those 
who can only see the very 
obvious technical carelessnesses 
of the British Government, and 
who choose to be blind to the 
equally obvious high-minded- 
ness of British action in general. 
England has not been called 
“Perfidious Albion” for noth- 
ing. As Professor Seeley once 
remarked, “ we seem, as it were, 
to have conquered and peopled 
half the world in a fit of absence 
of mind;” and in Egypt our 
actions lately have constituted 
& very typical instance of this 
cheery obliviousness to the 
letter of the law which has 
earned for us from time to 
time the mistrust of other 
nations. When we know by 
a kind of healthy instinct that 
we are doing good, and that 
we have the force of moral 
right behind us, we are apt to 
prance along with small regard 


for technical niceties, and hence 
the nations with more phari- 
saical tendencies find us a very 
rude people. 

When the Turks conquered 
the Egyptians in 1517 it was 
agreed that Egypt should be 
governed by twenty-four native 
Mameluke chieftains under the 
supervision of a Turkish gover- 
nor, that a considerable tribute 
should be paid annually to the 
Porte, and that 12,000 Egyp- 
tian troops should be supplied 
to the Sultan in time of war. 
At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, Mohammed Ali, 
the Turkish Governor of Egypt, 
made war on the Turks, and 
would probably have dethroned 
the Sultan had not the Powers 
intervened to preserve the status 
quo. In 1842 England success- 
fully urged Mohammed Ali to 
sign a treaty with the Porte, 
in which it was agreed that 
his descendants should hold 
the hereditary governorship 
of Egypt, that a tribute of 
£412,000 should be paid an- 
nually to Turkey, that the 
Egyptian army should have a 
maximum strength of 18,000 
men, who should be at the dis- 
posal of the Sultan in war 
time, and that the Egyptians 
should be regarded as Ottoman 
subjects. In 1867 Ismail Pasha, 
the grandson of Mohammed Ali, 
made a new treaty with the 
Sultan, in which it was agreed 
that the ruler of Egypt should 
no longer be called simply 
governor, but should have the 
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hereditary title of Khedive. 
The tribute was raised to 
£682,000 per annum, but the 
clauses of the earlier agreement 
were more or less maintained. 
In 1882 the Powers felt 
it necessary that some steps 
should be taken to restore 
order in Egypt, as the lives of 
foreigners were greatly endan- 
gered by the revolution led by 
Arabi Pasha. There was much 
delay, however, in deciding on 
a course of action, and at last 
England, having unsuccess- 
fully invited the co-operation 
of France and, of course, of 
Turkey, invaded Egypt. Our 
avowed object was to maintain 
the Khedive upon his throne, 
to restore order, and to estab- 
lish a sound administration in 
this province of the Turkish 
Empire, thereby encouraging 
native and foreign commerce, 


and also securing the safety of 


the Suez Canal. We under- 
took to uphold the integrity of 
the existing Turco-Egyptian 
treaties, and to continue to 
regard Egyptians as Ottoman 
subjects. Ten years later, in 
1892, the recently deposed 
Khedive came to the throne, 
and the arrangement with the 
Porte was restated. In the 
decree dated March 27th of 
that year, it was laid down 
that Egyptian territory was a 
part of the Turkish Empire, 
and that Egyptians were sub- 
jects of the Sultan, paying 
annual tribute to the Porte; 
that the Egyptian army was at 
the disposal of the Sultan, and 
was to use the Turkish flag and 
the Turkish military ranks, all 
appointments above the rank 
of colonel being made by the 
Sultan himself and not by the 
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Khedive; that the coinage of 
Egypt was to be issued in 
the Sultan’s name, and taxes 
collected in his name; and that 
the Khedive was not em- 
powered to make peace or war, 
nor any political treaties with 
foreign Powers. This decree 
was never revoked, and was, 
until the recent declaration 
of the Protectorate, officially 
acknowledged by us as the 
recognised basis of our position 
in Egypt. 

The attitude of the British 
Government has always been, 
until recently, perfectly clear. 
Lord Cromer emphatically 
stated that so long as the 
Turco-Egyptian treaty, which 
it was thus our avowed object 
to uphold, was still in force, 
“there could be no such thing 
as an Egyptian state or an 
Egyptian nationality separate 
from Turkey.” Our Army of 
Occupation in Egypt was 
maintained simply and solely 
to prevent any disorders which 
might impair the prosperity of 
the country and injure native 
or European interests. The 
Egyptian governmental de- 
partments remained under 
native Ministers, holding office 
by favour of the Sultan, to 
each of whom an English 
“Adviser” was assigned. British 
officials in Egypt were in no 
way connected with the British 
Government, but were simply 
private persons in the service 
of the Khedive. The British 
officers in the Egyptian army 
were seconded from their British 
regiments, and were lent to the 
Khedive for a certain number 
of years. The British interests 
were supervised, not by a 
High Commissioner or an Am- 
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bassador, but by a simple 
Consul-General (in turn Lord 
Cromer, Sir Eldon Gorst, and 
Lord Kitchener), whose actual 
rank was not above that of the 
Consuls-General of the other 
Powers. Thus, except for the 
presence of England’s strong 
guiding hand and enforcement 
of internal peace, the relations 
between Egypt and Turkey 
were in no way affected, and 
the country still remained the 
dutiful vassal of the Porte. It 
was definitely stated by Lord 
Dufferin at the beginning of 
the Occupation that our object 
was to establish good govern- 
ment, and that we should 
evacuate the country as soon 
as a more or less permanent 
security was assured. In 1910 
Sir Eldon Gorst repeated this 
interpretation of our position 
in Egypt, but explained that, 


so far as could be seen, the day 
of our departure was still a 
long way off. 

Now, since we upheld the 
Turco-Egyptian agreement in 


such a very correct manner, 
the Sultan had little objection 
to our occupation of this pro- 
vince of his. We maintained 
order and kept the peace there ; 
we upheld the Sultan’s author- 
ity and that of his Viceroy, 
the Khedive; we saw that the 
tribute was paid with punc- 
tilious regularity ; our presence 
encouraged the investment of 
European capital in the coun- 
try ; and, in a word, we saved 
the Porte a great deal of 
trouble and expenditure. On 
our part we had the advantage 
of having a dominating influ- 
ence in a country strategically 
important to us; we there 
found noble employment for 
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hundreds of our young men; 
and, really above all, we had 
the immense pleasure of organ- 
ising, developing, and bring- 
ing happiness and prosperity 
to a most engaging nation. 
But there was one point in the 
agreement with Turkey which 
was a source of anxiety — 
namely, the undoubted Turkish 
right to demand Egyptian mili- 
tary help in time of war. In 
1768 the Sultan’ had asked his 
Egyptian vassal for troops to 
help him against Russia; dur- 
ing the Greek war of Independ- 
ence Egypt had been obliged 
to furnish an army; and in 
the Crimean war the Egyp- 
tians had fought for the 
Turks. It was therefore quite 
apparent that, since we were 
pledged to maintain the exist- 
ing treaties, Egyptian troops 
would have to be supplied to 
the Sultan should he demand 
them at any time. Fortun- 
ately, however, the Porte was 
persuaded never to ask for 
them in her recent wars; and 
thus England was saved from 
a@ very awkward situation. 
But it must be remembered 
that this hesitation on Turkey’s 
part to cause complications 
with us by insisting on its 
rights, did not’ in any way 
invalidate those rights nor 
abrogate our pledge to main- 
tain them. During the Turco- 
Italian and Turce-Balkan wars 
the Sultan’s decision to refrain 
from demanding Egyptian help 
enabled Egypt to declare its 
neutrality—an attitude which, 
it seems, was not in opposition 
to the letter of the Turco- 
Egyptian Treaty, though it 
was to the spirit. 

When war was declared be- 
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tween England and Germany, 
it at once became apparent 
that the Germans in Egypt 
would renew with vigour their 
everlasting efforts to upset our 
administration in that country. 
Legally, of course, ne action 
against them could be taken, 
since Egypt was, according to 
our oft-repeated definition, an 
integral part of the neutral 
Turkish Empire, and we had no 
actual rights there. But it was 
fully realised that the Germans 
intended to stir up the natives 
against us, and it was neces- 
sary that steps should be taken 
to prevent them from involv- 
ing both us and the innocent 
Egyptians in this further far- 
rago of bloodshed and misery. 
The British authorities, there- 
fore, persuaded the Egyptian 
Government to regard itself as 
in a state of war with Ger- 
many and Austria, and the 
people of those nationalities 
were either turned out of 
Egypt or were put under re- 
straint, while their shipping 
was given forty-eight hours to 
leave Egyptian ports. 
Technically this was as 
audacious an act of justifiable 
illegality as any ever com- 
mitted by a British Govern- 
ment, for it really constituted 
an enforced act of rebellion on 
the part of Egypt against the 
suzerainty ef the Sultan. It 
will be remembered that the 
Tureo- Egyptian treaty, the 
integrity of which we had 
emphatically stated our inten- 
tion to maintain, clearly said 
that Egypt, being a vassal 
State, was not allowed to de- 
clare war on anybody, and 
that all its political relations 
with other nations were to be 
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conducted through the Turkish 
sovereign. The British Govern- 
ment had laid down as one of 
the fundamental axioms of our 
occupation of Egypt that “the 
rights of the sovereign and 
vassal as now established be- 
tween the Sultan and the 
Khedive should be main- 
tained”; and Egypt’s inability 
to make war or peace was 
recognised by us in document- 
ary form as late as 1892. 
Now, however, in these days 
of excitement, when the au- 
thorities felt that at all costs 
bloodshed in Egypt must be 
prevented, I do not suppose 
that anybody remembered the 
clauses of the Turco-Egyptian 
treaty which we were pledged 
to respect. The British Gov- 
ernment did not deliberately 
ignore this particular clause: 
it literally forgot to consult 
the archives. Had this been 
done and the irregularity ob- 
served, the position could have 
been regularised with ease by 
means of a frank Egyptian 
announcement to the Porte, 
either (1) that Egypt was in a 
state of open rebellion against 
the Sultan, or (2) that it was 
not in revolt, that it had simply 
broken this one clause of the 
treaty in the exceptional cir- 
cumstances, and that it craved 
the Sultan’s indulgence. No 
such step was taken, however ; 
and, hand in hand with the 
Egyptians, the British agents 
went boldly on their way, 
rounding up the Germans 
in this portion of the terri- 
tory of Germany’s friend, 
Turkey. 

The wisdom of these precau- 
tions was soon made apparent. 
A German officer named Mors, 
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who was employed in the Alex- 
andria police, was proved to 
have incited the natives against 
us, to have acted as a spy in 
German interests, and to have 
planned to blow up the Suez 
Canal. He was publicly de- 
graded and sentenced to penal 
servitude for life. Revelations 
in regard to the activities of a 
German political agent, named 
Dr Pruffer, also now came to 
light; and already in Septem- 
ber it was perfectly obvious 
that Germany was urging 
Turkey to send an expedition 
to Egypt to turn the British 
troops out of the country and 
to reassert the sovereign rights 
of the Porte. Turkey was, 
somewhat unconsciously, with- 
in those rights in showing the 
intention of attempting to pun- 
ish Egypt for its insubordina- 
tion; but I do not think that 
many persons in England were 
well enough versed in Turco- 
Egyptian history to realise that 
we, first of all, had given the 
Sultan so very clear a tech- 
nical casus belli against us. 
One thing, however, was quite 
obvious: Turkey would never 
have troubled to assert herself 
unless she had been urged to 
do so by Germany. The Porte 
had nothing to fear from Eng- 
land in Egypt. The British, 
as has been said, maintained 
order, upheld the Sultan’s 
authority, and saw that the 
tribute was paid regularly. 
Moreover, as early as the first 
week in August, the Home 
Government had _ definitely 
stated that if Turkey re- 
mained neutral they “did not 
propose to alter the status of 
Egypt,” and had “emphatic- 
ally contradicted the report 


that the annexation of Egypt 
was under consideration.” 

The Turks, however, were 
soon teased by the Germans 
to feelings of some anger at 
our actions on the Nile; and 
the French Ambassador re- 
ported a Turkish Minister as 
saying that “England was 
treating Egypt as if it be- 
longed to her, whereas it 
formed part of the Ottoman 
dominions, and that . 
England should now sign a 
convention providing for the 
evacuation of Egypt by British 
troops at the end of the war.” 
Meanwhile the Turkish news- 
papers were full of denuncia- 
tions of what they called our 
high-handed proceedings; and 
the Mosul and Damascus army 
corps of the Turkish army 
were hurriedly massed on the 
Egyptian frontier, ostensibly 
with a view to chastising 
the insubordinate province if 
further acts of hostility to 
its overlord were committed. 
Roads were prepared, and 
transport collected; mines were 
sent to the Gulf of Akaba 
to protect the Turkish forces 
there from naval attack; 
many German officers were 
hurried into Syria; and the 
Hedjaz railway was seized for 
military purposes. On one 
occasion some Bedouin levies 
actually crossed the frontier, 
the ground here being more 
or less open desert. 

The anomaly of the situa- 
tion rapidly increased. Not a 
word had yet been uttered by 
England to indicate that the 
Sultan’s authority in Egypt 
had ceased to be recognised, 
or that the country was no 
longer regarded as part of 
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the Turkish Empire; and yet 
circumstances were forcing the 
British authorities to act as 
though they did not admit 
these very points which Eng- 
land was in Egypt te em- 
phasise. When the Foreign 
Office asked the Sultan why 
the Turkish troops were massed 
on the Egyptian frontier, he 
replied by asking us what on 
earth many thousands of our 
troops were doing in his pro- 
vince of Egypt. When, later, 
Sir Edward Grey insisted on 
knowing whether the Sultan 
intended to invade Egypt, he 
replied that, “as Egypt was 
one of his own provinces, 
how could he dream of in- 
vading it?” These queries 
and answers were at first ex- 
changed in the most sprightly 
spirit, and the Turkish play 


upon the intricacies of the 
situation must have caused 
real amusement in the British 


chanceries. England felt no 
enmity to Turkey. We hoped 
sincerely that the Porte would 
keep out of the mess, and we 
had every intention of holding 
Egypt intact on the Sultan’s 
behalf. The British mind, ob- 
tuse in its inherent humanity, 
cared only for the welfare of the 
Egyptians and the confining of 
the sufferings of the war to 
their then limits. But as time 
passed a growing sense of 
irritation was felt on both 
sides. Egypt was found to be 
full of Turkish and German 
spies, and on more than one 
occasion weak-minded Egyp- 
tians were persuaded to cause 
local disturbances. One night 
a native whose emotions had 
thus been worked upon aroused 
his neighbours by rushing 
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madly round and round the 
cemetery of his district shout- 
ing ‘‘ War! war!” until he 
was taken in charge. Two 
men, dressed like Turks, and 
professing to be Persians, were 
found tampering with a rail- 
way line in the Delta, but 
when interrogated they gave 
the ominous names of Gold- 
stein and Goldberger. A well- 
known Turkish senator was 
discovered to be in Egypt, en- 
gaged in inciting the natives; 
and shortly afterwards three 
prominent Turkish officers 
were arrested while similarly 
occupied. 

At last, three months after 
the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe, war was declared be- 
tween England and Turkey; 
and thereby the political situ- 
ation in Egypt was made more 
anomalous than ever. Legally, 
war between England and the 
Porte meant that we were also 
at war with Egypt, for the 
British Government had not 
yet advised Egypt to declare 
itself in revolt against the 
Sultan. The British officers 
serving in the Egyptian army 
had been merely lent to the 
Khedive for short terms of 
years; and it had always been 
fully recognised that they were 
thus for the time being in the 
service of the Sultan, since the 
Egyptian forces were, accord- 
ing to treaty, a part of the 
Turkish army. These officers 
were now, therefore, in the pay 
of our enemy; and similarly 
all British officials in the 
Egyptian Government were 
under certain obligations to 
the Sultan. The native Min- 
isters and high officials found 
themselves in a still more 
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delicate and awkward situ- 
ation, for they held their office 
by mandate of the Khedive as 
Vassal of Turkey, and they 
naturally regarded the meas- 
ures which they were required 
to take as totally inconsistent 
with that mandate. Nobody, 
however, seems to have been 
very deeply troubled by these 
technical irregularities, and no 
Englishman dreamed of re- 
signing his office. All the pre- 
cautionary measures exercised 
against the Germans were now 
extended to the Turks; all 
suspicious Ottomans were ar- 
rested, and Turkish shipping 
was ordered to leave Egyptian 
waters immediately. These 


actions were totally illegal, for 
a state of war between Turkey 
and England did not in any 
way nullify the terms of the 


unrevoked agreement between 
Turkey and Egypt. The 
situation could have been 
regularised by an Egyptian 
declaration of independence 
from Turkey, but none was 
made. Egyptians were still 
officially regarded as Turkish 
subjects, and in London and 
Paris they were obliged to 
register themselves as alien 
enemies, and were prevented 
from returning to their own 
country, in case they should 
there act in favour of the 
Turks. At the same time 
those of military age in Egypt 
were prevented from going 
abroad in case they should be 
required to serve against the 
Turks ! 

During these anxious times 
the Khedive remained in Con- 
stantinople as a willing pris- 
oner of his Overlord ; but soon 
after war was declared be- 
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tween Turkey and England 
he definitely took sides with 
the Sultan. In adopting this 
attitude he was acting in the 
most correct manner and 
strictly in accordance with 
the Turco- Egyptian treaties 
which England supported ; but 
nevertheless there is no doubt 
that he was inspired by nothing 
more or less than hostility to 
the whole British race. He 
had always disliked us. He 
had been educated in Vienna 
and had there learnt to sneer 
at the British army; and soon 
after his accession he passed 
such disparaging comments 
upon our troops that Lord 
Kitchener, who was then Sir- 
dar, or Commander-in-Chief of 
the Egyptian forces, threatened 
to resign unless an apology 
was forthcoming. A story is 
related which tells how one 
night at the opera in Cairo 
Lord Cromer visited the 
Khedive in his box and re- 
quested him to make the 
necessary apology on the 
instant. The Khedive refused, 
and thereupon Lord Cromer 
invited him to step out 
on to the balcony which over- 
looked the Place de l’Opera. 
The Khedive did so, and Lord 
Cromer then directed his atten- 
tion to a closed brougham 
which stood below, surrounded 
by a small detachment of 
British Hussars, and coldly 
remarked that it was waiting 
to drive His Highness into 
exile should he feel unable to 
make amends to the Army. 
Whether this tale be true or 
not, the fact remains that the 
apology was not delayed. 
Throughout his reign the 
Khedive has intrigued against 
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us, and though from time to 
time his relations with the 
British Agency have rightly 
been described as cordial, there 
has always been an _ under- 
current of political enmity. 
His friendship to Sir Eldon 
Gorst was quite sincere, and 
English people were much 
touched by his incognito visit 
to Sir Eldon when he lay 
dying at his home in England. 
He detested the bluff Lord 
Cromer, however, and _thor- 
oughly disliked Lord Kitchener. 
Thus, doubtless, he welcomed 
the opportunity of being able 
to turn against England with- 
out placing himself legally in 
the wrong, and, certainly, had 
he simply protested his fidelity 
to the Sultan in the Turco- 
British conflict, we could have 
had no case against him; but 
he chose to display his friend- 
ship for Germany and Austria 
before the Sultan became the 
ally of those countries, and 
thus he showed publicly and 
gratuitously his adherence to 
our enemies. 

Soon after war was declared 
against Turkey, Mr Asquith, in 
his Guildhall speech, spoke of 
the Turkish violation of the 
' frontier, mentioned above, as 
being an act of “lawless intru- 
sion ” on the part of the Porte; 
and he thus made confusion 
more confounded, for he issued 
this statement as the head of 
a Government which, on paper, 
still definitely recognised Tur- 
key’s suzerainty over Egypt, 
and therefore recognised the 
Sultan’s right to take such 
steps to punish the insubordin- 
ate acts which Egypt had com- 
mitted, for example, in treating 
the Germans as enemies with- 
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out the consent of the Porte. 
Mr Asquith probably had never 
read the treaties, and, after all, 
they were now of little conse- 
quence, since Turkey had be- 
come the ally of our enemies ; 
but nevertheless he could well 
have afforded to give the Turks 
their due, and to have described 
their incursion across the fron- 
tier as hostile but, under the cir- 
cumstances, in no way lawless. 
England went to war with 
Turkey because the Sultan’s 
Government had been intoler- 
ably provocative and because 
they obviously intended to go 
to war with us. That was 
reason enough. For more than 
thirty years the British have 
honourably held Egypt for the 
Porte, and have received the 
approbation of the world for 
the punctilious correctness in 
continuing to recognise the 
Turkish rights there; but by 
describing the Sultan’s pro- 
posed punitive expedition into 
his own Egyptian province as 
“Jawless,’ Mr Asquith threw 
away the fruits of this correct- 
ness, for his remarks implied 
that the British Government 
had been unconscious of Turkish 
suzerainty over Egypt. 

Ever since September the 
danger of a Turkish invasion 
had been felt to be very great. 
It was expected that the Turks 
would attempt to march across 
the desert from the Syrian 
frontier to the Suez Canal, 
and it was known that Enver 
Pasha had himself prepared 
the plan of campaign, -while 
the command had been given 
to Djemal Pasha, one of the 
ablest of the Turkish generals. 
At that time we had some 
20,000 Territorials in Egypt 
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and a certain number of Indian 
troops; but these were pres- 
ently reinforced by a large 
contingent of Australians and 
New Zealanders, and the forces 
ready for the defence of the 
Canal soon became formidable. 
Large tracts of desert near 
Port Said were flooded, and 
outer trenches and fortifications 
were constructed some thirty 
miles to the east of the Canal, 
Battleships were held in readi- 
ness to patrol the waterway 
and to serve as floating bat- 
teries, while heavy guns were 
mounted at all strategic points. 
As a result of these great 
preparations the Turkish hopes 
of a successful invasion rapidly 
diminished, and this southern 
campaign, which was at first 
expected to be the main Otto- 
man enterprise, came to have 
only a secondary importance. 
The Turks, of course, relied 
to a great extent on the loyalty 
of Egypt toits Overlord. They 
thought that the Egyptians 
would be as ready to strike a 
blow at the British Occupation 
as was the Khedive ; and they 
believed that all Mussulmans— 
that is to say, some five-sixths 
of the population of Egypt— 
would respond to the call of 
the Sultan in his capacity as 
Caliph of Islam. The temper 
of the Egyptian people was, 
indeed, a little uncertain at 
first, for the Turks had always 
been respected by them as the 
chief Mohammedan Power. 
Moreover, the acute financial 
depression in Egypt at this 
time was causing a certain 
amount of distress and conse- 
quent unrest. Owing to the 
ravages of the boll-worm the 
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cotton crop had been bad, and 
now, since the outbreak of the 
war, the market was very 
limited, (The total export of 
cotton in the year 1913 was 
over £26,000,000, of which 43 
per cent went to the United 
Kingdom, 20 per cent to 
countries neutral in the present 
war, and the remaining 37 per 
cent mostly to Germany and 
Austria.) There was also a 
great falling off in general 
trade, which was seriously felt 
in Alexandria and Cairo, The 
imports for October 1914, the 
month preceding the declara- 
tion of war with Turkey, 
were £2,000,000 less than in 
October 1913, and the exports 
£3,500,000 less. The British 
Government, however, very 
wisely lent the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment £5,000,000 with which 
to purchase the unsold cotton 
from small growers; and thus 
the distress and irritation of 
the peasants were eased, and 
consequently they were in no 
mood to engage in a revolu- 
tion. 

The air was further clarified 
by a proclamation issued by 
Sir John Maxwell, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British 
forces in Egypt, in which he 
stated that the British Govern- 
ment would not call upon the 
Egyptians to fight against the 
Turks, or to bear the expenses 
of the campaign, but that 
England would shoulder the 
entire burden, and would fight 
without the assistance of the 
Egyptian army, “to protect 
the rights and liberties of 
Egypt, which were originally 
won by Mohammed Ali.” 

This proclamation, of course, 
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had much the same sense as 
the establishment of a British 
Protectorate, for it meant that 
England would literally protect 
this portion of the Turkish 
Empire against the big stick 
of its Overlord. But techni- 
cally it was astonishingly irre- 
gular, since no declaration had 
yet been made that Egypt had 
ceased to be the Sultan’s vassal 
province, and England’s reason 
for being in Egypt at all was 
still the original “maintenance 
of the treaties established be- 
tween the Sultan and the 
Khedive.” With their usual 
absent-mindedness, the British 
authorities forgot that “the 
rights and liberties won by 
Mohammed Ali,” referred to in 
General Maxwell’s proclama- 
tion, were granted in 1840 at 
England’s special request, on 
the explicit understanding that 
Egyptians should be regarded 
as Ottoman subjects, that 
Egyptian troops should be at 
the disposal of the Sultan, and 
that the Egyptian Government 
should make neither peace nor 
war with any nation without 
Turkish consent. Thus, like 
characters in ‘Alice in Wonder- 
land,’ we now stated that we 
were making war on the Turk- 
ish Empire on behalf of Egypt, 
which we admitted was part of 
the Turkish Empire; and we 
further declared that we were 
fighting in defence of a treaty 
which we broke in fighting in 
defence of it. In supporting Mo- 
hammed Ali’s treaty rights we 
were upholding the position of 
Egypt as vassal of the Sultan, 
and, mad though it sounds, we 
were presumably fighting to 
uphold the Sultan’s right to 
fight us for allowing the 
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Egyptians to allow us to fight 
the Sultan on the Sultan’s own 
territory! Moreover, although 
we already knew that the 
Khedive had sided against 
England, we still recognised 
that the Sultan was his Over- 
lord, and we therefore techni- 
cally supported his action in 
attacking us. 

A pretty muddle, indeed! 
The British Government could 
have set matters right with 
ease had it now issued a dec- 
laration of some kind to show 
that it regarded Turkish suzer- 
ainty as at an end; but no such 
statement was issued. Yet 
there was nothing to hide, or 
of which to be ashamed. Eng- 
land’s work in Egypt since 1882 
formed one of the most noble 
pages of our history. A band 
of Englishmen had toiled there 
for over thirty years, not con- 
sciously for national gain and 
not at all for personal profit ; 
and a nation which we found 
starving and oppressed had 
been transformed into one of 
the most prosperous and con- 
tented peoples in the whole 
world. Moreover, for thirty 
years we had honourably held 
Egypt for the Turks ; and even 
when Austria seized the two 
Balkan provinces from Turkey 
and Italy laid hands on Tripoli, 
we not only refrained from an- 
nexing Egypt, but actually re- 
stated our expectation to evac- 
uate the country ultimately. 
Our action in taking steps 
against Germans in Egypt was 
justified by the fact that it 
prevented bloodshed; for the 
agents of Germany were deter- 
mined to stir up the natives 
against us. Why, then, did we 
give the impression that we 
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were attempting to blind our- 
selves to the hard facts of 
the case? What ill counsel 
prompted us to deny the 
Turkish rights which for thirty 
years it had been our pride to 
uphold, and thus to endanger 
the respect which our punctili- 
ousness in Egypt had earned 
for us? It was sheer careless- 
ness. We knew that we were 
in the right, that every dictate 
of God and man demanded that 
we should not let the Egyptians 
fall back into that utter misery 
from which England, and Eng- 
land alone, had rescued them. 
And in the single resolve to 
save twelve million human 
beings from the ruthlessness of 
Turkish domination, the Gov- 
ernment did not bother to think 
about technicalities. That is 
the only explanation. The 
hostile critic will doubtless re- 
mark that England, then, is 
shown to have as little regard 
for the sanctity of treaties as 
has Germany ; and in reply one 
can only say in all sincerity 
that whereas Germany disre- 
garded a treaty for the sake of 
self-aggrandisement, England 
did so, not for British gain, but 
for another nation’s happiness 
—not as an aggressor, but as a 
protector. 

The reward of our labours in 
Egypt was soon abundantly 
offered by the Egyptians and 
Sudanese, Prince Hussein 
Kamel (now Sultan of Egypt) 
clearly showed his devotion to 
the British cause, Prince Said 
Halim, the Khedive’s cousin, 
stated in the English press 
that “every true Egyptian 
will remain loyal to the great 
Mother Country who civilised 
and enriched the Egyptians.” 
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The Khedive’s poet - laureate 
published a set of Arabic 
verses, from which the fol- 
lowing lines deserve to be 
quoted :— 

“What is Thy judgment, O 
Lord, what is Thy opinion of 
the Kaiser’s tremendously ex- 
pansive dream ? 

“The Emperor of Germany 
has delivered a speech, decree- 
ing that in the Great Kingdom 
he will appropriate the larger 
part himself, and will leave the 
smaller part to Thee. 

“Which sword, O Lord, is 
sharper—Thine or his? 

“Should his dream be real- 
ised, the calamity to Islém 
would indeed be great. 

“OQ God, forget not Thy 
flock because it appears to be 
the humbler side. ; 

‘““We are the victims of a 
reckless band of men” (i.¢., the 
Turkish war party). 

Another well-known Arabic 
poet dedicated an ode to 
“Tommy Atkins,” and bade 
him to crush German militar- 
ism which had ruined Turkey, 
and to “return the Prussian’s 
arrow inte his own neck.” 

The Egyptian newspapers 
unanimously denounced the 
Turkish action, and ‘El 
Moayad,’ the leading organ, 
published an article showing 
that the Arab world had al- 
ways been badly treated by 
the Porte. The Grand Sheikh 
of the Senoussi proclaimed his 
friendliness to Egypt and to 
the British. The chief ulemas 
of El Azhar University in 
Cairo issued instructions to 
the people, in the name of 
the Prophet, to keep the peace. 
The ulemas and sheikhs of the 
Sudan declared that they were 
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“with the British Government 
heart and soul, having no bond 
with Turkey.” A distinguished 
Arabic writer, formerly editor 
of an Alexandrian newspaper, 
published an appeal to Otto- 
mans to realise that England 
has always been Turkey’s good 
friend. Hundreds of letters 
were received by the Govern- 
ment and the British Agency 
protesting the writers’ devo- 
tion, and large numbers of 
natives sent subscriptions to 
the Prince of Wales’ Fund. 
But perhaps the attitude of 
the Egyptians in general to- 
wards the English was rather 
one of kindly toleration than 
of warm friendship, while their 
relationship to the Turks had 
more in it of indifference than 


of liking or dislike. ‘ Auzin- 


hum taiyib min bayid,” said 
the peasants in regard to the 


Ottomans: “We wish them 
well—from afar.” 

The anomalous and utterly 
irregular situation in Egypt 
was at last brought to an end 
on December 18, 1914, by a 
proclamation which stated that 
“the suzerainty of Turkey over 
Egypt is terminated,” and that 
“Egypt is placed under the 
Protection of His Majesty, and 
will henceforth constitute a 
British Protectorate.” On the 
next day another proclamation 
was issued, stating that “in 
view of the action of His 
Highness Abbas Hilmi Pasha, 
lately Khedive of Egypt, who 
has adhered to the King’s 
enemies, His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have seen fit to de- 
pose him from the Khedivate, 
and that high dignity has been 
offered, with the title of Sultan 
of Egypt, to His Highness 
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Prince Hussein Kamel Pasha, 
eldest living prince of the 
family of Mohammed Ali, and 
has been accepted by him.” 
A very general tribute was 
paid both by natives and 
Europeans to the unselfish re- 
straint of England in refrain- 
ing from taking forcible pos- 
session of Egypt at this time, 
when such a movement could 
have been backed by an irre- 
sistible army. In refraining 
from annexing Egypt and in 
declaring a simple Protectorate, 
England has given the best 
answer to those who would 
criticise our recent irregular 
actions on the Nile; for it is 
thus clearly shown, beyond all 
dispute, that the British Gov- 
ernment has been actuated 
throughout by the most dis- 
interested desire for the welfare 
of the Egyptian nation, with- 
out regard to the aggrandise- 
ment of our own Empire. 
England still adheres to the 
original policy of training the 
Egyptians to govern them- 
selves, and the fact that no 
advantage whatsoever has been 
taken of the helplessness of 
Egypt has given the greatest 
satisfaction to the natives, and 
has raised British prestige to a 
height never before attained. 
The attitude of the British 
troops to the populace is ex- 
emplary. In one of his first 
speeches the new Sultan stated 
that the behaviour of officers 
and men since the beginning of 
the Occupation had been “ per- 
fect.” “There has been,” he 
said, “no swaggering and no 
sabre-rattling in their relations 
with the inhabitants of this 
country.” As an example of 
this spirit, which is so happily 
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in contrast with German mili- 
tarism, I may relate an incident 
which occurred at a grand 
march-past in connection with 
the new Sultan’s accession. As 
the procession was passing the 
saluting point, a native funeral 
came into sight along a side- 
street, and was, of course, 
stopped by the police. Seeing 
this, Sir John Maxwell, who 
was taking the salute, instantly 
intervened. He ordered the 
band of the Rifles, which was 
just passing, to cease playing, 
and he directed the troops to 
halt. He then moved aside, 
and allowed the simple native 
cortége to proceed through the 
British lines. The incident, 
though trifling in itself, caused 
a deep impression, and de- 
monstrated in a noteworthy 
manner the policy ef the pro- 
tecting Power. 

The Egyptians received the 
announcement of the Protec- 
torate without emotion. They 
showed no frothy enthusiasm 
which might afterwards have 
given way to a revulsion of 
feeling in our disfavour; but 
their relief and general ap- 
proval was manifest. The 
deposition of the Khedive was, 
on the whole, popular. One 
cannot help a feeling of sorrow 
in recalling to mind the short, 
rotund, double-chinned figure, 
who for so many years waddled 
through the halls of Abdin 
Palace, with amiable expression 
and shifty eye; for in many 
ways he was a kindly and 
pleasant personage, having 
something of the inherent 
charm of his great house. 
Had he played the game in 
his dealings with England, he 
would now be Sultan of Egypt, 
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and in the future he might 
possibly have become Caliph 
of Isl4m, an office which for 
many centuries was vested in 
Egypt, and which was seized 
by the Turkish sovereign in 
1517. Now, owing to his 
personal dislike of English- 
men, and to his erroneous 
belief that the German cause 
would triumph, he has been 
led to turn against us, and 
therefore has been sent to join 
the sad little company of exiled 
rulers whose lives must neces- 
sarily be shadowed by vain 
ambitions and bitter remorse. 

The new sovereign is # man 
of very different stamp. He 
possesses a manner of perfect 
royalty, is as honest as the 
day, and is admirable from 
every point of view. He has 
been called the “Father of 
the fellah”—the Egyptian 
peasant ; and his dealings both 
with the working men and 
with the upper classes have 
been always marked by kind- 
liness, justice, and sound sense. 
In an interview granted to 
@ press representative shortly 
after his accession, he expressed 
sentiments which none but a 
high-minded statesman could 
have uttered. “If I can suo- 
ceed,” he said, “in inspiring 
the people of Egypt with some 
of that civic spirit which the 
young nations of the British 
Empire have displayed, I shall 
be content. To reach that goal ” 
education is required—not mere 
book-learning, but social and 
moral training which men 
learn first from their mothers. 
Female education is what the 
country greatly needs, and if 
I am in some things a Conser- 
vative, I am a Liberal in this, 
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I believe there is a great future 
for my country. Once the dis- 
turbance caused by the war has 
ceased, Egypt will be a centre 
of intensive cultivation, moral 
as well as material. Remember 
we have three great assets— 
the Nile, the Egyptian sun, 
and, above all, the Fellaheen 
who till the fruitful soil of 
Egypt. I know them well and 
love them. You will not find 
a race of men more accessible 
to progress, better tempered, 
or harder working. . . . I trust 
entirely in England, and hope 
she trusts me. I have always 
worked for a good under- 
standing between England and 
Egypt.” His Highness has been 
most ably supported through- 
out these trying times by the 
ex-Regent and present Prime 
Minister of Egypt, Hussein 
Rushdy Pasha, to whom 
British thanks are due. He 


is an honest, bluff, and very 
intelligent man, of somewhat 


Bohemian habits. He has 
helped to steer his country 
round one of the most awk- 
ward corners in its career, 
and he merits the greatest 
credit for his tactful inter- 
pretation of a most difficult 
réle. 

The future of Egypt is still 
somewhat uncertain; for, al- 
though the corner has been 
turned, the road is still diffi- 
cult and full of pitfalls. The 
new form of government does 
not bring with it many changes 
in the actual methods of ad- 
ministration. The main differ- 
ence will be noticed in the 
abolition of the Capitulations 
which have always beén such 
a thorn in the flesh of the 
Government. These Capitula- 
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tions have given foreigners in 
Egypt certain privileges which 
have been very greatly abused. 
A foreign subject, let us say, 
committed a crime against an 
Egyptian ; but, by the capitu- 
latory rights, he could not be 
tried by an Egyptian court, 
although an English judge was 
seated upon the bench. He 
had to be taken in custody 
by his Consulate, and tried in 
the Mixed Courts, or deported 
to his own country for trial. 
Again, when a reform was to 
be instituted in Egyptian ad- 
ministration which had some 
vague bearing upon foreign 
interests, the consent of in- 
numerable foreign governments 
had to be obtained, a process 
often occupying many years. 
The establishment of one law 
both for Egyptians and for for- 
eigners will remove a drag upon 
the Government which has been 
most seriously felt in recent 
years, and which has very 
rightly been resented by the 
natives and their British col- 
leagues. As regards the trib- 
ute of £682,000 paid annually 
to Turkey, no final arrange- 
ments have yet been made. 
The whole of this sum is hy- 
pothecated for the payment of 
a Turkish debt; and, of course, 
the interests of the Allies’ bond- 
holders have to be safeguarded. 

As heretofore, the Egyptians 
will play a large part in their 
own government, and England 
will exert only a guiding pres- 
sure upon the administration. 
A small Army of Occupation 
will remain in the country after 
the establishment of peace, to 
serve as a kind of police force 
for the maintenance of order ; 
but it is still a question whether 
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the native army will be in- 
creased beyond the 18,000 men 
which was the maximum 
authorised by the Turco- 
Egyptian treaties. The Brit- 
ish Consul-General is replaced 
by a High Commissioner, and 
to this office Sir Arthur 
M‘Mahon, late Foreign Secre- 
tary to the Government of 
India, has been appointed, but 
the actual activities of the 
earlier office will not be greatly 
altered. 

For the moment the con- 
templated invasion of Egypt 
by a Turkish army oceupies 
public attention; for, in spite 
of the great difficulties of 
crossing the desert, the scheme 
has not yet been abandoned. 
Djemal Pasha, the Turkish 
commander, is said to have 
been superseded by General 
von Falkenberg, an able Ger- 
man officer, who believes the 
task of successfully attacking 
the Suez Canal to be practi- 
cable. This officer has been 
instructed to effect the arrest 
of the new Sultan of Egypt, 
and to try him by court-martial 
for his insubordination to the 
Turkish Sultan. The very 
large British Imperial forces 
now assembled in Egypt, how- 
ever, are confident of their 
ability to defeat these designs, 
and little fear is felt of a 
native rising in favour of the 
Porte. It is to be hoped that 
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in future years Egypt will be 
able to re-establish its protec- 
tive influence over the Hedjaz, 
where the sacred cities of Mecca 
and Medina are situated; and 
Mr Asquith has recently re- 
minded the world that it is 
England’s determination “to 
defend against all invaders, 
and to maintain inviolate, the 
Holy Places of Isl4m.” 

The relationship of Egypt 
to Syria is as yet undecided ; 
but it is to be remembered that 
in the past the latter country 
has usually been a dependence 
of the Egyptian dominions. If, 
as is expected, the Turkish 
overthrow is complete, Syria 
will certainly come under the 
protection of either England 
or France. Meanwhile Ger- 
man East Africa, which ad- 
joins the Sudan, will probably 
pass into our hands; and thus 
the valley of the Nile will be 
surrounded by friendly terri- 
tory, and will become, as the 
dynasty of Mohammed Ali 
has always wished, the centre 
of Near South-Eastern civilisa- 
tion. 

Thus we have brought to a 
close the first period of our 
great work in the ancient land 
of the Pharaohs, and have 
opened in all happiness and 
with all good auguries the 
clean page upon which we are 
about to write the mighty 
story of the new Egypt. 








FROM THE 


OUTPOSTS. 


GOING NORTH. 


BY EDMUND CANDLER. 


In the clear mornings and 
evenings of the cold weather 
one can see the hills sixty 
miles away,—a low purple 
web with white threads strung 
across the horizon like gossamer 
in hoar-frost, a magic web with 
some enchantment in it. The 
heaped mountain-chains behind 
it, one is told, deflect the sur- 
veyor’s plummet; much more 
so the heart of man. I hada 


bare week for a journey, most 
of which I owed to the super- 
humanity of some old sage who 
ordained that fixed days in the 
year should be set apart for 


the needs of the spirit. I 
believe the personality of this 
good man is lost in the obscure 
mists of legend. His spiritual 
needs probably differed from 
mine, but I have no doubt he 
would have approved that I, 
an alien and unbeliever, of a 
generation ten—or is it twenty? 
—centuries after his teaching, 
should by dint of it be drawn 
into the hills. A day and 
night each way had to be 
given to the train. Five 
hundred miles in all, and most 
of the day I spent looking out 
of the window, for the moun- 
tains were in sight nearly all 
the while. I left the base of 
the high ranges behind me. A 
friend in a post on the other 
side of the Khyber had given 
me the chance of spending 
three nights among the bare 


broken spurs that drop down 
into Afghanistan—mountains 
of no particular natural beauty, 
but invested with a human in- 
terest that appeals to English- 
men when they are tired of the 
forced air in which they live. 
I was glad to be for a day or 
two among men who pander to 
no weak-kneed gods. 

One feels the difference in 
the air as the train speeds 
north—the difference in the 
air that makes the difference in 
men. It is a showery after- 
noon, and the slant sun throws 
a glow on the mustard-fields 
stretched like yellow scarfs 
across the red soil. The re- 
flection of it burnishes the 
Siris and Shisham trees in 
their rufous winter garb of 
dried-up pod and leaf. The 
mountains loom a dull purple 
under the labouring clouds. 
A few miles north of Rawal 
Pindi we pass the point where 
Nicholson’s gaunt monument 
guards the Pass, as if he still 
held the breach against the 
tribesmen. North of this it is 
the soldier who counts. 

Between Lawrencepur and 
Campbellpur we enter a wide 
rolling plain, soft underfoot, 
with just the undulations a 
cavalryman loves. The talk in 
the carriage is of manceuvres, 
the race for a hill or a bridge, 
the iniquity of umpires. It is 
here in the North that our best 
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leaders of men have left their 
names. Jacobabad, Edwardes- 
abad, Fort Sandeman, Lawrence- 
pur—strange uneuphonious pat- 
ronymies, alien to the soil. If 
we can stomach them, it is 
because our love for the men 
who bore them is great. Per- 
haps this is the only strip of 
Asia where the English place- 
name is not a_ profanation. 
Deep under the soil lie buried 
Buddhist cities, Taxila and 
the capitals of Gandhara ; but 
the North-West Frontier is 
primarily a battlefield. Cities 
that are not buried are de- 
stroyed; the land has no 


ancient shrines. But the brave 
ghosts who stride these fields 
and live in the people’s mind, 
as well as in our own, are 
Englishmen. And their names 
survive fitly, for they were 
gods to the men they led and 


inspired in battle. One of them 
at least has become an avatar, 
and the faithful scatter flowers 
on his altar and place lighted 
wicks in the niches of his 
shrine. 

At Attock we cross the 
Indus, where the stream frets 
through a gorge no wider than 
its pent-up channel in Chilas. 
I had expected a broad free 
stream, but the river strains 
along here as there. Seven 
hundred miles to the north, 
under the bold scarp of Nanga 
Parbat, I had followed the 
stream by moonlight, listening 
to its burden and thinking of 
it as soon to be free. Now 
through the rattle of the train 
over the girders I imagined 
that I could hear the same 
undersong, only angrier and 
more insistent, the voice of a 
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river long baulked of its 
freedom. The fort above it 
looks like a natural excres- 
cence. One cannot think of 
the brown rocky hill over the 
river without battlements. 
Bastions just like these must 
have frowned down on Alex- 
ander: the stone-age man must 
have made the rock his citadel. 

One can imagine that care 
and the consciousness of files 
in pigeon-holes sits lightly on 
the shoulders of that young 
officer riding at the head of 
his battery into the gates of 
the fort. As one goes north 
one is carried back into the 
past; every fifty miles is a 
decade towards individualism. 
At Peshawur a man is almost 
completely a man. In the 
Kurram or the Khyber the fire 
might still burn in a Nicholson, 
unquenched even in times of 
peace. One is still at the end 
of the telegraph poles, but 
every hundred miles of wire 
the coil is thinner, the current 
weaker ; the voice of the Blue 
Funk School scarcely filters 
through. The “brass - hats” 
at Simla and Delhi are con- 
siderate—up to a point. 

At Akola Khattak the ver- 
andah pillars of the station 
are sangared ; there is a guard 
on the train. The tribesmen 
have had the impudence to fire 
into the blockhouse by Attock 
bridge. Five weeks ago the 
Sangu Khels came down and 
looted the Calcutta mail at 
Jahangira Road, thirty - five 
miles from Peshawur. Two 
nights afterwards they raided 
Khairabad, the next station, 
and carried off the Hindu 
assistant station- master on 
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ransom into the hills. The 
man was valued at Rs. 1300, 
and the money paid. Holding 
up the train was a new move 
on the part of the tribes- 
men. A Pathan wandering in 
Peshawur city had been drawn 
into a cinematograph booth 
and seen an American train 
looted. This gave him “the 
brain-wave,” as my friend said. 
Otherwise he was unspoilt by 
Western education. 

At Rawal Pindi I heard 
that an officer had been shot 
in Wana Fort the day before. 
Friends of mine in his regi- 
ment got into the train; they 
were going to his funeral at 
Mardan the next morning. 
There had been a Khattak 
danee in the fort, a kind of 
“send-off” to a Subadar who 
was going on pension. The 
young recruit was lying by 
his loaded rifle, as they do on 
this frontier, when he got up 
and shot his officer through 
the back at three yards; then 
he took cover and fired at the 
unarmed havildar who closed 
with him. He said he was 
sorry; he did not mean to do 
it, and did not know why he 
did. He was excited by the 
music; the pipes got to his 
head. It is believed now that 
he was under the influence of 
@ mullah, and that he enlisted 
to become a ghazi, to enter 
Paradise by the click of a 
trigger; but he did not speak 
of these visions. A few months 
in the regiment might have 
moulded him otherwise, — he 
was of plastic stuff,—but the 
pipes awoke the fanatic in him, 
sent a drop of blood ‘to his 
head, Justiee was summary. 
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The Political arrived at Wana 
the next day at two; he was 
tried at three, and hanged at 
four. 

One feels that the best men 
get shaken up to the top of the 
map, or if they are not the best 
they soon become assimilated 
to the type. Every one told 
me that the murdered man was 
of the very best. My friend 
Graeme, with whom I was 
going to stay beyond the 
Khyber, went to his funeral, 
so I had a day to spend in 
Peshawur. In the afternoon 
I drove round the city, a clean, 
dry, grey and brown city of 
caked mud, very compact 
within its walls. Many of 
the stalwarts one sees in the 
bazaars are freebooters from 
over the border. They will 
return enriched, perhaps devi- 
ously by night threading the 
picquets at the foot of the 
hills; or they will leave rifle 
and loot buried somewhere 
until they come for it again, 
and return unarmed, though 
not innocent-looking, driving 
the donkeys back that have 
carried wood into the bazaar. 
It is an intriguing, mysterious 
city, with its full complement 
of robbers, secret police, and 
cosmopolitan adventurers. 

On Monday my friend re- 
turned, and we started off to 
Landi Kotal. On the plain 
outside Peshawur I tried to 
shed my civil slough. Every 
squadron, company, or battery 
we met impressed me more 
and more with the fact that 
a soldier’s is the most consist- 
ently clean and thorough work 
that is done. My own “show” 
had seemed a particularly ped- 
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dling and finnicking business 
during the last few weeks, and 
I put the thought of it from 
me with distaste. I believe 
I felt something of the con- 
tempt for myself and others 
of civil caste and occupation 
that the Pathan feels for the 
Hindu shopkeeper of his vil- 
lage, that poor necessary 
drudge who is allowed to go 
about unharmed so long as he 
wears the red-striped trousers, 
badge of his race, which pro- 
tect him, like a woman’s 
garment, from lead and steel. 
We met a squadron of the 
1st Bengal Lancers exercis- 
ing, two companies of the 
51st Sikhs on reconnaissance, 
a battery of Field Artillery 
galloping across the boulders 
and broken banks of a dead 
river-bed, one section support- 
ing another as. they fought 
a@ rearguard action; and at 
Jamrud the young remounts 
of the Khyber Rifles were 
learning to face “sights and 
sounds,” nosing a traction- 
engine or @ “stink - bike,” 
sliding down shale _ slopes, 
making the acquaintance of 
everything new, or loud, or 
bright, or hideously discordant 
with a decent horse’s idea of 
the fitness of things. 

Jamrud lies at the foot of 
the Pass. I will not write 
about the Khyber; it has been 
too often described for me to 
describe it. I can imagine 
the gorge rising at the epithets 
heaped upon it. The little 
mosque of Ali Masjid, by the 
patch of corn and willows, no 
bigger than a shepherd’s hut, 
has become a name as often 
on men’s lips as busy capitals. 
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Let the faithful tie their red 
flag or tattered garment to the 
thorn-bush by the shrine. The 
cairn is high enough; I will 
not fling another adjective or 
stone. 

Besides, these hills are not 
unique, though the importance 
of them is. I have seen their 
like in many lands. Mountains 
in dry countries are always bare, 
broken, verdureless, ravine- 
bitten, strategically a nexus 
of ambushes, crag commanded 
by crag, passes innumerable, a 
warren of thieves, with a maze 
of bolt-holes to guard which 
needs a frontage of picquets 
extending over miles. On the 
map the line of posts of the 
Khyber Rifles would form a 
T, the head lying almost 
north and south from the 
Kabul river to Bara, and the 
foot covering the thirty odd 
miles north-east and south- 
west—the length of the Pass 
from Jamrud to Tor Kham, 
where the road enters Afghan- 
istan. To the north-east the 
Guides guard the Malakand ; 
to the south and south-west 
the Kurram Militia, the North 
and South Waziristan Militias, 
and the Zhob levies keep the 
road open across the frontier. 

We reached our snug quar- 
ters in the fort at Landi 
Kotal, after a thirty miles’ 
drive, in good time for lunch. | 
The air here was as keen as 
a breeze off the North Fore- 
land, and we had the appetite 
of berserkers. In the after- 
noon we rode down the Pass 
to the frontier, or the dis- 
puted tract where the road 
is neglected by the Amir’s 
Government and our own. 
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Brown figures lined the crags, 
still as trees. The picquets 
were doubled, to guard the 
road for the Kabul kafila, 
which was due in the cara- 
vanserai at Landi Kotal before 
nightfall. We met the van 
of it four miles down the road, 
strong men on strong camels. 
The hairy Central Asian beast 
puts our own Indian breed to 
shame. It would have been 
a reversal of history if it were 
not so. Strength, whether in 
man or brute, has always 
passed south through this 
gorge, and, remaining south, 
has become weakness. 

We left Cavagnari’s camp 
on our right, and entered a 
sandy fiat overgrown with 
scrub willow. An immense 
dark cliff, Tor Kham, over- 
hung the valley to the south. 
Graeme sent a covering party 
to a rise on the left, and 
we halted a little beyond it. 
“They might loose off at us 
here,” he said, “if they saw 
us, but if we rounded that 
spur a furlong down the road 
it would be simply asking for 
trouble.” We turned back. 
“You'll see the whole country 
to-morrow from Spina Sukha,” 
he said consolingly. “If we 
have rain to-night you may 
see Jalalabad.” 

On the way home Graeme 
inspected the Michni Kandao 
blockhouse, the last on the 
frontier. The line of white 
boulders on the hill across the 
dip were range-stones. Ten 
white stones at a thousand 
yards, nine at nine hundred. 
They are too big for Khyber 
marksmen to waste powder on, 
so there are small white slabs, 


the size of your hat, laid 
parallel with them for rifle 
practice. I saw the men turn 
out to shoot. The Afridi on 
his own heath, or scree, is part 
of the earth, like a markhor or 
ehamois ; whether it is fanged 
rock or a shelf of sliding shale 
it is all the same. Elbow and 
knee are firm and easy as the 
rifle comes up and he takes 
his sight. One feels that the 
weapon is as much a provision 
of nature as horn, tooth, or 
claw. They shoot with a 
quiet glee. I could imagine 
the havildar saying as the 
dust flew up behind the mark, 
“There goes old Madghali: 
damnation on his soul! So 
perish all his kin.” 

When they had pounded the 
small white stone to pieces, 
Graeme climbed up the iron 
ladder into the blockhouse and 
I peeped in from the top rung. 
The sweet scent of a wood fire 
and hot chapatties greeted me 
from inside. The long, low- 
raftered room with the smooth 
boards, wooden supports, and 
ladder leading up by a trap- 
door to another floor, and 
above all the smell of the 
flour, reminded me of an old 
water-mill I had haunted in 
my youth. From my perch I 
looked down on the road we 
had come up, winding under 
the heavy clouds into Afghan- 
istan. The cave-dwellers were 
herding their goats; we could 
see the thin line tailing into 
a black hole in the khud, and 
donkeys following laden with 
their thorny provender. 

The Michni Kandao block- 
house was attacked in 1908, 
during the Mohmund cam- 
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paign, by a horde of Afghans. 
The garrison of forty had the 
time of their lives. The night 
was black as ink ; the besiegers 
had got under the walls, and 
were laying a charge of gun- 
powder, when the Khyber men 
took off their shirts, soaked 
them in oil, and threw them 
over the parapet. In the 
flare they shot down twenty. 
Graeme was telling me about 
it when the havildar came up, 
and I was introduced. ‘“ My 
friend Mr , Havildar Mir 
Ashgar—he comes from the 
Ratgal valley in the Kuka 
Khel country.” We shook 
hands. He had a grip which 
warned me to get in first with 
the next man—the loose, per- 
functory, hyper-civilised hand- 
grip is punished with cracked 
fingers. ‘“ May you never grow 
tired. You are the most 
welcome person,” he said in 
Pushtu, and I asked for his 
“holy health” in an Urdu he 
did not understand. He had 
prepared tea for us—a good 
warming drink. When we had 
finished we laid our cups up- 
side down on a board, implying 
a thirst eternally quenched, 
as etiquette required. Graeme 
signed a voucher for 135 
rounds, checked the empty 
cartridge - cases, and we can- 
tered off. The last picquets 
were coming in from the hills, 
and the last camel of the 
Kafila was being prodded and 
dragged along the road into 
the caravanserai as we entered 
the gate of the fort. 

My hosts would not talk 
shop that night, but there was 
&@ man dining in the Mess from 
the Mahsud border, and he 
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told me how they settle up 
feuds there. When both sides 
are tired, they come to the 
Political. He had just pre- 
sided at a kind of strgah, in 
which Faction A and Faction B 
met. They have a kind of 
nirik-nameh, or tariff, like the 
list of current rates in the 
bazaar; but instead of grain 
and eggs and chickens the 
aecount is made up in the lives 
of men. A life here, a rape 
there, the theft of a bullock, 
are entered, discussed, and in 
most cases admitted by the 
offending party. When the 
palaver is finished and the 
items checked, the Political 
proceeds to strike them off, one 
against another, like a Bridge 
score. In this particular case 
it was found that the balance 
of offence lay with A Faction ; 
but, as my friend put it, it 
amounted to little more than 
“rubber points,” A owed B 
150 rupees: both parties were 
genuinely glad of a settlement, 
and it was agreed that the 
representatives of A were to 
hand over the money to the 
representatives of B on the 
following Monday at noon, 
when, after some amiable for- 
mality, the feud would be de- 
clared at an end. 

It was a broiling-hot day in 
June, and the Political’s temper 
was not at its best when, after 
a ride of forty-three miles, he 
arrived at the little outpost 
that was to be the scene of the 
peacemaking. At noon the 
delegates had not put in an 
appearance; just as it was 
getting dark, men came in with 
the news that two irresponsible 
young blades of B Faction had 
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ambushed the messengers who 
carried the money, shot them, 
and made off with the spoil. 
The Political spoke a few terse 
words suitable to the occasion. 
He told the tribesmen in Pushtu 
that they were impossible, and 
said that he would wash his 
hands of the whole affair. But 
as the elders on both sides were 
still for peace and the readjust- 
ment of the nirik-nameh, he 
agreed to reopen the case—on 
one condition. The two “young 
sparks” were to be hunted 
down at once and despatched. 
To this B Faction did not 
demur, the young men’s heads 
were forfeit; the elders offered 
to bring them in to the Mess 
at ! It might seem that, 
with such eagerness for a 
settlement on both sides, peace 
was assured, but in the mean- 
while the account had swollen. 


Snow fell on the hills in the 
night, and there had been a 
sleety wind. When we got up 
in the morning we knew no 
film of dust or haze could veil 
Afghanistan. We rode out to 
Spina Sukha after lunch, over 
rolling plateaus, gradually as- 
cending. The track we fol- 
lowed lying north and south, 
is used sometimes as a gun- 
running route between Kohat 
and the Mohmund country, 
and it must be crossed by 


raiders returning from the _ 


plains between the Khyber and 
the Kabul river. We passed 
a maze of little passes where 


\ 
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The two messengers of A were 
to be added to the hissab1— 
a heavy item. The Political 
passed it; B admitted it, but 
at the same time put in for 
payment on account of the 
two “young sparks.” This the 
Political disallowed. The dele- 
gates, he said, were treacher- 
ously murdered; the “young 
sparks” were executed ; it was 
an act of justice, But B 
Faction did not see the differ- 
ence, so the fat was in the fire 
again. 

“‘S wine-dogs,” was Graeme’s 
comment, These Waziris are 
savages. Imagine two Afridis 
haggling over a nirtk-nameh 
before a magistrate like a pair 
of old apple-women. 

The mere hint of the desire 
to avoid the obligations of 
honour is counted to a man’s 
shame in the Khyber. 


IL 


the track topped the ridge; it 
would take the best part of a 
company to picquet them, and 
even then the loopholes would 
be many by which these night- 
hawks might slip through. 
Nevertheless I would rather be 
@ picquet than a raider. The 
upright form has little chance 
against the man lying tight 
under the rock. One shoots 
at sight, or the shot echoes 
the challenge; no one is out 
for good on these dark nights. 

“Don’t you shoot the wrong 
man sometimes?” I asked 
Graeme. 

“It did happen onee, but it 





1 Bill. 
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was a useful life. It stopped 
night-walking in the neighbour- 
hood, and made things simpler.... 
These chaps can’t live on their 
fields,” he added indulgently. 

“No, of course not!” 

Obviously. The crops were 
thin and problematical. We 
were riding in a narrow gully 
between two Shinwari vil- 
lages, or groups of mud forts, 
each with its courtyard and 
loopholed tower. 

“What is that rickety little 
tower doing in the middle of 
the field?” I asked. 

“Tt was put up by the old 
sportsman in the house on the 
left to guard his crop. He 
was at feud with the people 
in the first house in the village 
opposite. You see that stony 
path between. Well, that’s 


all dead ground; the tower 
covers it.” 


Graeme pointed 
out the remains of the trench 
along which the old man used 
to creep to cover. 

“What started it?” I asked. 

“It is always a woman or a 
boundary-stone. A woman, I 
think, in this case; his son was 
the Lothario. The youth came 
into our hospital with a bullet 
in his knee, lodged there by a 
cousin. It looked a bad case, 
but the Doctor mended him. 
“T suppose we will have your 
cousin in next,” he said the day 
he sent him off. “Not if I get 
&@ shot at him,” the lad an- 
swered. And he was quite 
solemn about it. 

“Is the old chap dead?” 

“No, I saw him the other 
day. They made up a truce, 
or the other paid blood-money. 
bys, 4 which. By Jove, there 

© is,” 
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As we rounded the corner of 
the fortified haveli we came 
upon a group of Shinwaris 
squatting on the ground, deep 
in some palaver. One of them, 
the most benevolent patriarchal- 
looking old gentleman, rose 
up and saluted the Kapitan 
Sahib. The others squatted 
stolidly and stared. 

‘*‘ He was one of our fellows,” 
Graeme explained—“‘ before my 
time, though. It was not a 
very big vendetta. The old 
chap himself has accounted for 
about fifteen; but it mounts 
up, of course, if you count col- 
laterals.” 

Graeme stopped and talked 
and laughed with the patriarch, 
and I sat musing on my horse, 
admiring the bluish tint a 
thorn hedge has in this cold 
dry air. Outside the fortified 
wall of the house there were 
a few thin lines of corn between 
sandy spaces, like a field in 
High Hertfordshire, The crop 
looked as if it must wither 
before any moisture fell. The 
very tissue of the clouds seemed 
warped and dry, though the 
rocks glimmered with a slaty 
sheen as if freshly bathed in 
rain. The soil beyond the field 
was the skin-yellow of the ball 
of the foot. The crags above 
wore a faint veil of mauve. In 
this rocky setting the sparse 
corn - field with its single 
apricot-tree in full blossom 
clearly etched against the sky, 
the herd of goats, the fortified 
tower, the group of immobile 
tribesmen with their rifles 
slung at their backs, made up a 
mountain pastoral—a pastoral 
with ne allurement, nothing 
soft in it to wean folk from 
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keen-edged reality or to lull 
them to dreams of any but first 
and last things. 

Graeme told me as we rode 
away that the patriarch had 
been speaking of some young 
blade of his stock who had not 
been cut down in the family 
differences, and who thought 
of enlisting in the Rifles, I 
dwelt inwardly on the initial 
usefulness of a recruit from 
these villages, a lad who had 
been a mark for a bullet from 
his infancy, who could slip 
through an enemy’s country 
with a quiet heart, and lie up 
like a hare in its form when 
the lead spattered against the 
stone by his side. I knew how 
he would slide his hand up to 
the bolt like a lover, his head 
becoming part of the still rock, 
and get his own shot in before 
he budged. Our border militia 
is made up of such stuff, and 
when they have learnt from us 
everything there is to know 
about the last rifle, we send 
them off to their homes. 

Against these, when there 
is war, we bring men of diverse 
origin and training. Our own 
half-baked recruity will have 
to take his chance, a youth 
perhaps city-bred, born in 
tenements, amidst the smell 
of naptha-lamps, tar, beer, and 
fried fish; municipally pro- 
tected, unacquainted with any- 
thing more perilous than the 
kick of a coster’s donkey or 
the fall of a brick. In youth 
his comings and goings have 
been guided by street names 
and policemen ; he has moved 
along carefully aligned roads 
in rectilinear towns. He knows 
not the points of the compass 
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or the stars or the dreadful 
whisperings of night. Earth 
has had for him but two eleva- 
tions, the pavement and the 


‘kerb—yet such is the resilient 


disposition of the breed, the 
inspired conceit, he will not be 
awed when he looks for the 
first time on her naked face, 
though he has no more instinct 
for cover than a brewer's dray- 
horse. 

Urgency and the fulness of 
time may in the end make as 
good a man of him “‘at the end 
of a gun” as a border Pathan, 
but my respect for our officers 
increases when I think how 
nonchalantly they hold the 
passes and pray for “a show,” 
though we may have a hundred 
and fifty thousand of these 
wolves on our flanks if the 
frontier rises when next we 
cross the Khyber. 

Of course every Sahib be- 
lieves in his own men, and it 
has been proved time after 
time that the English officer 
can count on the Pathans’ 
loyalty. There are a number 
of Zakka Khels in the Khyber 
Rifles. When our punitive ex- 
pedition entered their country 
in 1908 the Political called the 
tribesmen in the corps and told 
them he would not ask them to 
fight against their own blood. 
They might all take six months’ 
leave if they liked, and no ques- 
tions would be asked when they 
came back. The spirit of the 
offer appealed to them, and they 
stayed. 

Our officers get on better 
with these tribesmen than they 
do with any Aryan stock, or 
with any Semitic stock domi- 
ciled within the border. “The 
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Pathan is more like an English- 
man,” they say, if you ask them 
why. Or, “They are such 
sporting fellows.” And one 
wonders, remembering how 
bloody, treacherous, and ruth- 
less they can be. Our code 
is not theirs. But the nature 
of a code is incidental; loyalty 
to it is the main thing. The 
small community that can hold 
together by an unwritten law 
and maintain its independence, 
if not saved, is at least “eeligible 
for salvation,” as my Babu 
friend would say. 

They respect sanctuary and 
truce; but certain acts are fol- 
lowed by certain consequences. 
A blow to @ man or an insult 
toa woman means death. The 
life of the aggressor is forfeit : 
it may be filched by any wile, 
and the feud extends to the 
blood-relations, male and female, 


on both sides. Being naked, 
sick, or asleep does. not save one 
from a bullet in the back. This 
is not treachery but law; it is 
all part of the game and makes 
for alertness. I had not realised 
how general these vendettas 


are. It happens as often as 
not that when a man goes on 
leave from his regiment he 
must conceal the day he starts 
or he will be stalked like a 
mountain sheep, amd once in 
his village he must lie up till 
it is time to go back and return 
by a circuitous route, Passion 
may keep a man’s blood at the 
required heat, but it must be 
galling to be drawn into the 
quarrel of some fool of a col- 
lateral whom one values less 
than a round or two of car- 
tridges. Yet the Pathan does 
not seem to mind his liberty 
VOL. CXCVII.—NO, MCXCII. 
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being circumscribed in this 
way. 

“Tt is like milk in his tea,” 
Graeme explained. “You see, 
they have no nerves, It is no 
strain to them to be always 
stalking and being stalked.” 

It is part of the day’s work, 
though the feud may be a mere 
obligation, a matter of form 
with little passion in it. Peace, 
though rare, is not prized. The 
road is sanctuary, and a man 
whose house is near by can dig 
a trench to it and sit and smoke 
his hugga in the sun all day 
under his enemy’s eye; yet the 
privilege does not seem to be 
valued highly. The tribesman’s 
tower and courtyard are bounds 
sufficient for his body and spirit, 
and when there is ploughing or 
reaping the need will be common 
and a truce can easily be 
patched up. In the regiment, 
I think, they are glad to ease 
the strain. Here the unwritten 
law is inviolable. Even when 
the sere is new or revived the 
man is safe; his blood enemy 
will stay his hand when it is 
against the code to shoot. A 
man may have to watch philo- 
sophically in a lonely picquet 
all night with the muzzle of his 
rifle against the side of his 
*heart’s abhorrence, whom he 
has been lying-up for in his 
village, and whom he will lie up 
for again. The psychology of 
such meditation under the stars 
is a subject made for a poet’s 
hand, 

As for the Sahib, there is 
always the chance of a ghazi 
in the regiment. The present 
Commandant of the Khyber 
Rifles was shot through the 
stomach at point-blank range 

RB 
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in the verandah of his mess; 
the bullet passed through his 
back, and he survived by a 
miracle. Graeme pointed me 
eut a youth who was road- 
making in the Pass, another 
visionary perhaps like the 
Wana assassin, but ridden by 
gentler spooks. The lad, whose 
name was Dhandal, had an 
honest dreamy face. He had 
been in the Khyber Rifles, but 
he had to leave, as he saw 
fairies. They came to him 
awake and asleep, They 
visited him once on sentry 
duty, and he challenged Graeme 
three times, but did not seem 
to hear his “Friend.” He 


started after him in stealthy 
pursuit, with his loaded rifle 
stretched out as if he meant to 
bayonet him in the back. A 
subaltern following saw what 
was going on, and was just in 


time to snatch the rifle from 
him. He remembered nothing 
of it when the fairies left him, 
and was very unhappy when 
he had to leave the regiment 
and take up read-work instead 
of soldiering, although it meant 
fifteen rupees a month instead 
of nine. 

I wondered how a sociologist 
would place these tribesmen. 
He might describe their state 
as a kind of socialism, because 
privilege is unknown among 
them, unless it is the privilege 
of being more manly than one’s 
neighbour, or of having a finer 
sight to one’s rifle, or a more 
eleanly-sliding bolt, things ac- 
quired by inherent manhood 
more often than by heredity. 
Or he might describe them as 
individualists, because public 
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opinion is sufficient control for 
them without law. Collectively 
the tribes preserve an easy 
federalism ; among themselves 
they are individualists in times 
of peace, socialists in a tribal 
emergency—a simple solution 
of difficulties, and one denied 
to more complex organisms. 
Theirs is the social state from 
which we are so feverishly 
flying. No two political ideals 
could be more antithetical than 
those of the patriarch and Mr 
Lloyd George. Yet both are 
idealists. A border village 
might stand for the visualised 
hell of beadledom ; and hell or 
bedlam to these blades would 
be a community in which one 
is pampered, protected, salaried, 
pensioned, insured, where ren 
are given a money payment in 
a public law court by way of 
compensation for the infidelity 
of their wives. 

The path broke up and 
we dismounted and walked 
through thorns to Spina 
Sukha. To be with a keen 
man on his own ground and 
to get him to talk about his 
work is an experience I always 
covet, especially when it is 
work which calls for the 
handling of men under con- 
ditions in which personality 
counts for more than the 
machine. I learnt much on 
that hill about raids and 
feuds and the heart of 4 
Pathan. 

At five in the evening we 
stood on the spur and looked 
across the wide plain of 
Afghanistan to where the dis- 
tant clouds hid the summits of 
the Hindu Kush. There had 
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been rain across the frontier ; 
I can think of no image to 
describe how clean and new- 
bathed the country looked. 
Dakka lay right under us 
among the corn-fields by the 
Kabul river, and Lalpura, the 
nearest Afghan cantonment, a 
few miles beyond. We could 
see where the Kabul road 
makes the great bend west- 
ward, skirting low hills and 
marsh, and farther to the 
north-west the dark patch of 
wood and rock that shadows 
Jalalabad. As a new chart 
in the mental Atlas one likes 
to carry about in one’s head, 
it was the most satisfying view 
I had seen. 


The next day we turned our 
faces southwards. Two hours 
in a moter-car took us over 
the Pass, back to modernity 
and the hot forced air of 
progress. We were received 
again by the unhappy land of 
whose troubles we have made 
ourselves co-heirs. Right in 
the path from Jamrud to 
Peshawur, as if to remind us 
of our joint inheritance, stands 
an enormous towered college. 
It is yet in the building, but 
it is to be the forcing-house 
of the new generation. Young 
men are te come here from 
over the frontier to “ gentle 
their condition,” to acquire by 
mild persuasion a culture and 


code which, as Graeme put it, 


has only been rubbed into us 
with great difficulty, and after 
some centuries, at the end of a 
stick. As far as the training 
of character goes, they have 
worked out @ system for them- 
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selves, which at least ensures 
the young barbarian an in- 
herent manliness, self-reliance, 
respect for his parents, loyalty 
to tradition. In the place of 
this we invite them to seek a 
spurious salvation. The state 
of mind of a Mahsud B.A. is 
unthinkable, whether he re- 
turns to eat his heart out in 
his village, scorned and scorn- 
ful, or remains to drive a 
degenerate quill in a Gov- 
ernment office. Allah never 
meant him for a vakil. One 
cannot picture him taking his 
stand with his Indian cousin 
on “platforms” whose figura- 
tive “planks” groan under the 
weight of ideals, principles, 
aspirations, causes—all that is 
at war with common-sense. I 
have an impious hope that the 
Moral Reader may never find 
its way into the patriarch’s 
house or divert the disciplinary 
bullet a hair’s-breadth. 

In Peshawur I asked a 
Hindu why they were build- 
ing this great Muhammadan 
college, and he told me among 
other things that it was to 
bring “civilised blessing of 
peace upon benighted fron- 
tier,” to “soften turbulent 
tribesman,” to “ameliorate his 
condition,” and to “render him 
amenable to law.” Neverthe- 
less I gathered that this foster- 
ing of Islam was viewed with 
suspicion by his community. 
The man who is a Hindu first 
and a Nationalist afterwards, 
resents it. He knows that if 
these tribesmen are gathered 
into the net of “ pregress,” 
there will be no more talk 
of a pampered Muhammadan 
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minority or of Islam going to 
the wall in a premature 
Swaraj. But the extremist, 
if he still exists, must be 
laughing in his sleeve, for it 
is as impolitic as it is un- 
kind to hybridise the Pathan. 
It is better for us to have 
hordes of declared freebooters 
on our flanks, whom we can 
fight and understand, than an 
intriguing hybrid people who 
will traffic with the enemy 
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inside our gates. Heaven de- 
fend us from an agitated 
frontier, sensitive to political 
catchwords, jealous of privi- 
lege, suspicious of grievances, 
sucking its wisdom from the 
lips of demagogues and law- 
yers! It will be a sad day 
when the jolly urchin, who 
flings us his starri mshai, “ May 
you never grow tired!” across 
the road, greets us with a 
pert ‘“‘Good marning!” 


A PROPHET WITH HONOUR. 


THERE are certain men 
whom I meet who, profess- 
edly from a compelling sense 
of the romantic, but really, 
I think, from an overmaster- 
ing desire to grumble, main- 
tain that the advent of the 
British to India has been in 
many ways a disaster to that 
long-suffering country. It has 
banished, in their view, all 
the glamour—awful word—of 
the East, it has crushed all 
the pretty native superstitions. 
These people have rarely seen 
the East, so it is not worth 
while telling them that the 
native superstitions were not 
invariably pretty, or that, so 
far as the Anglo-Indian is 
concerned, the glamour of the 
East is often apt to begin and 
end with the conjurer who 
comes on board at Port Said. 
They will, if at all encouraged, 
wax mightily eloquent. ‘‘How,” 
they will say—I quote my 
friend Dawson of the Carriers 
Club, but they are all much 


alike— How can it be other- 
wise? How can superstition 
hold or magic live by the side 
of rattling railway trains or 
the hooting of English motors?” 
Normally I hear them out in 
silence, but once in a way they 
will provoke me too far. Then, 
just to show what a difference 
the railway has made, and how 
free are it and its officials from 
any but mundane considera- 
tions, I will perhaps tell them 
of the strange journey of B 16 
Intermediate from Kondacole 
to Hylarpet on a certain night 
of May. 

To tell the tale with any 
effect one must go back a long 
way, and it is perhaps well to 
begin with M‘Guinness, the 
Chief Traffic Superintendent of 
the Line—I am not going to 
tell you what Line—at Konda- 
cole. Kondacole is the big 
junction and Section Head- 
quarters where the West 
Deccan line catches on to the 


main just before the big bridge 
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over the Amganeru, and across 
this bridge the trains go rum- 
bling out south to Hylarpet, 
which is the other end of the 
section. Hylarpet is a horrid 
sandy place, very hot and 
glaring, and Kondacole is much 
the same—a great ramification 
of sidings and loop-lines laid 
down on the bare sand, into 
whieh urgent goods traffic may 
be shunted and forgotten for 
weeks at a time. M‘Guinness’s 
office was a little tiled two- 
room building dumped down 
on a patch of sand in the 
middle of this labyrinth; and 
in it, deafened by the crashing 
of waggons all around him, 
and driven forth at times 
blaspheming by the strange 
odours of cargoes halted out- 
side his door, M‘Guinness sat 
and superintended traffic. 
M‘Guinness, you must under- 
stand, was a man utterly de- 
void of all imagination, and he 
would no more have thought 
of allowing the supernatural 
to interfere with his projects 
than he would have set a 
dynamite block in front of the 
Madras Mail. He was a 
bachelor and a man of absolute 
routine. He was a small man, 
with a reddish face and a 
neglected moustache, and you 
could see at a glance that he 
was just such a butcher of 
romance and extinguisher of 
glamour as my friend Dawson 
above mentioned would most 
bitterly deplore. Every even- 
ing he rattled up te the club 
on an evil-smelling motor-cycle, 
sat for two hours on the bastion 
with the two missionaries and 
the Executive Engineer and 
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the Assistant Superintendent 
of Police, drank a good deal, 
and rattled home to dinner 
about nine o'clock. His talk 
was solely of railway shop and 
offieial transfers, and the tem- 
perature; sometimes, if the 
missionaries were absent, he 
told strange anecdotes of the 
type in which his class delights. 
This is all of no importance, 
but it serves to show what 
manner of man M‘Guinness 
was; and M‘Guinness’s char- 
acter is noteworthy, because it 
set the tone and keynote te 
the whele Section. They were 
entirely under his thumb; and 
I firmly believe that if M‘Guin- 
ness had asserted the existence 
of a blue devil on the Amganeru 
bridge, not a Eurasian ticket- 
clerk or guard from Kondaeole 
to Hylarpet but would have 
admitted it was so. Mercifully 
it was the last thing he was 
likely todo. If you had asked 
him his grievance, he would 
probably have replied that it 
was the Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Police’s inability to 
play bridge ; he eertainly would 
not have told you that he was 
the victim of magical and un- 
canny prophets. Yet so he 
was, 

On a@ hot morning, when 
M‘Guinness, more than usually 
short of temper, sat in his un- 
pleasant office, there entered 
to him a tall and stately Brah- 
man making reverent salaams. 
He was an astonishingly good- 
looking old man, with the curi- 
ously tranquil expression of 
Brahmans after middle age, and 
he spoke in English in a soft 
voice. 
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‘*Your honour,” said he, “I 
am the nephew of the astrolo- 
ger Venkata Raidu, of whom 
your honour has doubtless 
heard.” 

“Eh?” said M‘Guinness un- 
civilly, going on with his work. 
‘‘'No, never heard of him.” To 
do him justice, he expected this 
to be merely the preamble to 
the usual complaint of over- 
crowded trains, mixed com- 
pany, or the like. 

“My own name is Venkata 
Rama,” went on the Brahman. 
‘My uncle has taught me the 
knowledge of the stars. Last 
night I studied the stars.” 

‘Three stars, I should think,” 
said M‘Guinness. It was an 
imbecile joke, but it put him 
in a good humour and disposed 
him to hear the rest of his 
visitor’s remarks, which was 
well, 

“‘T learn by the stars,” said 
the Brahman, “that your rail 
is in danger. A misfortune 
will happen, which you may 
still avert. But if no precau- 
tions are taken, then assuredly 
the A 8 train”—that was the 
night Madras Mail—“ will to- 
morrew night be destroyed by 
God.” 

“Look here,” began M‘Guin- 
ness truculently, but the Brah- 
man stopped him with a 
gesture. 

“Have patienee, your hon- 
eur,” said he. “Even I can 
tell you where it will be. I 
learn from the stars that it 
will occur, this terrible ealam- 
ity, at the three hundredth 
mile and the seventh furlong. 
Unfortunately——”_.. 

M‘Guinness stopped him, 


grinning. He had a rough 
sort of humour, and he deemed 
this a suitable occasion to exer- 
cise it. 

‘“‘T learn from the stars,” said 
he, “that I’m uncommon busy 
this morning. You may take 
leave.” 

The Brahman grasped the 
arms of the office chair in 
which he sat, and gazed at 
M‘Guinness with extraordinary 
earnestness. 

“T will explain to your hon- 
our,” said he, and burst, after 
a moment’s hesitation, into a 
torrent of Sanscrit, with many 
uncouth noises. It was the 
last straw. 

“Oh, pol pol” roared 
M‘Guinness, less from intent 
to be rude than from lack of 
knowledge of the politer lin- 
guistic forms, and waved him 
bodily out ef the office and 
thought ne more of it. 

Now the subsequent faets, 
carefully elicited, are these. 
At a quarter to eleven the 
following night the Madras 
Mail drew into Kondacole in 
pride and glory, like a small 
thunderstorm. At eleven sharp 
it went roaring and blazing out 
across the Amganeru bridge 
and away into the night. Mid- 
way between Kondacele and 
Hylarpet—that is to say, just 
short of Indole station,—for no 
reason that any one could dis- 
cover, it piled itself up in 
wreckage and disaster. They 
said that the track had spread, 
perhaps owing to the heat, per- 
haps not. Be that as it may, 
the smash was colossal. There 
were two big iren vans in 
front, and these jammed on 
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the wreek ef the tender, and 
upon them the light wooden 
carriages pitched and shattered 
one after another. The death 
rate was confined to third and 
second class passengers—which 
was fortunate, inasmuch as 
there were several Personages 
of Government on the train— 
but among these it was appal- 
ling. It was far and away the 
worst thing that ever happened 
on the line. Even the big 
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landslide at MHettiapur was 
nothing to it. 

But the thing that caused 
M‘Guinness’s hair to stand on 
end was simply this—that the 
big black engine, plunging off 
the track, rooted up and pitched 
inte an adjacent paddy-field the 
seven furlong stone of the three 
hundredth mile. And there it 
lay staring at M‘Guinness when 
he came down to Indole first 
thing in the morning. 


II. 


The proverbial ill wind held 
good in the case of the Indole 
disaster. That sorry business 
shook the credit of the line 
for many a day, and spread 
a gloom over two districts ; 
but one man made capital out 
of it that lasted him a lifetime. 
I suppose the next year or two 
are chiefly memorable in the 
minds of a certain stratum of 
the populace for the astonish- 
ing rise of Venkata Rama the 
prophet. Venkata Rama, after 
leaving M‘Guinness, had ad- 
vertised the disaster well in 
Kondacole and in Buddia- 
petta, and even as far away 
as Imanabad. It is impossible 
to compute the number of 
people who knew that he had 
said it would happen. Of 
course he was examined and 
cross-examined and re-exam- 
ined, but on all occasions he 
stuck to what he had said to 
M‘Guinness—he had learnt it 
from the stars. He produced 
strange volumes, and drew 
maddening diagrams and made 
endless Sanscrit explanations 


which explained nothing. His 
astrology was genuine enough, 
because when they brought a 
great man from Madras to 
confute him it was a lament- 
able failure, the great man 
declaring that he felt much 
refreshed and enlightened by 
the conversation, and adding 
further testimonials. In the 
end they had to send Venkata 
Rama away with his reputa- 
tion made for all time. 

As for M‘Guinness, he man- 
aged to live through it and 
no more. Had he had any 
imagination, I suppose he 
would certainly have gone 
mad; as it was, he stayed 
on where he was and did his 
work fairly efficiently. 

The native mind, like all 
popular minds, is a thing 
ef curious tendencies. Great 
movements sweep over it and 
touch it not; years of vivid 
argument and demonstration 
leave it where it was, but 
some small thing catches its 
fancy and is magnified into 
half the world. So it was 
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with Venkata Rama: he 
caught the popular mind. I 
well believe that if he had 
never prophesied again his 
reputation would have gone 
on undiminished. As it was, 
by dint of some further for- 
tunate prognostications with 
regard to weather and crops, 
and a lucky shot over the 
cholera epidemic at Pata- 
pallem, he had the credit of 
having prophesied every single 
event that occurred in the 
district. As a rule, he hedged 
to the extent of prophesying 
“unless so and so were done,” 
and as his instructions were 
always complied with to the 
letter, his name was rather 
enhanced than otherwise when 
nothing happened. I do not 
know how much money he 
made; but his nephew was 
married in the hot weather 
a year after the Indole dis- 
aster, and I happened to see 
the procession. It was an 
illuminating comment on the 
profits to be drawn from suc- 
cessful astrology. 

On the top of it all came 
his prophecies with regard to 
the wretched affair of poor 
young Ellis—that same Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Police 
whose ignorance of bridge so 
vexed M‘Guinness. I am con- 


vinced myself that the prophecy 


was merely general—that the 
prophet only said Ellis would 
come to a sudden end, as many 
another of us had said before 
him; but the District had it 
that time and place were 
specified to the last detail 
and cireumstance. LEilis was 
given to tearing about the 
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countryside on a motor bicycle 
at a pace that was simply 
criminally insane, and one 
evening at dusk, on the high 
revetment above the Am- 
ganeru, he ran full tilt into 
a@ wandering buffalo and went 
down the revetment, buffalo, 
bicycle, and all. He was killed 
on the spot, and within the 
hour we heard at the Club 
that Venkata Rama had so 
foretold it. M‘Guinness was 
there, and for the first time 
in history he thoroughly lest 
control, and, disregarding the 
missionaries, blasphemed with 
absolute abandon. 

And then, less than a fort- 
night after LEllis’s funeral, 
Venkata Rama walked into 
M‘Guinness’s office and pro- 
phesied the fate of B 16 Inter- 
mediate, specifying again mile 
and furlong with the utmost 
accuracy. This time M‘Guin- 
ness heard him to the end, and 
then collapsed in his uncom- 
fortable office-chair. 

“Boy!” said he (he always 
had a servant sitting outside 
his office), “take this chap 
away and give me a drink.” 

Now, no one but a raving 
madman drinks two stiff 
brandy-and-sodas hard on top 
of one another at eleven of a 
May morning at Kondacole, 
but that is what M‘Guinness 
did. This is interesting, be- 
cause it is the first step or 
symptom of that panic that 
burst and ran and spread over 
the whole section from Konda- 
cole through Raxpur and Indole 
and Ramanattaram and right 
down to Hylarpet. Hayes, 
the engineer in charge of the 
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section, who came up post- 
haste, told me—I happened to 
be there—that a sort of hush 
had fallen in which you seemed 
to hear teeth chattering all 
along the line. Hayes, how- 
ever, was imaginative. 

As I said, I happened to be 
in Kondacole on that memor- 
able night when B 16 Inter- 
mediate was due to start off 
upon her doom at 22.15—that 
is to say, in decent European 
language, at a quarter past 
ten. I met M‘Guinness at the 
Club earlier in the evening; 
he had drunk an amazing 
quantity, but he was a very 
sober man to talk to. He 
professed to be thankful to see 
any one who had nothing to 
do with the railway, and we 
had a long talk till the mission- 
aries came. 

“The train’ll run,” said 
M‘Guinness. “And if any- 
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thing smashes her it'll be 
something I can’t stop.” 

Presently he implored me to 
tell him if I thought he was 
making a fool of himself. 

“The precautions we’ve taken 
would surprise you,” said he. 
“And I suppose you think 
we're @ lot of hysterical asses. 
But I’m doing it for the best. 
And I hope to God I’ve done 
right.” 

I told him I certainly thought 
he had, and he was inordinately 
pleased and grateful. 

There was panic in the air 
even then, you see. I daresay 
it strikes you as extremely 
absurd—all this because of a 
half-crazy native astrologer ; 
but remember what happened 
before, and remember about 
Ellis, and try to put yourself 
in M‘Guinness’s place when 
Venkata Rama came into his 
office for the second time. 


Il, 


I know now that I shall 
never be sufficiently grateful 
for the chance that brought 
me to Kondacole on that 
celebrated evening; it was an 
illuminating experience. I 
went down to the station with 
M‘Guinness, who was now in 
a state bordering on insanity, 
after a meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory dinner, and at first I was 
inclined to think it was going 
to be a failure. The long plat- 
forms stretched out as usual, the 
shunting waggons banged and 
jostled in the yards under the 
big aro-lights, and of B 16, as 
was natural at that early hour, 


there was no sign whatever. 
Presently, however, one became 
aware of a tension in the air, 
of ticket inspectors and gang 
feremen standing about in 
knots, of Hayes wandering 
about cursing aimlessly, and 
suddenly—in my case—of a 
huge and absolutely silent 
crowd of natives gazing in 
upon us through the railings. 
I think it was the silence of 
that usually uproarious gather- 
ing that first brought it home 
to me; and then in a flash I 
saw that nothing was really 
as it should be, and that black 
fear had laid hold of every 
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soul in the yards. I ask you 
to bear in mind, for the sake 
of the point of this story, that 
this and the other things were 
due not to insurrection or in- 
vasion or even an ordinary 
strike, but simply to the fact 
that an old and probably half- 
imbecile Brahman had “ learnt 
from the stars” that a train 
would be wrecked that night. 

B 16 backed down into her 
appointed dock half an hour 
behind time, and the lamp the 
guard held up to guide her 
danced about in the air like 
a will-o'-the-wisp. Usually 
she was drawn by a powerful 
tank engine, but to-night they 
had coupled on two huge ex- 
press locomotives, roaring under 
a head of steam that seemed 
like to lift them off the ground. 
The faces of the Eurasian 
drivers were the faces of men 
going to execution. The engine 
that had drawn the Madras 
Mail of fatal memory had 
come on fresh at Kondacole, 
and had been driven by a 
Eurasian called Lake, and this 
bird of ill omen had been sit- 
ting in the drivers’ sheds for 
@ good two hours back. When 
his engine went eff the rails, 
Lake had been flung twenty 
yards into a prickly-pear hedge, 
and ever afterwards he walked 
with a limp, and looked as if he 
had had smallpox. It is cer- 
tain that the tale of the Indole 
disaster never lost anything 
by Lake's telling, and I sup- 
pose that to-night he had told 
it about twenty times. Now 
the whole section from Konda- 
cole to Hylarpet had been 
patrolled since daybreak, there 
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was nothing visibly wrong any- 
where, and at the place of the 
prophecy huge flares had been 
alight since dark fell; every- 
body knew this perfectly well, 
and yet nothing could get B 16 
to take the read. In the end, 
an hour after starting time, 
the two drivers came rather 
sheepishly and asked for a pilot 
engine. 

There was another nerve- 
raoking delay, and at last a 
donkey - engine, with Hayes 
himself in command—no one 
else would go—eame shrieking 
down from the sheds, and took 
up position fifty yards ahead 
of B 16. Hayes was speech- 
lessly angry, but cheerful 
withal. 

“Tf you were me sitting on 
this engine,” said he, “you'd 
feel the prize ass of India this 
night.” 

I said something about wise 
precautions, and Hayes snorted. 

“The only thing that’s like- 
ly to happen to-night,” said 
he, “is that these dithering 
idiots behind ‘ll drive their 
train on to the top of me.” 

B 16 eventually drew out, 
just after half-past twelve, 
with nine empty third - class 
carriages and four first or 
second class passengers, These 
were Beadman, the missionary, 
who had to get to a meeting 
at Hylarpet; the Zamindar of 
Ramanattaram, who knew noth- 
ing about the prophecy, and 
fell asleep the moment he got 
into the train; and M‘Guin- 
ness, who thought he would 
go mad if he stayed behind. 
The fourth passenger was & 
rather incoherent person, who 
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appeared at the last moment: 
we eventually gathered that 
he was a professional rival 
of Venkata Rama, who had 
pledged his reputation that 
nothing would happen to the 
train, and was willing to stake 
his life on it as well. M‘Guin- 
ness and the missionary shared 
a compartment, and the mis- 
sionary made M‘Guinness his 
enemy for life by falling asleep 
soon after they crossed the 
Amganeru. 

I went to the very end of 
the platform and watched them 
go. They went out at a crawl, 
the pilot shrieking in front, 
and the two express engines 
hooting dismally after. The 
empty carriages bumped past 
me one by one, and lurched 
with a grinding noise over the 
diamond cressing; then grad- 
ually the tail-lights dwindled 
into the dark, there was & 
tremendeus deal of desultory 
whistling, and then at last the 
deep rumble of the bridge. 
But quite a while afterwards, 


when I was almost back at the 
rest-house, the shrill scream of 
Hayes’s pilot came back faintly 
from somewhere a mile or two 
down the line, 

Of course nothing happened 
to them: short of the direct 
interference of a divine or 
hellish agency, nothing could 
have happened tothem. They 
made Hylarpet nine hours be- 
hind time, going gaily and all 
inordinately cheerful: day had 
found them somewhere on the 
far side of Indole, and they had 
actually passed the danger- 
peint when the first streaks of 
dawn were showing up. Hayes. 
left his engine at Hylarpet and 
went to find M‘Guinness. They 
looked at each other, I am told, 
saying nothing, and went off in 
search of breakfast. 

This seems an incredible tale. 
I venture to suggest that if 
the Dawson theory were indeed 
true, and the Railway had so 
completely crushed the “ pretty 
native superstitions,” it would 
be. But it happened. 


IV. 


At the cost of a postscript 
and an anticlimax and an ex- 
planation, and everything else 
that is bad, I now find it in- 
cumbent upon me to shatter 
the great name of Venkata 
Rama. As I have hinted, none 
of his prophecies were so very 
puzzling, save the first and most 
suecessful—that of the Indole 
disaster. The solution of this, 
too, appeared not so long after 
the escape of B16. It came 
out through the blunders of a 





gentleman called Sunnyasayya, 
who was discovered in the act 
of placing an infernal machine 
under the seat of a first-class 
compartment in which a Very 
Exalted Personage was about 
to travel. The subsequent dis- 
closures of Mr Sunnyasayya 
implicated a number of sus- 
pected and a few very much 
unsuspected persens. 

I imagine that witheut fur- 
ther details on an unpleasant 
subject you will now be able to 
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guess how Venkata Rama re- 
ceived his information as to the 
probability of a disaster at 
Indole. I told you there 
were Dignitaries in the train. 
Why he quarrelled with his 
anarchistic friends is a question 
still largely open to specula- 
tion: I have heard that there 
were financial reasons. Reasons 
are usually financial in India. 
I suppose it occurred to him 
suddenly that he was in a 
strong position. If M‘Guinness 
listened to him and took pre- 
cautions, he scored off his late 
friends ; if not, he seemed likely 
to make a considerable fortune 
as a prophetic genius. Having 
no great opinion of Venkata 
Rama’s clemency, I cannot 
suppose he was disappointed 
at the turn things took. 

The affair of B16 is for ever 
a mystery. It is incredible 
that an attempt such as the 
former could have been in 
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contemplation, or, if it had 
been, that Venkata Rama would 
know of it. Unless he “merely 
did it to annoy,” or to amuse 
himself, there seems no obvious 
reason to account for it. It 
brought him great kudos, as 
his agitations were believed to 
have saved the lives of many 
of his countrymen. Perhaps 
he had persuaded himself that 
he really was a prophet and saw 
this in the stars. Or perhaps 
there really would have been 
an accident... 

But when Dawsons talk of 
the railway as a thing the 
breath of superstition or fancy 
could never touch, I am trans- 
ported back to that black 
Sunday when Fear fell upon 
Kondaeole, and I stand in spirit 
on the end of the dark plat- 
form and listen to the gloomy 
rumble of B 16 going out across 
the Amganeru bridge. 
HILTON BROWN. 
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RESERVIST. 


BY “Q.” 


CHAPTER X.—THE VICAR’S MISGIVINGS. 


Mrs STEELE, the Vicar’s 
wife—a refined, shy little 
woman, somewhat austere in 
self-discipline and her own 
devotional exercises, but in- 
capable of harsh judgment upon 
any other living soul — had 
spent Bank Holiday in writing 
letters and addressing them 
(from a list drawn up in long 
consultation with her husband) 
to “women-workers” of all 
denominations in the parish, 
inviting them to meet in the 
Vicarage drawing-room at 3.30 
P.M. on Wednesday, to discuss 
“what steps (if any) could be 
taken to form sewing-parties, 
ambulance classes, &c.,” and 
later to partake of afternoon 
tea. 

The list was a depressing 
ene, and not only because it 
ineluded the names of Mrs 
Polsue and Miss Oliver. “It 
makes my heart sink,” Mrs 
Steele confessed. ‘I hadn’t 
realised till now, dear, how 
lonely we are—after five years, 
too—in this parish. Three out 
of every four are Nonconform- 
ists. It seems absurd, my 
taking the chair,” she added 
wistfully. ‘Most likely they 
will wonder—even if they don’t 
ask outright—what business I 
have to be showing the lead 
in this way.” 

The Vicar kissed his wife. 


“Let them wonder. And if 
they ask — but they won't, 
being west-country and well- 
mannered—lI shall be here to 
answer.” 

“I wish you would answer 
them before they start to ask. 
That would be running no 
risks. A few words from you, 
just to explain and put them 
at their ease——” 

He laughed. “Cunning 
woman!” said he, addressing 
an invisible audience. “She 
means, ‘to put her at her ease,’ 
by taking over the few well- 
chosen remarks expected of the 
chairwoman. . . . My dear, I 
know you will be horribly nerv- 
ous, and it would be easy enough 
for me to do the talking. But 
I am not going to, and for two 
reasons. To begin with, you 
will do it better——” 

“‘ My dear Robert!” 

“Twice as effectively —and 
all the more effectively if you 
contrive to break down. That 
would conciliate them at once; 
for it would be evident proof 
that you disliked the job.” 

“T don’t quite see.” 

“The religion of these good 
people very largely consists in 
shaping their immortal souls 
against the grain: and I ad- 
mire it, in a sense, though on 
the whole it’s not comparable 
with ours, which works towards 
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God by love through a natural 
felicity. Still, it is disciplin- 
ary, and this country will have 
great use for it in the next few 
months. To do everything you 
dislike, and do it thoroughly, 
will carry you quite a long 
way in war-time. The point 
at which Protestantism be- 
comes disreputable is when 
you so far yield to loving your 
neighbour that you start chas- 
tising his sins to the neglect 
ef your own. I have never 
quite understood why charity 
should begin at home, but I 
am sure that discipline ought 
to: and I sometimes think it 
ought to stay there.” 

“That Mrs Polsue has such 
a disapproving face! ... I 
wonder she ever brought her- 
self to marry.” 

“Tf you had only been fol- 
lowing my argument, Agatha, 


you would see that probably 
she had no time for repug- 
nance, being preoccupied in 
getting the poor fellow to 
do what he disliked. ... 
Secondly——” 


“Oh! A sermon!” 

“Secondly,” pursued the 
Vicar with firmness, “ this 
War is so great a business 
that, to my mind, it just swal- 
lows up—effaces—all scruples 
and modesties and mock- 
modesties about precedence 
and the like: If any one sees 
a@ job that wants doing, and 
a way to put it through, he 
will simply have no time to 
be humble and let another 
man step before him. The 
jealousies and the broken pieces 
of Etiquette can be left to be 
picked up after the smoke has 
cleared away; and by that 
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time, belike, they will have 
cleared away with the smoke. 
Do you remember that old 
story of Hans Andersen’s, 
about the gale that altered 
the signboards? Well, I pro- 
phesy that a good many sign- 
boards will be altered by this 
blow, up and down England, 
perhaps even in our little par- 
ish. If it teach us at all 
to see things as they are, we 
shall all be known, the rest of 
our lives, for what we proved 
ourselves to be in 1914.” 

“T saw in this morning’s 
paper,” said Mrs Steele, “that 
over at Troy they have an inn 
called the King of Prussia, 
and the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion think of changing its 
name.” 

“Yes,” said her husband 
gravely ; “the Kaiser wrote to 
the Town Clerk suggesting 
the Globe as more appropri- 
ate: but the Town Council, 
while willing to make some 
alteration, is divided between 
the Blue Boar and the Boot. 

. But that reminds me. 
If I am to attend your meet- 
ing, let us call in the Wesleyan 
Minister as a set off. There's 
nothing makes a Woman’s 
Meeting so womanly as a 
sprinkling of ministers of 
religion.” 

“Robert, you are talking 
odiously, and you know it. I 
hate people to be satirical or 
sarcastic. To begin with, I 
never understand what they 
mean, so that I am helpless 
as well as uncomfortable.” 

The Vicar had taken a step 
or two to the bay - window, 
where, with hands thrust within 
his trouser - pockets, he stood 
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staring gloomily out on the 
bright flower-beds that, next 
to the comeliness and order of 
her ministering to the Church, 
—garnishing of the altar, lus- 
tration of the holy vessels, 
washing and mending of vest- 
ments,—were the pride of Mrs 
Steele’s life. 


‘‘ See how the flowers, as at parade, 
Under their colours stand display’d : 
Each regiment in order grows, 

That of the tulip, pink, and rose.— 
O thou, that dear and happy Isle, 
The garden of the world erstwhile, 
Thou Paradise of the four seas 
Which Heaven planted us to please, 
But, to exclude the world, did guard 
With wat’ry, if not flaming, sword ; 
Unhappy ! shall we never more 
That sweet militia restore ? 

When gardens only had their towers, 


And all the garrisons were flowers. . . .” 


He murmured Marvell’s lines 
to himself and, with a shake 
of the shoulders coming out of 
his brown study, swung around 
to the writing-table again. 
“Dear, I beg your pardon! 
.. . The truth is, I feel savage 
with myself: and, being a 
condemned non-combatant, I 
vented it on the most sensitive 
soul I could find, knowing it to 
be gentle, and taking care (as 
you say) to catch and render it 
helpless.” He groaned. ‘“ Yes, 
yes—I am a brute! Even 
now I am using that same tone 
which you detest. You do 
right to detest it. But will it 
comfort you a little to know 
that when a man takes that 
tone, often enough it’s because 
he too feels helpless as well 
as angry? ‘Mordant’ is the 
word, I believe: which means 
that the poor fool bites you to 
get his teeth into himself.” 
She rose from her writing- 


chair and touched him by the 
arm. 

“ Robert!” she appealed. 

“Oh, yes—‘What is the 
matter with me?’ ... No- 
thing —or, in other words, 
Everything — that is to say, 
this War.” 

“It’s terrible, of course ; but I 
don’t see——” She broke off. 
“Ts it the War itself that up- 
sets you, or the little we can do 
to help? If that’s your trouble, 
why, of course it was silly of 
me to worry you just now 
about my being nervous of 
facing these people. But we're 
only at the beginnin p 

“Agatha!” The Vicar drew 
a hand from his pocket, laid 
it on his wife’s shoulder, and 
looked her in theeyes. ‘ Don’t 
I know that, if the call came, 
you would face a platoon? 
It’s I who am weak. This 
War——” He stared out of 
the window again. 

“Tt is a just War, if ever 
there was one. . . . Robert, 
you don’t doubt that, surely! 
Forced on us—— Why, you 
yourself used to warn me, when 
I little heeded, that the Ger- 
mans were preparing it, that 
‘the Day’ must come sooner 
or later: for they would have 
it so.” 

“That’s true enough.” 

“So positive about it as you 
were then, proving to me that 
their Naval Estimates could 
spell nothing else! ... And 
now that it has come, what is 
the matter with us? Have we 
provoked it? Have we torn up 
treaties? Had you, a week 
ago—had any one we know— 
the smallest desire for it?” 

“Before God, we had not. 
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The English people—I will 


swear to it, in this corner of © 


the land—had no more quarrel 
with the Germans than I have 
with you at this moment. 
Why, we saw how the first 
draft—the Naval Reservists 
—went off last Sunday. Ina 
kind of stupor, they were. But 
wars are made by Governments, 
Agatha; never by peoples.” 

“And our Government — 
much as I detest them for their 
behaviour to the Welsh Church 
—our Government worked for 
peace up to the last.” 

“T honestly believe they did. 
I am sure they did. . . up to 
the last, as you say. The ques- 
tion is, Were they glad or sorry 
when they didn’t bring it off?” 

“Robert !” 

“T am trying—as we shall 
all have to try—to look at 
things as they are. This trouble 
has been brewing ever since 
the South African War, ... 
and for ten years at least 
Germany has been shaping up 
for a quarrel which we have 
hoped to decline, On a hun- 
dred points of preparation they 
are ready and we are not; 
they have probably sown this 
idle nation with their spies 
as they sowed France before 
1870: they make no more 
bones about a broken oath or 
two to-day than they made 
about forging the Ems tele- 
gram. They are an unpleasant 
race,—the North Germans, at 
least—and an uncivilised “ 

“They make the most ap- 
palling noises with their soup. 

. - Do you remember that 
German baron at the table 
@héte at Genoa?” 

“The point is that, with all 
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their thoroughness in plotting, 
they have no savoir faire; 
they are educated beyond the 
capacity of their breeding; 
and the older, lazier, civilised 
nations have—as the saying 
is—oaught the barbarian stiff. 
It is—as you choose to look 
at it—a tragedy of tactlessness 
or a triumph of tact; and for 
our time, anyway, the last 
word upon the Church of 
Christ—call it Eastern or 
Western, Roman, Lutheran, or 
Anglican.” 

Mrs Steele looked at her 
husband earnestly. “Tf you 
believe that—— 

“But I do believe it,” he 
interrupted. 

“Tf you believe that,” she 
persisted, “I can understand 
your doubting, even despair- 
ing over a hundred things. 

. But below it all I feel 
that you are angry with some- 
thing deeper.” 

“Eh?” 

“With something in your- 
self.” 

“Yes, youre right,” he 
answered savagely. ‘You shall 
know what it is,” said he, on 
the instant correcting himself 
to tenderness, “when I’ve 
taken hat and stick and gone 
out and wrestled with it.” 


As luck would. have it, on 
his way down the hill he en- 
countered Mr Hambly, and 
delivered his message. 

“The notion is that we form 
a small Emergency Committee. 
Here at home, in the next few 
weeks or months, many things 
will want doing. For the 
most important, we must keep 
an eye on the wives and fam- 
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ilies whose breadwinners have 
gone off to fight; see that they 
get their allotments of pay 
and separation allowances ; 
and administer as wisely as 
we can the relief funds that 
are already being started. 
Also the ladies will desire, 
no doubt, to form working- 
parties, make hospital shirts, 
knit socks, tear and roll lint 
for bandages. My wife even 
suggests an ambulance class ; 
and I have written to Mant, 
at St Martins, who may be 
willing to come over (say) 
once a-week and teach us 
the rudiments of ‘First Aid’ 
on the chance—a remote one, 
I own—that one of these days 
we may get a boat-load of 
wounded at Polpier. I'll ad- 
mit, too, that all these prepa- 
rations may well strike you 
as petty, and even futile. But 
they may be good, anyhow, 
for -our own souls’ health. 
They will give us a sense 
of helping.” 

Mr Hambly took off his 
spectacles and wiped them, 
for his eyes were moist. “Do 
you know,” said he, smiling, 
“that I was on my way to 
visit you with a very similar 
proposal? . . . Now, as you 
are a good thirty years younger 
than I, and, moreover, have 
been springing downhill while 
I have been toiling laboriously 
up, it’s providential——” 

—“That I took duty for 
you and did the long-winded- 
ness,” put in the Vicar with 
alaugh. ‘ And I haven’t quite 
finished yet. The idea is (I 
should add) that, as in politics, 
so with our religious differ- 
enees, we all declare a truce 
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of God. In Heaven’s name 
let us all pull together for 
once and forget our separation 
of creeds.” 

The Minister rubbed his eyes 
gently; for the trouble, after 
all, seemed to be with them 
and not with his spectacles. 

“And I ought to add,” said 
he, “that the first suggestion 
of such a Committee came from 
the ladies of my congregation. 
The only eredit I can claim is 
for a certain obstinacy in resist- 
ing those who would have con- 
fined the effort to our Society. 
. . » Most happily I managed 
to prevail—and it was none 
the easier because I happen 
just now to be a little out of 
odour with some of the more 
influential members of what I 
suppose must be termed my 
‘ flock.’ ” 

“Yes: I heard that your 
sermon last Sunday had caused 
a seandal. What was it you 
said? That, in a breakdown 
of Christianity like the present, 
we might leave talk of the 
public-houses and usefully con- 
sider Sunday closing of churehes 
and chapels—or something of 
the sort.” 

“Was it in that form the 
report reached you?” the 
Minister asked with entire 
gravity. “There is an epi- 
grammatist abroad in Polpier, 
and I have never been able te 
trace him—or her. But it is 
the truth—and it may well 
have leaked out in my dis- 
course—that I feel our services 
to have lost their point and 
our ministrations their savour 
. .. I—I beg your pardon,” 
he corrected himself: ‘I should 
have said ‘my ministrations.’” 
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“Not at all. ... Do you 
suppose I have not been feeling 
with you—that all our business 
has suddenly turned flat, stale, 
unprofitable ?” 

“It is a natural discourage- 
ment... . Let us own it to 
none until we have found our 
hearts again. I see now that 
even that hint of it in my 
sermon was a momentary lapse 
of loyalty. Meanwhile I clutch 
on this proposal of yours. It 
will give us all what we most 
want—a sense of being useful.” 

The Vicar stepped back a 
pace and eyed him. Then, on 
an impulse— 

“Hambly,” he said, “you 
have to hear Confession. I am 
going to tell you something I 
have kept secret even from my 
wife. . . . I have written to 


the Bishop asking his permis- 


sion to volunteer for service.” 

“May God bring you safely 
back, my friend! If I were 
younger... . And the Army 
will want Chaplains.” 

“But I am not offering my- 
self as a chaplain.” 

“How, then?” 

“T am asking leave to fight. 

. Don’t stare, man; and 

don’t answer me until you have 
heard my reasons. Well, you 
have read your newspaper and 
must have noted how, all over 
Britain, the bishops, clergy, and 
ministers. of all denominations 
are turning themselves into re- 
cruiting sergeants and urging 
men to fight. You note how 
they preach this War as a War 
in defence of Law, in defence of 
Right against Might, a War 
for the cause of humanity, a 
War for an ideal. In to-day’s 
paper it has even become a 
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War against War. ... Well, 
if all this be true, why should I 
as a priest be denied my share 
in the Crusade? Why should 
I be forbidden to lay down my 
life in what is, to these people, 
so evidently my Master’s ser- 
vice? Why should it be admir- 
able—nay, a fundamental of 
manhood —in Tom and Dick 
and Harry to play the Happy 
Warrior life-size, but repre- 
hensible in me? Or ayain, 
look at it in this way.—You 
and I, as ministers of the 
Gospel, have gone about preach- 
ing it (pretty ineffectively, to 
be sure) for a Gospel of Peace. 
Well now, if these fellows are 
right, it turns out that we have 
been wrong all the time, and 
the sooner we make amends, by 
carrying a gun, the better. 
Any way—priest or no priest 
—I have in me certain scruples 
which deter me from telling 
Tom or Dick or Harry to take 
a gun and kill a man, and from 
scolding him if he is not quick 
about it, while I myself am not 
proposing to take the risk or 
earn the undying honour—or 
the guilt—whichever it may 
be.” 

“My mind moves slowly,” 
said the Minister after a pause, 
during which the Vicar drew 
breath. “And often, when 
confronted in a hurry with 
an argument which I dislike 
but see no present way to con- 
trovert, I fall back for moral 
support on the tone of the dis- 
putant....I have a feeling 
at this moment that you are 
in the wrong, somewhere and 
somehow, because you are talk- 
ing like an angry man.” . 

“So my wife assured me, half 
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an hour ago. ... Then let me 
put it differently and with a 
sweet reasonableness. If this 
War be a Holy War, why may 
I not share actively init? Or 
on what principle, if the mili- 
tary use of weapons be right 
for a layman, should it be 
wrong for aclergyman? What 
differentiates us?” 

“In a vague way,’ said the 
Minister, “I see that a great 
deal may differentiate you. 
Suppose, now, I were to ask 
what separates you from a 
layman, that you should have 
a right, which you deny him, 
to pronounce the Absolution. 
You will answer me, and in 
firm faith, that by a laying-on 
of hands you have inherited— 
in direct succession from the 
Apostles—a certain particular 
virtue. You know me well 
enough by this time to be sure 
that, while doubting your 
claim, I respect its sincerity. 
... It is a claim, at least, which 
has silently endured through 
thousands of generations of 
men, to reassert itself quietly, 
times and again, after many 
hundreds of accesses of human 
madness, ...I1 do not press 


CHAPTER XI.—THE 


“Boo-oom!” eehoed Un’ 
Benny Rowett on the Quay, 
mocking the noise of the can- 
nenade, “ War—bloody war, 
my hearties! There goes a 
hundred pound o’ taxpayers’ 
money; an’ there go all our 
pilechards for this season, the 
most promisin’ in my .recol- 
lection.” 

“He'll be tellin’ us,” sug- 
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the validity of my missien, 
which derives what sanction 
it may merely from a general 
spiritual tradition of the race. 
But yours is special, you say ; 
by it you are consecrated, sep- 
arated, reserved. Then if you 
are reserved to absolve men of 
their sins, may you not be 
rightly reserved against shar- 
ing in their combats?” 

“T am hot,” the Vicar ao- 
knowledged ; “‘and in my heart 
the most I can manage is sar- 
casm. But I have the grace to 
hope that in process of time I 
shall acquire the sweeter tem- 
per of irony.” 

A dull thud shook the atmo- 
sphere overhead, and was fol- 
lowed some four seconds later 
by another and louder rever- 
beration. The two men, startled 
for @ moment, smiled as they 
collected their thoughts. “That 
means security, not danger.” 

“Gun - practice. We were 
warned of it by advertisement 
in this morning’s paper. A 
9.4-inch gun, by the sound of 
it—and there goes another! 
A battle-eruiser at least !— 
Shall we walk out to the cliffs 
for a sight of her ?” 


THREE PILCHARDS. 


gested a humourist, “that the 
British Navy is firin’ on pil- 
chards, in the hope there may 
be a submarine somewhere 
amongst ’em.” 

“‘T never rose to the height 
o puttin’ myself into the 
enemy’s mind,” retorted Un’ 
Benny; “which they tell me, 
in the newspapers, is the great- 
est art o’ warfare. I be a 
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modest man, content with un- 
derstandin’ pilchards; and if 
you'd ever taken that trouble, 
Zack Mennear—Boo-oom! there 
it goes again!—you’d know 
that, soon as they hear gun- 
fire, or feel it—for their senses 
don’t tally with mine, or even 
with yours—plumb deep the 
fish sink. Th’ old Doctor used 
to preach that, when sunk, 
they headed back for Americy ; 
but seein’ as they sunk, and 
out o’ reach o’ net, I never 
could see the matter was worth 
pursooin’, The point is, you 
an’ me ’!] find ourselves poorer 
men by Christmas. And that’s 
War, and it hits us men o’ 
peace both ways. Boo-oom !— 
plunk goes one hundred pounds 
o’ money to the bottom o’ the 
sea; an’ close after it goes the 
fish! You may take my word 


—'tis first throwin’ away the 


helve and then the hatchet. 
I could never see any sense 
in War, for my part; an’ I 
remember bein’ very much 
impressed, back at the bye- 
election, by a little man who 
came down uninvited in a 
check ulster and a straw hat. 
The Liberal Committee dis- 
owned him, and he was after- 
wards taken up an’ give three 
months at Quarter Sessions for 
payin’ his board an’ lodgin’ 
somewhere with a fancy 
cheque. But he was most 
impressive, even convincin’, 
while he lasted ; and I remem- 
ber to this day what he told 
us abeut the South African 
War. ‘That War, my friends,’ 
he said, ‘has cost us, first an’ 
last, two hundred an’ fifty 
millions ef money—and ‘oo 
paid for it? You an’ me,’ 
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Boo-oom! once more! That’s 
the way the money goes,—an’, 
more by token, here comes 
Amphlett to know what the 
row’s about, an’ with the loose 
cash, I’se wage, fairly skipping 
in his trouser-pockets.” 

Sure enough, Mr Amphlett, 
as the cannonade shook the 
plate-glass windows of his 
bank, had started up in some 
alarm, and was sallying forth 
te seek reassurance. For again 
the inner sheet of the news- 
paper, with its reports of the 
mobilisation of armies and of 
embassies taking flight from 
various European capitals, had 
engaged all his attention, and 
he had missed the advertise- 
ment columns. 

On his way to ask news of 
the group of fishermen at the 
Quay-head he hurried — and 
almost without observing him 
—past Nicky-Nan; who like- 
wise had hobbled forth to 
discover the meaning of the 
uproar, and, having discovered 
it, had retired to seat himself 
on the bollard outside the 
“Three Pilchards” and nurse 
his leg. 

“ What's this firing about?” 
asked Mr Amphlett, arriving 
in a high state of perspiration. 
“TI gather, from the cool 
way you men are taking it, 
that there's no cause for 
alarm ?” 

Now Un’ Benny, who found 
it hard as a rule to bear ill- 
will toward any living creature, 
very cordially disliked Mr Am- 
phlett—as indeed did most of 
the men on the Quay. But 
whereas the dislike of nine- 
tenths of Polpier was helpless 
as the toad’s resentment of the 
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harrow—since the banker held 
the strings of sundry Fishing 
Companies, and was a hard 
taskmaster—Un’ Benny, with 
a few chosen kinsmen, had pre- 
served his independenee. 

“The kings o’ the earth rise 
up together, sir,” answered 
Un’ Benny very deliberately ; 
‘“‘an’ by eonsikence the little 
fishes take hidin’. °’Tis a poor 
look-out for our callin’—a 
wisht poor job altogether! 
Fishers and apostles always 
stood in together, an’ War's 
the ruination o’ both. What 
with the Gospel gone seat, 
an’ no dividends this side 0’ 
Christmas m 7 

“T asked you,” interrupted 
Mr Amphlett, “what that fir- 
ing means, out there? It’s 
friendly, of course? A British 
battleship ? ” 

“As to that,” replied Un’ 


Benny, slowly ruminating, “I 
weuldn’ call it friendly in any 
man to let off a big-inch gun 


at anything. That’s not the 
word I’d choose. And I don’t 
grant ’ee that there’s ne danger 
because we men, as you call 
us”—here Un’ Benny distrib- 
uted the emphasis delicately— 
“happen to be takin’ it cool. 
But if yeu ask my opinion, 
she’s a first-class cruiser; an’ 
you hit it off when you asked, 
‘What’s this firin’ abeut?’ 
‘Firin’ about,’ that’s of it, as 
I reckon; and aboard of her, 
belike, the boys that left us 
o’ Sunday, takin’ a little prao- 
tice to get their hands in. 
But there! A guess is a guess ; 
and if you’re anxious about it, 
and ’ll step into my boat, sir, 
we'll put out and make sure.” 

Mr Amphlett ignored this 
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proposal. He turned on the 
other men. “It’s a fine day, 
anyhow,” he said; “and the 
wind turning nor’-westerly. If 
sure she’s only a cruiser at 
practice, why are you fellows 
loafing in harbour?” 

“As for that”—Un’ Benny 
intercepted the question blandly 
—‘“ they can answer for their- 
selves, them that’s under obli- 
gation to ’ee. But you started 
on me, an’ so I'll be polite an’ 
lead off. In th’ first place, 
with all this tow-row, the fish 
be all gone to bottom; there’s 
not one ’ll take hook by day nor 
net by night. An’ next, with 
@ parcel o’ reservists pickin’ up 
the gunnery they’ve forgot, for 
a week or so the firin’ is apt to 
be flippant. Yes, Mr Amphlett, 
you can go back to your busi- 
ness an’ feel all the easier in 
mind every time a bangin’ 
great shell makes ye beb up 
an’ down in your chair. “Tis a 
fine thing to stand here an’ feel 
we've a Navy protectin’ us all ;. 
but don’t send these poor fellows 
out to be protected too near.” 
Un’ Benny’s eyes twinkled a 
moment. “It does ’em good, 
too, to take a rest now an’ 
then, an’ smoke a pipe, an’ 
praise the Lord that made ’em 
Englishmen.” 

Mr Amphlett detested Un’ 
Benny’s conversation. It al- 
ways struck him as signifi- 
cantly meaningless. Again he 
addressed himself to the other 
men. 

“What Rowett says about 
the fish is true enough, I dare 
say. When they hear all this 
noise——” 

But Un’ Benny took him up, 
blandly as before. “There’s a 
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man, down to Mevegissey,” he 
said, “that holds ‘tis no ques- 
tion of hearin’, or of what you 
and I do call hearin’. Accordin’ 
to him the fish have a sixth 
sense, denied to ordinary 
Christians Pe 

“T don’t want to hear what 
this or that fool says at Meve- 
gissey > 

“He’s a County Councillor,” 
murmured Un’ Benny. “But, 
to be sure, it den’t follow.” 

“What J say,” pursued Mr 
Amphlett, shaking a forefinger 
at the group, “is that Rewett 
may be his own master, but the 
rest of you mustn’t take it into 
your heads that because our 
country happens to be at war 
you’ve an excuse to be idle. 
‘ Business as usual ’—that’s my 
motto: and I doubt if Rowett 
here will find you a better- 
paying one, however long you 
listen to him.” On _ seeure 
ground now, Mr Amphlett 
faced about, challenging the 
old man. 

“Heigh?” said Un’ Benny 
with a well-affected start of 
surprise. “There now |—and 
I was allowin’ you'd had 
enough o’ my chatter. ‘Busi- 
ness as usual’”—he loeked 
closely at Mr Amphlett, and 
so let his gaze travel down 
the street, till it rested medi- 
tatively on the Bank door- 
way. ‘“‘ Business as usual’ 
- . . aye to be sure! Well, 
well!” 

There was nothing in this 
upon which Mr Amphlett could 
retort. So, after wagging his 
forefinger again at the group 
of men, he turned and left 
them. 

On his way back he came 
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face to face with Nicky-Nan, 
still solitary and seated on his 
bollard; and pulled up before 
him. 

“Oh, by the way, Nanjivell ! 
—I hope you understand that 
the ejectment order still holds, 
and that I can take possession 
of the premises at any time?” 

“That's as may be,” an- 
swered Nicky-Nan _ slowly. 
“You tell me so, and I hear 

ou.” 

“T tell you so, and it’s the 
law. ... But I’ve no wish to 
be hard, even after the trouble 
you’ve given me; and more- 
over this War may—er—tend 
to interpose some delay in one 
or two small matters I was— 
er— projecting. ‘Business as 
usual’ is, and has been—as I 
have just been telling those 
fellows yonder—my motto 
since the early days of the 
crisis” —Mr Amphlett could 
not accurately remember when 
he had first come upon that 
headline in his newspaper— 
‘“¢ Business as usual,’ but with 
—er—modifications, of course. 
As I remember, I told you 
yesterday that, if you behave 
yourself, I may relent so far 
as to give you a short grace.” 

“Thank ’ee,” said Nicky- 
Nan. “I’m behavin’ myself— 
that’s to say, so far as I know.” 

“But I want to make one 
or two points very clear to 
you. In the first place, what 
I’m about to say is strictly 
without prejudice?” Mr Am- 
phlett paused, upon a note of 
interrogation. 

“TI don’t rightly know what 
that means. But no matter: 
since you're sayin’ it and I’m 
not.” 
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“Secondly, if I give you yet 
a few weeks’ grace, it is on 
condition that you bring me 
your rent regularly from this 
time forward,” 

“Go on.” 

“Thirdly, you are to under- 
stand plainly that, as I have 
the power and the right, so I 
shall use my own convenience, 
in ordering you to quit. 
Happen this War will last a 
long time.” 

“Then ’tis an ill wind that 
blows good to nobody.” 

“Happen it may be a short 
‘one. Or again, even if it lasts, 
I may change my mind and 
decide to start work on the 
premises at once. There may 


be a depression in the building 
trade, for example, and even 
putting in hand a small job 
like that would help to restore 
public confidence.” 


“You may give any dam 
reason you please to yourself,” 
said Nicky-Nan uncompromis- 
ingly, “so long as you don’t 
start palmin’ it ’pon me. I 
paid Hendy the costs o’ the 
order this morning—which is 
not to say that I promise ’ee 
to act on it. Whatever your 
reason may be, the point is you 
don’t propose turnin’ me out 
till further notice—hey ?” 

“Provided your rent is duly 
paid up to date.” 

“Right.” Nicky-Nan slid a 
hand into his trouser-pocket, 
where his fingers met the re- 
assuring touch of half-a-dozen 
severeigns he carried there for 
earnest of his good fortune. 

“And on the understanding 
that I claim possession when- 
ever it suits me. When I say 
‘the understanding,’ of course, 
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there’s no bargain implied. I 
am in @ position to do as I like 
at any time. I want to make 
that clear.” 

“Very thoughtful of you.” 

; “Well, I’m glad you're grate- 
ul.” 

“Who said so?” 

“At least,’ answered Mr 
Amphlett with rising choler, 
“you must own that I have 
shown you great consideration 
—great consideration and for- 
bearance.” He checked his 
wrath, being a man who had 
severely trained himself to 
keep his temper in any dis- 
cussion touching business. To 
the observance of this simple 
rule, indeed, he owed half his 
success in life. (During the 
operation of getting the better 
of a fellow-man, it was well- 
nigh impossible to ruffle Mr 
Amphlett.] ‘T’ll leave you to 
think it over.” 

“Thank ’ee,” said Nicky- 
Nan as the banker walked 
away; and sat on in the August 
sunshine, the potable gold of 
which harmonised with the 
tangible gold in his pockets, 
but so that he, being able to 
pay the piper, felt himself in 
command of the tune. He had 
ballasted both pockets with 
coins. It gave him a wonder- 
ful sense of stability, on the 
strength of which he had been 
able to talk with Mr Amphlett 
as one man should with an- 
other. And lo! he had pre- 
vailed. Obedient to some 
subtle sense, Amphlett had 
lowered his usual domineering 
tone, and was climbing down 
under the bluff he yet main- 
tained. . . . Nicky-Nan was 
not grateful: but already he 
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felt inclined to make allow- 
ance for the fellow. What a 
mastery money gave! 

A voice hailed him from the 
doorway of the Three Pil- 
chards. 

“* Mornin’, Nicky!” 

Nicky-Nan slewed himself 
about on the bollard, and en- 
countered the genial gaze of 
Mr Latter, the landlord. Mr 
Latter, a retired Petty Officer 
of the Navy, stood six feet two 
inches in his socks, and carried 
a stomach which incommoded 
even that unusual stature. 
The entrance-door of the Three 
Pilchards being constructed in 
two flaps, Mr Latter habitually 
closed the lower one and eased 
the upper part of his fagade 
upon it while he surveyed the 
world. 

** Mornin’, Nicky!” repeated 
Mr Latter. “I han’t seen ye 


this couple o’ days; but I had 
word you weren’t gone with 
the rest, your leg bein’ so bad. 
Step indoors, an’ rest it over a 
drink.” 

“You're very kind, Mr Lat- 


ter,” Nicky - Nan answered 
somewhat stiffly. “I was just 
then thinkin’ I’d come in and 
order one for the good o’ the 
house.” To himself he added : 
“One o’ these days I’ll teach 
that man to speak to me as 
‘Mr Nanjivell’—though it come 
te remindin’ him that his wife’s 
mother was my father’s wet- 
nurse, and glad of the job.” 
But this he growled to himself 
as he hobbled up the steps to 
the door. 

“T didn’t say anything about 
payment,” Mr Latter  re- 
marked affably, stepping back 
a@ pace as he pulled open the 
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flap of the door, and politely 
suppressing a groan at the 
removal of that abdominal sup- 
port. “I was askin’ you to 
oblige me by takin’ a drink, 
seein’ as how——” 

“Seein’ as how what?” 
Nicky - Nan asked with sup- 
pressed fierceness as he pushed 
his way in, conseious of the 
ballast in his pocket. 

[Wonderful —let it be said 
again—is the confidence that 
money carries, so subtle are 
the ways by which its potency 
attacks and overcemes the 
minds of men. | 

—“ Seein’ as how,” Mr Latter 
corrected himself, drawing 
back again, and giving such 
room in the passage as his 
waist allowed—‘“ seein’ as how 
all true patriots should have a 
fellow-feelin’ in times like the 
present, an’ stand shoulder to 
shoulder, so to speak, not re- 
fusin’ a drink when offered in 
a friendly way. It gives a 
feelin’ of solidarity, as one 
might say. That’s the word 
—solidarity. Still, if you in- 
sist,” he paused, following 
Nicky-Nan into the little bar- 
parlour, “I mustn’t say no, 
The law don’t allow me. A 
two of beer, if I may suggest?” 

“Brandy for me!” said 
Nicky-Nan recklessly. ‘“ And 
a soda.” 

“Brandy for heroes, as the 
sayin’ is. Which, if Three 
Star, is sixpence, an’ two is a 
shilling, and a split soda makes 
one-an’-four. ‘Tis a grand 
beverage, but terrible costly.” 
Mr Latter took down the bottle 
from its shelf and uncorked it, 
still with an incredulous eye 
on Nicky-Nan. “What with 
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the War breakin’ out an takin’ 
away the visitors, an’ money 
certain (as they tell me) to be 
searce all over the land, I 
didn’ reckon to sell another 
glass between this an’ Christ- 
mas; when in walks you, large 
as my lord, and oalls for a 
brace!... Sure ye mean it?” 

“T never insisted ‘pon your 
choosin’ brandy,” said Nicky- 
Nan, beginning to fumble in 
his left trouser-pocket. ‘You 
can make it beer if you wish, 
but J said ‘brandy.’ If you 
have no ” He ended on a 
sharp outcry, as of physical 
pain. 

For a dire accident had 
happened. The men of Polpier 
(as this narrative may or may 
not have mentioned)—that is 
to say, all who are connected 
with the fishery—in obedience 
to a customary law, unwritten 


but stringent, clothe the upper 
part of their persons in blue 
guernsey smocks. These being 
pocketless, all personal cargo 
has to be stowed somewhere 


below the belt. [In Mrs Pen- 
gelly’s shop you may purchase 
trousers that have as many as 
four peekets. They cost any- 
thing from eleven-and-sixpence 
to fifteen shillings, and you ask 
Mrs Pengelly for them under 
the categorical name of “non- 
plush unmentionables ”—“ non- 
plush” being short for Non 
Plus Ultra.] 

Nicky-Nan, then, plunging a 
hand into his left trouser- 
pocket in search of a florin 
which he believed to lie there 
amidst the costlier cargo, and 
confident that by its size and 
his sense of touch he could 
separate it from the geld, found 
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that he must first remove his 
pocket - handkerchief. As he 
drew it forth, alas! two golden 
sovereigns follewed in its fold, 
fell, and jingled on the slate- 
paved floor. Not all the fresh 
sawdust strewn there could 
deaden the merry sound of 
wealth. The two coins ran 
trickling, the one te clash 
against a brass spittoon, the 
other to take hiding in a 
dark corner under the counter. 

“You might,” said Mr Latter 
that evening, relating the oe- 
currence to a circle ef steady 
customers, “have knocked me 
down with a feather. To see 
old Nicky, of all men, standin’ 
there before my very eyes 
an’ sheddin’ gold like a cor- 
nopean |” 

What Mr Latter did at the 
moment, or as soon as he re- 
covered his presence of mind, 
was to set down his bottle and 
dive under the counter; while 
Nicky- Nan chased the coin 
which had ricochetted off the 
spittoon and lodged against 
the wainscot. Their physical 
infirmities made the pursuit 
painful for beth, as the dark- 
ness in a small room over- 
crowded with furniture made 
it difficult. Mr Latter emerged 
panting, in audible bodily dis- 
tress. His search had been 
longer than Nicky-Nan’s, but 
it was successful. He straight- 
ened himself up and held up 
the coin to the light. 

“A sovereign! ... I'll have 
to go out an’ fetch change. 
A sovereign, send I may 
never!” He rang it on the 
bar-counter. “I'll step along 
an’ get change from the 
Bank.” 
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“There's no hurry,” stam- 
mered Nicky-Nan hastily and 
in confusion. ‘ Let’s have the 
drink, an’ maybe I can fish 
out something smaller. 

You keep your parlour very 
dark,” he added, repocketing 
both coins. 

“T reckon now,” observed 
Mr Latter thoughtfully as he 
measured out the two tots of 
brandy, “that ’taty-patch o’ 
your’n has been a perfect gold- 
mine this season. Everyone 
tells me how agriculture is 
leokin’ up.” 

Nicky-Nan sought refuge in 
a falsehood. 

“°Tis my rent,” said he, 
“that I’ve been savin’ up for 
Amphlett. Didn’ you see him 
stop an’ speak wi’ me five 
minutes since? Well, that was 
to make an appointment an’ 
give me the receipt. Between 
you an’ me, I’ve been gettin’ a 
bit to leeward with it lately.” 

“ Ay,” said Mr Latter, open- 
ing the soda-water and pouring 
it. ‘Everybody in the parish 
knows that. ... Well, things 
are lookin’ up, seemingly, and 
I congratulate ’ee. Here’s Suc- 
cess to Agriculture!... Brandy 
for heroes! ’Tis a curious thing, 
how this partic’lar drink goes 
straight to the heart an’ kindles 
it. Champagne has the same 
effect, only more so. A glass 
o’ champagne will keep kickin’ 
inside o’ ye for an hour maybe. 


CHAPTER XII.—FIRST 


Nicky-Nan belonged, con- 
genitally and unconsciously, to 
that happy brotherheod of 
men—felices sua si bona norint 
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With brandy ’tis soon over and 
you want another go. I’ve 
noticed that often.” 

“You won’t have a chance 
to notice it to-day.” Nicky- 
Nan drained his glass at a 
gulp, and searched again in his 
pockets. ... 


“And if you'll believe me,” 
reported Mr Latter to a won- 
dering audience that evening, 
“the man pulled out of his 
pocket—his right pocket, this 
time—a two-shillin’ piece and 
@ penny; and as he picks out 
the two-shillin’ piece, to pay 
me, what happens but he lets 
drop another sovereign, that 
had got caught between the 
two! It pitched under the flap 
o’ the counter an’ rolled right 
to my boot! ‘What did I say 
to en?’ Well, I don’t mind 
ownin’ that for a moment it 
took me full aback an’ tied the 
string o’ my tongue. But as I 
picked it up and handed it to 
en, I says, says I, ‘Mr Nan- 
jivell,’ I says, ‘at this rate I 
don’t wonder your not joinin’- 
up wi’ the Reserve.’... What's 
more, naybours, I don’t mind 
admittin’ to you that after the 
man had paid an’ left, I slipped 
to the door an’ keeked out after 
him—an’ that story of his about 
it bein’ his rent-money was 
all a filam. He went past 
Amphlett’s Bank, never 80 
much as turnin’ to look at it.” 


ATTEMPT AT HIDING. 


—whom a little liquor exhilar- 
ates, but even a great deal has 
no power to bemuse. But 
what avails an immunity above 
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your fellows, if life seldom or 
never gives you opportunity to 
prove it ? 

Nicky-Nan had drunk, after 
long abstinence and upon a 
fasting stomach, one brandy- 
and-soda. He was sober as a 
judge; he walked straight and 
—bating his weak leg—firmly, 
yet he trod on air: he looked 
neither te the right nor to the 
left, yet he saw nothing of the 
familiar street through which 
he steered. For a vision 
danced ahead of him. Gold 
in his pockets, golden sunshine 
now in his veins—thanks to the 
brandy - and -soda,—a golden 
vision weaving itself and 
flickering in the golden August 
weather, and in his ears a 
sentence running, chiming, 
striking upon the word “ gold” 
—“Ding-a-ding-a-dong! ’Taty- 
patch a gold mine—’taty-patch 
a gold mine!” The prosaic Mr 
Latter had set the chime ring- 
ing, as a dull sacristan might 
unloose the music of a belfry ; 
but. like a chime of faéry it 
rippled and trilled, closing ever 
upon the deep note “ gold,” and 
echoed back as from a veritable 
gong of that metal. 

“’Taty-patch a gold mine” 
— How came it that, until 
Latter put the idea into his 
head, he had never thought of 
this, his one firm helding on 
earth, as a hiding-place for his 
treasure? His lodging in the 
old house, hard as he would 
fight for it, acknowledged an- 
other man’s will. But the 
patch of ground by the cliff 
was his own. He had claimed 


its virginity, chosen and tamed 
it, marked it off, fenced it 
about, broken the soil, trenched 
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it, wrought it, taught.the bar- 


ren to bear. It lay remote, 
approachable only by a narrow 
cliff-track, overlooked by no 
human dwelling, doubly con- 
cealed—by a small twist of the 
coast-line and a dip of the 
ground—from the telescopes of 
the coastguard in their watch- 
house. Folks had hinted from 
time to time (but always chaff- 
ing him) that the land must 
belong to some one — to the 
Crown, maybe, or, more likely, 
to the Duchy. But he had 
tilled it for years undisturbed 
and unchallenged. The parcel 
had come to be known as 
“‘ Nicky-Nan’s Chapel,” because 
on fine Sundays, when godlier 
folks were in church, he spent 
so much of his time there, 
smoking and watching the 
Channel and thinking his 
thoughts. It was inconceiv- 
able that any one should dis- 
pute his title now, after the 
hundreds and hundreds of 
maundfuls of seaweed under 
which, first and last—in his 
later years—he had staggered 
up the path from the Cove, 
to incorporate them in the 
seil. 

At the turn of the street he 
fetched up standing, arrested 
by another bright idea, Why, 
of course! He would carry up 
a part of his wealth to the 
’taty-patch and bury it. . 
But a man shouldn’t put all 
his eggs in one basket, and— 
why hadn’t he thought of it 
before? The money had lain 
those many years, safe and 
unsuspected, under the false 
floor of the cupboard. Simplest 
thing in the world, now that 
Amphlett had given him a 
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respite, to plank up the place 
again with a couple of new 
boards, plaster up the ceiling 
of the sitting-room, and restore 
a good part of the gold to its 
hiding !—not all of it, theugh ; 
since Amphlett might change 
his mind at any time, and of a 
sudden. No, a good part of the 
gold must be conveyed to the 
*taty-patch. He would make 
a start, maybe, that very night 
—or rather, that very evening 
in the dusk before the moon 
rose: for (now he came to re- 
member) the moon would be at 
her full to-morrow, er next day. 
While the dusk lasted he could 
dig, up there, and no passer- 
by would suspect him of 
any intent beyond eking out 
the last glimpse of day. To 
be surprised in the act of 
digging by moonlight was 
another matter, and might 
start an evil rumour. For one 
thing, it was held uncanny, in 
Polpier, to turn the soil by 
moonlight—a deed never done 
save by witches or persons in 
league with Satan. Albeit they 
may not own to it, two-thirds 
of the inhabitants of Polpier 
believe in black magic. 

He would make a start, then, 
towards dusk. There was no 
occasion to take any great load 
at one time, or even to be seen 
with any conspicuous burden. 
As much gold as his two 
pockets would carry — that 
would serve for a start. To- 
morrow he might venture to 
visit Mrs Pengelly and pur- 
chase & new and more capacious 
pair of trousers—to-morrow, or 
perhaps the day after. Caution 
was necessary. He had already 
astonished Mr Gedye, the iron- 
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monger, with his affluence : and 
just now again, like a fool, he 
had been dropping sovereigns 
about Latter’s bar - parlour, 
That had been an awkward 
moment, He had extricated 
himself with no little skill, but 
it was a warning to be careful 
against multiplying evidence or 
letting it multiply. A new 
pair of trousers, as this nar- 
rative has already hinted, is 
always a somewhat dazzling 
adventure in Polpier. No... 
decidedly he had better post- 
pone that investment. Just 
now he would step around to 
boatbuilder Jago’s and borrow 
or purchase a short length of 
eight-inch planking to repair 
the flooring of the bedroom 
cupboard. Jago had a plenty 
of such odd lengths to be had 
for the asking. “I'll make out 
the top of the water-butt wants 
mending,” said Nicky-Nan to 
himself. ‘Lord! what foolish- 
ness folk talk about the con- 
trivances of poverty. Here 
have I been living in fear 
and tremblement over a 
dozen things never likely to 
befall, and all because my 
brain has been starving for 
years, along with my stomach. 
Start the pump with a dose of 
brandy, and it rewards ye by 
working sweet and suent, Here 
at this moment be a dozen 
things possible and easy, that 
two hours agene were worrying 
me to the grave. Now I know 
how rich men thrive, and I'll 
use the secret. Simplicity itself 
it is: for set me on the Lord 
Mayor’s throne and fill me with 
expensive meat and drink, and 
I'll be bold to command the 
Powers o’ Darkness.” 
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This was fine talking. But 
he had not freed himself from 
the tremors of wealth: and now 
again— 

Can such things be, 


And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder ? 


—now again and for about the 
twentieth time—now again, as 
he turned to bend his steps 
toward boatbuilder Jago’s yard 
—suddenly and without warn- 
ing, as a wave the terror took 
him that in his absence some 
thief or spy had surprised his 
hoard. Under its urgency he 
wheeled right-about and hurried 
for home, to assure himself that 
all was safe, 

Such was his haste that in 
passing the corner of the bridge 
he scarcely observed a knot of 
children gathered thereby, until 
’Beida’s voice hailed him and 
brought him to a halt. 

“Mr Nanjiveill!” 

“Hey! Is that you, Missy?” 
Nicky-Nan wheeled half-about. 

“Tf you had eyes im your 
head, you wouldn’ be starin’ at 
me,” said ’Beida, “ but at "Bert. 
Look at him—And you, ’Biades, 
can stand there an’ look up at 
him se long as you like, pro- 
vided you don’t bust out eryin’ 
at his altered appearance: no, 
nor crick your neck in doin’ it, 
but bear in mind that mother 
used up the last of the arnica 
when you did it last time tryin’ 
to count the buttons up Police- 
man Rat-it-all’s uniferm, an’ 
that if the wind should shift 
of a sudden and catch you with 
your eyes bulgin’ out of your 
head like they’m doin’ at this 
moment, happen ’twill fix you 
up comical for life: an’ then 
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instead of your growin’ up 
apprenticed to a butcher, as 
has been your constant dream, 
we'll have to put you into a 
travellin’ show for a gogglin’ 
May-game, an’ that’s where 
your heart will be turnin’ 
ever, far from the Old Folks 
at Home. . .. You'll excuse 
me, Mr Nanjivell, but the 
time an’ trouble it costs to 
wean that child’s eyes off 
anything in the shape of a 
novelty you'd hardly believe. 
. . . Well, what do you say 
to "Bert ?” 

“T’d say,” answered Nicky- 
Nan slowly, contemplating the 
boy—who wore a slouch hat, 
a brown shirt with a loosely 
tied neckerchief, dark blue 
cut-shorts and stockings that 
exhibited some three inches of 
bare knee—“ I'd say, if he came 
on me sudden, that he was 
Buffalo Bill or else Baden 
Powell, or else the pair rolled 
into one.” 

“You wouldn’t be far wrong 
either. He a Boy Scout, that’s 
what he is. Walked over to 
St Martin’s this mornin’ an’ 
joined up. A kind lady over 
there was so took with his 
appearance that she had to 
improve it or die on the spot, 
out ef her own pocket. He's 
walked back with his own 
trousers in a parcel, lookin’— 
well, like what you see. J 
think it becomin’, on the whole. 
He tells me his motto is ‘Be 
British,’ an’ he has to do a 
kind action every day of his 
life: which he won’t find easy, 
in a little place like Polpier.” 

As ’Beida drew breath, the 
boy faced Nicky-Nan half 
sulkily. 
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“They put me into this out- 
fit. I didn’t ask for it.” 

“Tf you want my opinion, 
*Bert,” said Nicky-Nan, “it 
suits ‘ee very well; an’ you 


look two inches taller in it 
already.” 


He hurried on in the direo- 
tion of boatbuilder Jago’s yard, 
which stands close above the 
foreshore, on the eastern side 
of the little haven. When he 
returned, with the boards under 
his arm, it was to find ’Bert 
the centre of a knot of boys, 
all envious—though two or 
three were making brave at- 
tempts to hide it under a fire 
of jocose criticism. It was 
plain, however, that morally 
"Bert held the upper hand. 
Whilst they had been playing 
silly games around the Quay, 
he had walked to St Martin’s 
and done the real thing. No 
amount of chaff could hide 
that his had been the glory 
of the initiative. Indeed, -he 
showed less of annoyance with 
his critics than of boredom 
with ’Biades, who, whichever 
way his big brother turned, 
revolved punctually as a satel- 
lite, never relaxing his rapt, 
upward gaze of idolatry. 

“You can shut your heads, 
the whole lot,” said Bert airily. 
“First thing to-morrow morn- 
in’ the half of ’ee ’ll be startin’ 
over for St Martin’s to en- 
list; an’ you know it. Better 
fit you went off home and 
asked your dear mammies to 
put ’ee to bed early. Because 
there’s not only the walk to 
St Martin’s an’ back—which 
is six mile—but when you’ve 
passed the doctor for bandy 
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legs or weak eyesight, you 
may be started on duty that 
very night. I ben’t allowed 
to say more just now,” he 
added with a fine air of official 
reticence. “And as for you” 
—he turned impatiently on 
’"Biades—“I wish you'd find 
your sister, to fetch an’ shut 
"ee away somewhere. Where's 
"Beida to?” 

““She’s breakin’ the news to 
mother,” answered ’Biades. 


By seven o'clock Nicky-Nan 
had measured and cut his 
boards to size. He fitted them 
loosely to floor the bedroom 
cupboard. Later on he would 
fix them securely in place with 
screws. But by this time day- 
light was dusking in, and more 
urgent business called him. 

Returning to the parlour 
downstairs, he refilled his 
pockets with the gold of 
which he had lightened him- 
self for his carpentry, knotted 
another twenty sovereigns 
tightly in his handkerchief, 
picked up the lighter of his 
two spades—for some months 
he had eschewed the heavier 
—and took his way through 
the streets, up the eliff-track 
by the warren, and so past 
the coastguard watch-house. 

The sun had dropped behind 
the hill, leaving the West one 
haze of gold: but southward 
and seaward this gold grew 
fainter and fainter, paling 
into an afterglow of the most 
delicate blue-amber. In the 
searce - canny light, as he 
rounded the corner of the cliff, 
he perceived two small figures 
standing above the hollow 
which ran down funnel-wise 
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containing his patch, and re- 
cognised them. 

“Drat them children!” he 
muttered; but kept on his 
way, and, drawing near, de- 
manded to know what business 
brought them so far from home 
at such an hour. 

“T might ask you the same 
question,” retorted ‘’Beida. 
“Funny time,—isn’t it ?—to 
start diggin’ potatoes? An’ 
before now I’ve always notice 
you use @ visgy for the job. 
Yet you can’t be plantin’—not 
at this season ™ 

“T find the light spade 
handier to carry,” explained 
Nicky-Nan in some haste, 
“But you haven’t answered 
my question.” 

“Well, if you must know, 
I’m kissin’ good-night to "Bert 
here. They’ve started him 
upon coast-watchin’, and he’s 
given this beat till ten-thirty, 
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from the watch-house half-way 
to the Cove. I shouldn’ wonder 
if he broke his neck.” 

“No fear,” put in ‘Bert, 
proudly exhibiting and flash- 
ing a cheap electric torch. 
“They gave me this at St 
Martin’s—and in less than an 
hour the moon ‘Il be up.” 

“But the paper says there 
be so many spies about—eh, 
Mr Nanjivell?” 

“Damme,” groaned Nicky- 
Nan, “I should think there 
were! Well, if there's mili- 
tary work afoot, at this rate, 
I'd better clear.—Unless "Bert 
would like me to stay here 
an’ chat with ’en for com- 
pany.” 

‘“We ben’t allowed to talk 
—not when on duty,” declared 
young ’Bert stoutly. 

“Then kiss your brother, 
Missy, an’ we'll trundle-ways 
home.” 


(To be continued.) 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


LORD KITOHENER’S STATEMENT—LORD HALDANE’S POSITION— 
AMERICA AND CONTRABAND—THE FRIENDS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
— CORN, COAL, AND GUAVA JELLY. 


THE debate held in the 
House of Lords concerning the 
progress of the war served a 
double purpose. It showed 
the country, in the first place, 
how much the arms of the 
Allies had achieved, and what 
was the clear and definite 
prospect that lies ahead of us. 
Lord Kitchener’s speech was, 
as we should expect, the speech 
ef a man of action. In style 
it was what Montaigne called 
soldatesque. Plain and un- 
adorned, it was disfigured by 
none of the vices of Parlia- 
mentary rhetoric. The speaker 
made no attempt either to 
deceive or to dissemble. It is 
not for him to conciliate this 
foolish group or that. He is 
an administrator who knows 
what work he has to do, and 
who desires to waste as little 
time as need be in explanation. 

Such a spectacle has not 
been seen for many a year in 
this verbose country, whieh is 
wont te choose its governors 


not for their wisdom but for 


the noisy rattle of their 
tongues, and nething less than 
the greatest crisis of modern 
times could have made Lord 
Kitchener a colleague of Mr 
George (let us say) or Mr Har- 
court. However, there he is, 
by a stroke of national good 
fortune, and we rejoice in the 
sense of strength and security 
‘wherewith he inspires the Em- 
pire. The accounts which he 
gave of the warlike operations 
were a model of concision and 


accuracy. His confident com- 
mentary upon them was happily 
free from the mere suspicion 
of boastfulness. “These, my 
lords,” said he, “are the prin- 
cipal events which have taken 
place since I last had the 
honour of addressing your lerd- 
ships’ House. The great initial 
advantages which the Germans 
enjoyed by reason of the 
numerical superiority and ex- 
tensive war preparations of 
their Army are certainly dim- 
inishing, while the Allies are 
daily increasing those resources 
of men and material that will 
enable them to prosecute the 
war to a triumphant end.” 
There is no over-statement 
here, and it is impossible to 
read the simple words of Lord 
Kitchener without feeling that 
the future is assured. 

And the debate in the House 
of Lords was valuable secondly 
because it helped to set in a 
clearer light the defensive 
alliance which has been made 
between the Government and 
the Opposition. There is, of 
course, not the smallest desire 
among the Tories to embarrass 
those who are prosecuting the 
war. The whole country is 
possessed by one ambition only 
—to defeat the enemy. From 
the moment war was declared 
the Opposition was ready to 
support whatever measures 
seemed necessary to secure 
success. But this readiness 
did not mean that the Tory 
party held their opponents 
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guiltless of responsibility in 
causing the war, or worthy 
for one moment of a general 
confidence. We recognise 
clearly enough that our sys- 
tem of party government may 
be innocuous in times of pri- 
vate strife. We know that it 
is fatal when the Empire faces 
foreign aggression, and the 
easiest way to mitigate its 
evils is to leave the Radicals 
in power. Were the Radicals 
in opposition, they would be so 
many violent partisans of the 
enemy. The experience of his- 
tory leaves us no doubt about 
that. They would continue in 
war the same adulation of 
Germany as they freely offered 
to Lord Haldane’s spiritual 
home in times of peace. They 
would have formed pro-German 
societies in all the large towns, 
and they would have urged 
the German Emperor to pro- 
secute the war with energy as 
they urged the Boers to refuse 
peace some fifteen years ago. 
But a Radical in office at war- 
time is a Radical for the mo- 
ment out of mischief. He is 
driven by circumstances into a 
temporary patriotism, and by 
his mere silence makes the 
prosecution of the war a pos- 
sibility. Thus it is that though 
we give the Government our 
support, we harbour no illu- 
sion about its vices, We trust 
neither its honesty nor its com- 
petence. We look back with 
shame upon the record of the 
last eight years, surely the 
dark period of our modern 
history. We are as little likely 
to forget the disgrace of the 
Marconi affaire as to efface 
from our minds the scandal 
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of Lamlash. But we know 
that the present Government, 
though in office, does not 
govern. If we thought that 
it had the power of doing 
evil, we should not be happy 
until it were driven out. We 
are content to place our full 
confidence in Lord Kitchener, 
Field - Marshal French, and 
Admiral Jellicoe, and to re- 
member that in their hands 
the destiny of the Empire is 
safe and sound. We know 
that Messrs Birrell and Runci- 
man will never dare to pose 
as saviours of the country, and 
if only the restless amateur 
who now presides over the Ad- 
miralty, and who once proved 
his judgment by raising the 
cry of the Army against the 
People, were replaced by a 
sailor, we might indeed sleep 
comfortably in our beds. 

It was Lord Crewe who 
summed up the situation in 
the clearest terms. ‘The con- 
sideration,” said he, “ which 
noble lords and their friends 
in the country have been good 
enough to extend to us is, of 
course, understood to be not in 
any sense for our sake, but in 
obedience to what they believe 
to be the interests of the 
country, and they desire to 
extend consideration especially 
to my noble friend the Secre- 
tary for War, who is not a 
member of our party.” That 
is perfectly true. It is the 
interests of the country which 
are paramount to-day, and 
when they are no longer in 
danger there will be an oppor- 
tunity to punish the Ministers 
who had so little care for the 
Empire that they drifted into a 
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conflict, which they should have 
known was inevitable, without 
an adequate army, and with- 
out the proper munitions of 
war. Meanwhile, we must 
recognise their manifest short- 
comings, and make the most 
of their obedience to experts. 

Such criticism as was di- 
rected towards Lord Kitchener 
was @ criticism of the War 
Office’s enforced secrecy. 
With much that Lord Curzon 
had to say we are in perfect 
sympathy. As he explained 
with truth, the leaders of 
the Opposition hold a watch- 
ing brief for the country and 
for their friends. Had the 
Government risen to the height 
of the occasion, it would have 
forgotten the pettinesses of 
party, and invited one or two 
Tories to share the responsi- 
bility of office. This was im- 
possible for Mr Asquith, be- 
cause he had decided to fly a 
flag of truce and shoot under it. 
But the aid of Lord Curzon 
and his colleagues should have 
been rewarded by confidence, 
It should not be possible for 
him and them to say that they 
know little more about the 
war than the man in the street. 
Their attitude has been exem- 
plary. It must seem strange 
indeed to those heroes, who 
poured out their sympathy 
to the Boers. It should make 
Mr Lloyd George think un- 
easily of his policeman’s uni- 
form. ‘We desire to do no- 
thing and to say nothing,” 
Lord Curzon confessed, and his 
confession was echoed by 
others, “that shall in the 


smallest degree embarrass, im- 
pede, or hamper the Govern- 
ment in the discharge of the 
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overwhelming task that is laid 
upon them. We shall say 
nothing or do nothing that 
would interfere in any degree 
with the successful prosecution 
of this war to the only issue 
that is consistent both with 
the declarations of His 
Majesty’s Ministers, speaking 
for the nation, and the inter- 
national honour itself; and, 
above all, we shall say nothing 
and do nothing, and, I hope, 
ask nothing that is likely in 
the faintest degree to give in- 


‘formation or be of the slightest 


assistance to the enemy.” Lord 
Curzon could say no more, 
and we should expect him 
to say no less. And if the 
Government would take him 
and his colleagues into its con- 
fidence, the large part of the 
nation, which he and they 
represent, would, we are sure, 
be easily content. 

The Government does not 
take him into its confidence, 
and he is persuaded to ask 
publicly for the information 
which he deems essential to 
the public security. He wishes 
to be told across the floor of 
the House how many men are 
coming to the colours, and at 
what rate. He listened to the 
Field-Marshal’s remarks on the 
subject of recruiting with dis- 
appointment. “There is not 
one of us,” said he, “who did 
not hope that he might be able 
to give us some definite infor- 
mation as to the degree of 
rapidity with which men are 
coming in, and as to the 
adequacy of the arrangement 
that has so far been made to 
bring men to the colours.” 
Here we think Lord Curzon 
stepped beyond the boundary 
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of discretion. That he himself 
should know these things is 
the least that is due to him. 
It is another matter when 
he demands a public answer 
to a question, which might 
be reasonable in private, but 
which would disclose to our 
enemies precisely what we do 
not want them to know. For 
our part we are coatent to 
leave the matter in the skilled 
hands of Lord Kitchener. We 
would not permit our curiosity 
for one moment to outrun our 
zeal. The task which has been 
laid upon the Minister for War 
is no light one. It is nothing 


less than to create out of no- 
thing a new and highly-trained 
army. He must perform this 
superhuman task after his own 
fashion and in secrecy. We do 
not want the Germans to know 
what progress we are making 


and how large the army is 
that they will presently con- 
front. It seems to us, there- 
fore, that Lord Kitchener is 
right in withholding from the 
House any information which 
could be of service to the 
enemy. Whether the news 
which he might give be good 
or evil, a knowledge of it would 
not be without effect upon the 
Germans’ plans. Moreover, 
the problem of recruiting is 
greatly complicated by the 
lack, which was felt at the 
outset, of proper equipment. 
If the call to arms was toe 
speedily answered, the recruits 
were forced to do without 
rifles and uniforms. If the 
ardour of the citizens were 
checked, there was a danger 
that, when the War Office was 
ready to deal with fresh troops, 
they might be found wanting. 
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Thus the country was caught 
in a vicious cirele, traced by 
the neglect of the Radical 
Ministers, who for selfish pur- 
poses of their own refused to 
acknowledge the German peril, 

Though, so far as the con- 
duct of the war is concerned, 
we are willing to support the 
Gevernment, and to place an 
unquestioning trust in the 
wisdom and energy of Lord 
Kitchener, there are certain of 
its actions which it is impos- 
sible to pass over without a 
comment. Its tenderness to 
the alien is disgraceful and 
inexplicable. It seems as 
though not even a state of 
war can check the sympathy 
which our Radicals have al- 
ways professed for those of 
German birth. The warnings 
which we have received from 
Belgium and France have 
fallen on deaf ears. The 
Teutonising of Antwerp in- 
flicts no shock upon the 
hardened nerves of Lord Hal- 
dane and his colleagues. It 
is officially stated that some 
45,000 alien enemies, men and 
women, are still permitted to 
go about their business in 
England untrammelled. Near- 
ly three thousand Germans and 
Austrians are at large in pro- 
hibited areas, and it needs no 
subtlety to understand what 
services they might render to 
our enemies in case of invasion. 
Nor is this the worst of the 
danger which threatens us. 
Behind the aliens stands the 
vast army of “naturalised ” 
Germans who, for purposes of 
their own, have sworn allegi- 
ance to the English throne. 
Many of these, as we know, in 
accepting a new nationality 
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have not renounced the old. 
Britons in name, they remain, 
like Ahlers, Germans at heart, 
and boast publicly of their 
origin. Yet when Lord Ports- 
mouth suggests, with perfect 
moderation, that necessary 
steps should be taken, “by 
special legislation or otherwise, 
to revoke certificates of natural- 
isation granted to aliens born 
of a country at war with us, 
who by reason of their attitude 
towards the enemies of this 
country were unworthy of 
English nationality,” the Gov- 
ernment murmurs “non possu- 
mus,” and Ahlers, having ad- 
mitted his German preferences, 
remains an Englishman ! 
Nothing could be more un- 
satisfactory than Lord Hal- 
dane’s defence of the Govern- 
ment’s inaction. He rested 
this defence mainly upon the 
difficulty of legislation. “In 
dealing with naturalisation,” 
said he, “we are dealing with 
a matter of wide-reaching im- 
portance in international law.” 
That is true enough; but since 
our adversaries have torn up 
every page and article of the 
international code, it would be 
absurd to be squeamish about 
a thing which, by Germany’s 
deliberate choice, has ceased to 
exist. If our position is made 
less secure by a pedantic re- 
spect for a code which our 
enemies have trodden under 
foot, if we risk the life of a 
single British soldier from rev- 
erence for a code which Ger- 
many has repudiated, then we 
shall fail miserably in our duty. 
When we are fighting for our 
national existence, we can and 
must meet exceptional risks 
with exceptional legislation. 
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All the difficulties which con- 
front us would disappear with 
the exercise of a little energy, 
if only the Government had 
not given hostages to the other 
side. It counts among its ac- 
tive supporters a vast number 
of naturalised aliens, wealthy 
men, and even Privy Council- 
lors, who have doubtless con- 
tributed to the party funds, 
and have made themselves use- 
ful in friendship and policy to 
British Ministers. That such 
ill-omened ties as these should 
hamper the Government in the 
proper exercise of its duty is 
lamentable indeed, and a heavy 
condemnation of the system 
whereby we conduct our public 
affairs. These British Teutons 
are a danger in peace as in 
war. They will fight for the 
land of their birth and their 
sentiment with all their might 
and with all their wealth. 
“The Government,” said Lord 
Crawford, who has every right 
to be heard on this question, 
“has shown tremendous ac- 
tivity in regard to alien 
waiters, but the really danger- 
ous people are the paymasters 
of the aliens now interned, also 
the paymasters of our own 
British subjects, upon whom 
our enemies are greatly relying 
at the psychological moment 
to create and foster public 
opinion here in favour of an 
inconclusive peace. The whole 
organisation has been prepared, 
and money poured out like 
water, to further the object in 
view.” Thus the naturalised 
alien not only imperils the con- 
duct of the war; he imperils 
the signing of a just and ade- 
quate peace, and the country 
will not long be satisfied with 
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the unctuous platitudes of Lord 
Haldane. 

In truth, it would be far 
wiser if Lord Haldane were 
permitted to be no longer the 
spokesman of the Government. 
His position as a kind of maid- 
of-all-work cannot inspire con- 
fidence in the public mind. 
Now we find him speaking for 
the Minister for War. Now 
he is heard of actively engaged 
in the Foreign Office, And if 
he consulted his own dignity, 
he would be standing sorrow- 
fully in the white sheet of a 
repentant heart. It is true he 
did put on some kind of a sheet 
in the House of Lords, but it 
was not white—only a dusty 
grey. “I am one of those,” 
said he, “who had hoped that 
the better strain which was 
disclosing itself in international 
affairs might in the end pre- 
vail, but I am aware that there 
are those who desired other- 
wise, and who wished by the 
exercise of might to establish 
& position for the country with 
which we are now at war by 
means which were not moder- 
ated by those precepts which 
most of us thought were the 
governing precepts of the 
world. While I hoped that 
the more peaceful party in 
Germany might prevail, I was 
well aware of the danger of the 
extraordinary extent to which 
military notions had laid hold 
of the minds of that people, 
and I felt all along that our 
duty was to frame a naval and 
military organisation which 
was capable of expansion.” It 
would be difficult to find a less 
satisfactory statement than this 
one. Lord Haldane is a member 
of His Majesty’s Government, 
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and therefore it was his business 
not to surmise this or that, but 
to accept the clear evidence 
which was presented to him 
daily that Germany was pre- 
paring to make war upon 
Europe. There are some men 
in whom ignorance is not in- 
discretion but guilt, and Lord 
Haldane was one of these. He 
had no right to believe that 
outside the Socialists “a more 
peaceful party ” had any exist- 
ence in Germany. His sojourn 
at the War Office should have 
convinced him that a large and 
well-trained army was @ neces- 
sity to us. Yet he was content 
to declare that “the first step 
to doing anything effective for 
developing the national basis 
of the Army was to cut some- 
thing off the Regular Forces,” 
To be sure he cut something 
off the Regular Forces, and at 
the same time refused resolutely 
to set the Army upon a national 
basis. He was for years the 
most violent opponent of Lord 
Roberts’ scheme. For Lord 
Roberts himself he professed a 
kindly contempt. He spoke of 
him as the expert speaks of the 
amateur. He admitted that 
he was one of the distinguished 
leaders of troops in the field 
whom we possessed. “ But,” 
said he, “it was one thing to 
lead troops in the field and 
another to be a strategist.” 
And therefore all the plans 
which Lord Roberts had formed 
for national defence were of no 
avail. “Until a man was a 


strategist,” — again we cite 
Lord Haldane,—*“ he could not 
fashion plans and organisations 
for the defence of the country.” 
The patronage is exquisite. 
Lord Roberts had spent a long 
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life in the study of strategy, 
and Lord Haldane, a lawyer 
comfortably ensconced on the 
Woolsack, thought himself com- 
petent to criticise and denounce 
him. 

It is, in truth, upon his 
objection to any form of com- 
pulsory training that Lord 
Haldane chiefly prides himself. 
“Tf my name should ever be 
mentioned in the future,” said 
he some years since, “I should 
like people to say that I helped 
to bury conscription.” They 
will say that and many other 
things far more unkind. But 
what trust can we put in a 
man who, having exhibited this 
strange preference, now comes 
forward as the timid champion 
of compulsory service? “The 
experience of this country in 
relation to voluntary service,” 
said he in the House of Lords, 
“has been very remarkable 
since the war broke out. 
There has been no unwilling- 
ness to respond, and, so far 
as we see, no reason to an- 
ticipate a breakdown of the 
voluntary system. I wish to 
add this. By the common law 
of this country it is the duty 
of every subject of the realm 
to assist the Sovereign in re- 
pelling the invasion of its 
shores and in defence of the 
realm. That is a duty which 
rests on no statute, but is 
inherent in our Constitution. 
Compulsory service is not 
foreign to that Constitution 
of the country, and in a great 
national emergency it might 
be necessary to resort to it.” 
Lord Roberts foresaw the 
emergency, and urged that it 
should be met by compulsory 
service. What does Lord 
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Haldane think of his strategy 
now? Does he still think that 
he could not fashion plans for 
our defence? If that is still 
his opinion, why does he re- 
member the duty inherent in 
our Constitution, and even hint 
at the conscription which he 
helped to bury—‘and in a 
deep grave”? 

The truth is that Lord 
Haldane, like his colleagues, 
has been content to live from 
hand to mouth. It is in vain 
that you search his speeches 
and writings for a consistent 
policy. He has never had a 
policy for England in peace 
or inwar. To one thing only 
has he been constant—a pro- 
found love for Germany. He 
has a natural sympathy with 
that nation of bloodthirsty 
schoolmasters; he has studied 
German philosophy and the 
thing that in Germany passes 
for history. He has stood face 
to face with the German Em- 
peror and hymned his praises 
in many a pretentious rhap- 
sody. But these exploits do 
not fit him to aid in the con- 
duct of a war against those 
to whom he acknowledges so 
vast a debt, and to whose good 
intentions he has paid many 
a lofty tribute. Until the war 
is over, therefore, he would 
best consult his own dignity 
if he adhered loyally to a 
policy of unbroken silence. 


A war so great in extent 
as that which is now being 
waged in Europe cannot but 
exercise a sad influence upon 
the commerce of neutral States. 
The trade of the whole world 
suffers inevitably. Certain 
markets are closed; certain 
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raw materials are not easily 
obtained; Whatever hardships 
are laid upon us we must bear 
with all the cheerfulness we 
can command, The United 
States of America, whose bat- 
tle we are fighting as well as 
our own, knows not the sorrow 
of seeing its bravest sons die 
on the battlefield. The only 
loss of which it is conscious is 
a loss in its pocket, and even 
this is not clearly demon- 
strated. It is to be regretted 
that in this hour of stress the 
United States should have 
thought it necessary to em- 
barrass us with an unnecessary 
protest. What are the motive 
and object of the protest we 
do not know. The greed of 
commerce has something to do 
with it, no doubt, and it is as 
well to remember that a Presi- 
dential Election takes place 
next year, when the Democrats 
would be highly gratified if 
they could obtain the not in- 
considerable German vote. But 
these are not considerations 
which can move us. We have 
one object only, to bring the 
war to as swift and decisive 
@ conclusion as possible, and 
we cannot achieve this object 
unless we use the superiority 
of our Fleet to prevent the con- 
traband of war reaching the 
ports of our enemies. 

The chief grievance of the 
United States against Great 
Britain is that a large number 
of vessels with American goods 
destined to neutral ports in 
Europe have been seized upon 
the high seas and taken into 
British ports. The Govern- 
ment of the United States 
protests that it is with no 
selfish desires to gain undue 


commercial advantages, if it 
is forced reluctantly to the 
conclusion “that the present 
policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment towards neutral ships 
and cargoes exceeds the mani- 
fest necessity of a belligerent, 
and constitutes restrictions 
upon the rights of American 
citizens on the high seas which 
are not justified by the rules 
of international law, or re- 
quired under the principle of 
self - preservation.” And the 
Note ends upon what sounds 
very much like a threat: “In 
conclusion,” writes the Amer- 
ican Ambassador, “it should be 
impressed upon His Majesty’s 
Government that the present 
condition of American trade 
with the neutral European 
countries is such that if it does 
not improve it may arouse a 
feeling contrary to that which 
has so long existed between 
the American and_ British 
peoples.” We confess that in 
the present crisis we have 
things of greater import to 
remember either than the con- 
dition of American trade with 
neutral European countries or 
with the feeling which exists 
between America and Great 
Britain. President Wilson has 
proved himself throughout his 
term of office to be a man of 
words, not deeds. By with- 
holding all protests against 
the German breaches of inter- 
national law, he has shown 
that the country over which he 
presides takes no public part 
or interest in the affairs of 
Europe, and thus enforces the 
obvious truth that the Con- 
ferences at the Hague have 
been broad-based upon the 
hypocrisy of peace - mongers 
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and politicians. By permitting 
the interests of Englishmen 
and others to be wantonly 
sacrificed in Mexico, and’ by 
refusing to lift a hand to 
restore law and order in that 
disturbed country, President 
Wilson has suggested that the 
Monroe doctrine is wholly in- 
effectual, and that the United 
States is resolute not to inter- 
fere to protect the possessions 
of neutral States. So we must 
bear with his displeasure with 
what courage we can, and 
never forget that it is far more 
important for us to exclude 
copper and rubber from Ger- 
many than to bind closer the 
bonds of a friendship which 
cannot bear the strain of a 
diminished trade. 

Sir Edward Grey’s reply to 
the American note is as clear 
and dispassionate as any com- 
mercial State could desire, 
After »ointing out that, if 
statistics are to be believed, 
the trade of the United States 
with neutral European countries 
has not seriously diminished, 
that the shipments of copper, 
especially to Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, have enormously 
increased, the British Minister 
presumes strongly, and justly, 
that “the bulk of the copper 
consigned to these countries 
has recently been intended, not 
for their use, but for that of a 
belligerent who cannot import 
it direct. It is therefore an 
imperative necessity,” he goes 
on, “for the safety of this 


country while it is at war 
that His Majesty’s Government 
should do all in its power to 
stop such part of this import 
of copper as is not genuinely 
destined for neutral countries.” 
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To such an argument as this 
there can be no answer, especi- 
ally when it is supported by the 
fact that four consignments of 
copper and aluminium to Swe- 
den are now detained, which, 
though definitely consigned to 
Sweden, are, according to 
positive evidence in the posses- 
sion of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, definitely designed for 
Germany. In the face of such 
facts as these no neutral 
country can ask Great Britain 
to make her Fleet upon the 
high seas of no effect what- 
ever. 

Moreover, in a final passage, 
Sir Edward Grey makes clear 
our position in terms which all, 
save an enemy, will accept. 
“We are confronted,” says he, 
“with the growing danger that 
neutral countries, contiguous 
to the enemy, will become, 
on a scale hitherto unprece- 
dented, a base of supplies for 
the armed forces of our enemies 
and for materials for manu- 
facturing armaments. 

We endeavour, in the interest 
of our own national safety, 
to prevent this danger by in- 
tercepting goods really destined 
for the enemy, without inter- 
fering with those which are 
bond fide neutral.” From this 
position we cannot and we 
shall not recede. Even the 
United States Government, if 
it took a deeper thought, should 
approve our action. In the 
interests of that commerce, 
which it holds sacred, it is 
desirable that the war should 
be ended as soon as possible. 
If the Americans pour copper 
and rubber into Germany 
through neutral countries, the 
conflict may be indefinitely 
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prolonged, and the advent of 
the profitable peace, for which 
they sigh, be most perilously 
postponed. Finally, if the 
Government of the United 
States was obliged to make a 
protest, we wish it had chosen 
another excuse and had sent it 
to another address, It is not 
for us to say all that we think 
of a neutral Power, especially 
when we can borrow the pen of 
one of its own citizens. Thus 
it is that President Wilson’s 
action is summed up by a 
writer in the New York IJnde- 
pendent, and in such terms as 
we should not dare to employ 
ourselves: “Plumes of fire,” 
says Mr Hamilton Holt, “are 
dropped from the clouds on un- 
defended towns and cities. The 
United States is silent. Deadly 
mines are strewn on the high 
seas. The United States is 
silent. Buildings dedicated to 
religion, art, science, and charity 
are razed to the ground. The 
United States is silent. Enor- 
mous fines, far in excess of 
military necessities, are levied 
on ravaged cities. The United 
States is silent. Seven millions 
stand emaciate in Belgium. 
The United States is silent. 
The Hague Conventions are 
thrown into the scrap basket. 
The United States is silent. 
But—the dollars of American 
trace are threatened. And the 
United States protests.” It is 
a@ terrible indictment, which 
had best be drawn by an 
American citizen and in an 
American journal. 


Some time since a Bavarian 
patriot, Herr von Heigel, asked 
in dismay why Germany had 
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no friends. He looked about 
him despairingly and saw that 
no nation, save Austria, who is 
not disinterested, had a kind 
word for the Empire which he 
thinks the greatest and noblest 
that ever the sun shone upon. 
He complained in bitterness of 
heart that neither Belgium nor 
Holland could look upon his 
fatherland with a friendly eye, 
though assuredly none but a 
German would ever be so 
grimly deprived of humour as 
to expect an assurance of 
amiability from the butchered 
inhabitants of Belgium. But 
Herr vor Heigel’s complaint 
is amply justified. Germany 
has no friends. The self-suf- 
ficient Empire, directed by 
William II., has always been 
too arrogant for friendship. 
Wherever it has spread itself, 
it has treated its dependents 
like slaves. It is a parvenu 
among the nations, and like 
all upstarts it has wished that 
the weight of its hand and its 
foot should be felt. And by a 
strange perversity it devoutly 
believed that we were in like 
case with itself. It was pro- 
foundly convinced that the 
declaration of war would leave 
us alone and unsupported. Its 
secret agents had assured it 
that India would fall instantly 
into rebellion, that Canada 
would be the easy prey of the 
United States, and that our 
Colonies would become the 
mere shadow of a happy dream. 
And nothing has been of a 
better augury in this war, 
nothing has filled Englishmen 
with a juster pride than the 
magnificent generosity with 
which the Dominions oversea 
U 
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have rallied to the Motherland. 
We will not speak here of the 
contingents of fighting men 
that have reached us from 
Canada and Australia and New 
Zealand and India, and from 
yet remoter outposts of Empire. 
The valour and the sacrifice of 
these brave men are known to 
all the world. What we wish 
to recall in these pages is the 
munificent help in money and 
in kind that came to us from 
every quarter of the globe. 
Our brethren across the ocean 
lost not a moment in offering 
to our Navy and Army the 
best that it was theirs to give. 
Money was poured out with 
a lavish hand, The greater 
Dominions gave us of their 
wealth. Even the far-distant 
Fiji sent a contribution of 
£3000. To enumerate the 
presents which came to us 
would be impossible. Their 
variety is a splendid proof of 
the limitless resources of our 
Empire. Alberta and Prinve 
Edward Island sent oats, Nova 
Scotia coal, A thousand 
gallons of port for the sick 
and wounded came from Aus- 
tralia. British Guiana offered 
a thousand tons of sugar, 
and Jamaica asked anxiously 
whether a similar gift would 
be acceptable. Nor was South 
Africa or Ceylon behindhand 
in munificence, and the Lee- 
ward Islands hastened to send 
what most it valued—a present 
of guava jelly for the troops. 
It is impossible to read the 
“ correspondence regarding 
gifts from the oversea Domin- 
ions and Colonies” without 
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recognising that whatever be 
Great Britain’s destiny, she 
is well-beloved by the many 
daughters who acknowledge 
her. The correspondence has 
a solemn title, and the grave 
air of a blue-book, and yet it 
includes a warmth of feeling 
and sincerity of affection which 
might turn the head of the 
most modest nation to arro- 
gance. Yet at the same time 
no Englishman can read this 
record of glorious enthusiasm 
without a certain humility. 
If we can inspire this loyalty 
and kindliness, we cannot but 
ask ourselves narrowly what 
we have done to merit it. We 
cannot but declare that come 
what may, we will continue to 
strengthen the bonds which 
bind us to our Dominions, that 
we will never forfeit, by any 
act of tyranny or foolishness, 
the affection we as a nation 
have inspired. The war indeed 
has brought a thousand hard- 
ships in its train; it has con- 
demned us to endure innumer- 
able sacrifices. There is none 
who has not a friend or a 
brother or a son buried in the 
fields of France or Belgium. 
But the burden even of death is 
lightened when we think that 
from every quarter of the globe 
friends came offering corn, and 
spices, and sugar, and wealth, 
and even life itself; that we 
fight for a cause that is their 
cause also; that whatever 
happens to us in the future, 
we are not condemned, as 
the Germans are condemned, 
to the bitter frigidity of 
friendlessness. 
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